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CHAPTER  I. 

Well,  it  was  a  beautiful  morning,  and  there  was 
a  fine  choice  of  flowers  at  absurdly  low  prices,  of 
which  Alan  bought  a  select  quantity  while  waiting 
about  in  the  Wredeplatz  among  the  peasant  women 
in  gray  or  blue  cotton  skirts,  with  white  kerchiefs 
over  their  heads.  Only  Nellie  overslept  herself, 
and  did  not  come.  Alan  waited  and  waited  in 
growing  nervous  irritation  till  half-past  eight, 
when  he  could  stand  it  no  longer,  and  walked  off 
to  the  hotel  (which  is  only  three  minutes'  distance) 
to  see  for  himself  what  was  the  matter.  He  sup- 
posed Nellie  might  not  be  well. 

When  he  arrived,  he  found  Uncle  Charles  and 
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both  girls  breakfasting  under  the  verandah,  ap- 
parently in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  Nellie 
looked  as  apologetic  as  she  could,  being,  of  course, 
unable  to  explain,  and  gave  Alan's  hand  a  gentle 
pressure,  which  at  once  dispersed  all  his  wrath  and 
anxiety.  He  distributed  his  flowers  impartially 
between  her  and  Ida,  receiving  back  a  "  button- 
hole" for  himself  as  a  thank-and-peace-offering 
from  the  former. 

Uncle  Charles,  of  course,  asked  Alan  to  have 
some  breakfast,  which,  knowing  himself  now  to  be 
in  a  position  to  return  any  such  hospitality,  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  accepting,  being  in  point  of  fact 
very  hungry.  During  that  meal  he  was  given 
to  understand  that  they  were  to-morrow  going  to 
Munich,  and  that  he  was  welcome  to  accompany 
them,  if  agreeable  and  convenient  to  himself.  I 
need  hardly  say  that  he  found  it  agreeable,  not  to 
say  convenient. 

After  breakfast  the  sketches  Uncle  Charles  had 
made  here  and  at  Strassburg  wero  exhibited  and 
duly  admired.  They  were  very  good,  and  infinitely 
preferable,  as  Alan  very  nearly  observed,  to  his 
sentimental  and  historical  compositions  which  were 
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so  looked  forward  to   every  May,  and  almost  bad 
enough  to  require  a  railing  and  a  policeman. 

"Now  is  there  anywhere  between  this  and 
Munich  where  it  would  be  worth  while  to  stop  for 
any  more  of  this  sort  of  thing  ? "  asked  the 
painter. 

"Well,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  halt  a  day  or 
two  at  Ulm.  You  will  find  it  repay,  and  be  a  good 
way  of  breaking  the  journey." 

"I  suppose  you  know  all  about  the  trains 
and  that  sort  of  thing?  I  don't  find  that  these 
two  girls  between  them  can  get  out  much  German 
beyond  wie  viel  Jcostet  das." 

" And  that,"  added  Ida,  "without  as  a  rule 
understanding  any  of  the  answer  except  pfennige, 
which  the  old  women  at  the  street  corners  with 
fruit  call  p'ennig." 

"  I'll  find  out  for  you  in  good  time.  But 
1  when  in  doubt 3  as  whist-players  say,  you  can't  do 
better  than  apply  to  the  porter  here,  if  I  am  not 
handy.     He  knows  everything." 

After  breakfast  and  cigars  in  the  garden,  on 
which  the  sun  was  beginning  to  pour  down  already, 
Alan  had  to  conduct  Uncle  Charles  to  the  bathing- 
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place,  where  one  usually  spends  a  summer's 
morning  at  Heidelberg  until  Friihschoppen  time, 
unless  one  spend  an  hour  or  so  at  the  Fecht-Schule 
first,  or  even  peradventure  go  to  a  lecture  or 
Poliklinik  as  some  are  known  to  do.  After  the 
swimming-bath  they  went  to  meet  the  girls  in  the 
Stadt-Garten  opposite  the  hotel  in  agreeable  shade, 
where  I  need  hardly  say  they  all  took  beer,  and 
discussed  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  afternoon. 
What  really  was  done  in  the  afternoon  was  that 
every  one  went  to  sleep  in  deshabille  in  his  or  her 
room  after  midday  table  d'hote,  and  rose  at  four, 
washed,  dressed,  had  a  cup  of  tea,  and  set  forth  to 
the  castle  grounds,  where  they  walked  about  or  sat 
under  the  trees  admiring  the  out-look  of  which  one 
never  tires,  where 

The  splendour  falls  on  castle  walls, 

while  the  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  were 
represented  to  the  life  by  the  distant  Ulanen-riti 
from  the  garden,  as  Alan  remarked  to  Nellie,  who 
had  not  read  the  "  Princess,"  upon  learning  which 
he  quoted  the  whole  song  in  a  confidential  under- 
tone, as  they  leaned   on  the  iron  rail   above   the 
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precipitous  wall  and  looked  westward  towards  the 

tower. 

0  hark,  0  hear !     How  thin  and  clear, 
And  thinner,  clearer,  farther  going  ! 
0  sweet  and  far  from  cliff  and  scar 
The  horns  of  Elfland  faintly  blowing  ! 
Blow,  let  us  hear  the  purple  glens  replying, 
Blow,  bugle  ;  answer,  echoes,  dying,  dying,  dying. 

"I  like  that/'  said  Nellie. 

Lieutenant  zu  Weida  arrived  just  then  with  a 
friend  in  a  similar  sky-blue  frock-coat  and  tight 
legs,  but  not  so  tall,  whom  he  begged  to  introduce 
as  his  Kamerad  Lieutenant  von  Goren,  so  that  Ida 
found  her  hands  pretty  full.  Uncle  Charles  was 
sitting  down  close  by  on  a  seat  making  sketches. 

"  I  should  like  to  smoke,"  observed  Alan  to 
Nellie. 

"  Smoke  away.  You  know  I  don't  mind,  Mr. 
McEwan." 

"  Don't  you  think  we  have  arrived  at  a  state  of 
things  in  which  it  would  be  desirable  to  call  me 
Alan  ?  " 

"  All  right.  I  think  it's  an  awfully  pretty 
name — don't  you,  Alan  ?  " 

"  I  never  looked  at  it  before  in  that  light,  but 
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if  you  come  to  think  of  it  in  the  right  frame  of 
mind,  I  suppose  it  is  pretty." 

"  Didn't  I  tell  you,"  said  Nellie  after  a  pause, 
"that  you  would  be  asked  to  go  with  us  to 
Munich  ?  " 

"  I  thank  your  pretty  wit  for  that.  By  the 
way,  there  are  a  number  of  things  I  have  been 
meaning  to  say  to  you,   Nellie." 

"  Are  there  ?  " 

"  I  will  try  if  I  can  remember  any.  The  time 
when  one  remembers  things  best  is  when  one 
is  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  has  no  one 
to  say  them  to,  and  is  too  lazy  to  get  up  and  write 
a  memorandum.  Well,  I  should  like  to  ask  if  this 
is  your  first  experience  of — er — this  description  ?  " 

Nellie  smiled. 

"  Which   description  ?  " 
Oh,  as  if  you  didn't  know  !  " 
Yes.     I   have   no    experience   at   all."     (You 
don't  do  badly   then   for  a  beginner,  was  Alan's 
unspoken  comment.)     After  a  time  Nellie  said : 

"  What  sort  of  a  place  is  Munich  ?  " 

"  Capital  of  Bavaria,  large,  stately  town,  bright- 
looking,  well-built ;    Isar   rushing   rapidly,    plenty 
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of  shop-windows,  magnificent  Kenaissance  and  Old 
German  cafes  and  beer-houses,  any  amount  of  Art, 
jolly  people,  Royal  residences — oh !    you'll  like  it.-" 

' '  As  nice  as  Paris  ?  " 

1  c  Not  so  big  of  course.  But  I  would  not  take 
six  Parises  for  one  Miinchen,  that's  what  they 
call  it  you  know." 

"  I  am  slowly  learning  that  either  they,  or 
we,  call  every  place  nearly  by  a  wrong  name." 

"  That  is  part  of  the  genius  of  the  English 
people.  Why  they  ever  should  have  elected  to 
call  countries,  and  towns,  and  wines  by  names  no 
one  else  can  recognise  them  by,  is  as  mysterious 
as  why  they  expect  all  foreigners  to  be  more  or 
less  French.     Funny  people,  the  English." 

"  Don't  you  like  them  ?  " 

"  I  was  afraid  you  would  say  that.  Of  course 
I  like  them,  and  admire  them  very  much.  But 
that  does  not  hinder  me  from  seeing  the  little 
peculiarities  by  which  the  Islander  of  either  sex 
may  be  generally  known,  just  the  same  as  you 
may  be  amused  by  the  accent  and  phraseology  of 
— say  a  Scotchman — without  necessarily  finding 
him  an  object  of  aversion. 
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Nellie  smiled  and  said  :  "  I  don't  think  we  can 
be  much  funnier  in  our  ways  than  the  foreigners 
are." 

u  It  is  the  unfamiliar  which  strikes  one  in  both 
cases.  Many  of  the  differences  are  quite  trivial 
or  not  exactly  essential  to  the  happiness  of  life, 
but  they  often  are  funny.  Some  come  from  our 
athletic  habits,  such  as  the  mania  for  walking  on 
the  part  of  English  ladies,  and  the  long  strides 
they  take  on  loug  feet — no  !  I  don't  mean  you. 
Some  come  from  the  absence  of  general  military 
or  disciplinary  gymnastic  training  in  youth,  such  as 
the  floppy  lounge  and  sloping  shoulders  common 
to  so  many  Englishmen,  including,  I  admit,  myself. 
Some  from  our  national  dread  of  being  ridiculous, 
such  as  our  evasion  of  every  kind  of  ceremony 
in  action,  speech,  or  costume  as  much  as  possible. 
Well,  I  don't  want  to  waste  this  beautiful  afternoon 
lecturing  on  these  very  trite  subjects.  Would  you 
like  to  take  a  turn  ?  Then  we  can  come  back  and 
look  over  here  again.  I  see  your  cousin  walking 
up  and  down  the  path,  flanked  by  what  irreverent 
London  people  would  call  her  mashes." 

"  Yes,  I  should  like  to  walk  about  a  little." 
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"Would  it  be  beyond  the  limits  of  propriety  if 
we  strolled  as  far  as  the  castle,  and  looked  out 
from  the  terrace  ?  You  won't  have  another  chance 
you  know,  if  we  are  all  going  to-morrow." 

' '  Oh,  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't.  Til  tell  Uncle 
Charles  though,  and  then  I'll  be  on  the  safe  side." 
So  she  crossed  over  to  where  that  gentleman  was 
seated  sketching,  pipe  in  mouth,  and  said :  "  Oh,  I 
was  thinking  of  going  as  far  as  the  castle  for  a 
turn,  you  don't  mind,  do  you  ?  "  Uncle  Charles 
laughed.  "  Oh  Lord,  no  !  Come  back  soon,  for  I 
shall  have  done  this  in  about  twenty  minutes,  and 
then  I  should  like  a  glass  of  that  beer  in  there  in 
that  garden,  and  you  can  have  an  ice,  and  I  sup- 
pose Ida  and  her  blu#  daddy-longlegs  will  be 
wanting  something  too  by  that  time.  Run  away 
with  you." 

So  Alan  conducted  Nellie  to  the  castle,  along 
the  gravel  path  which  skirted  the  garden  where  the 
people  sat  listening  to  Herr  Direktor  Rosenkrantz's 
orchestra,  past  the  pleasant  sound  of  the  fountain, 
under  the  trees  and  over  the  bridge  leading  to  the 
gate-tower.  They  paused  on  the  bridge  and  leaned 
on  the  thick  red-stone  parapet,  to  look  down  at  the 
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slender  waterfall  oozing  over  mossy  stone  and 
trickling  between  delicate  ferns  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fragrant  dell  which  the  bridge  crossed. 

They  went  in  at  the  gateway,  fingering,  as  they 
passed,  the  great  iron  ring  on  the  solid  old  wooden 
door,  and  looking  up  at  the  long  teeth  of  the 
portcullis.  Nellie  was  enchanted  with  all  this,  as 
well  as  with  the  vast  cellars,  the  thick  walls  and 
embrasures,  the  winding  stairs,  the  cool,  dark  stone 
passages,  with  their  unexpected  glances  out  at 
greenery  and  blue  sky,  for  it  was  to  her  a  solidified 
Waverley  novel.  In  her  homely  and  matter-of- 
fact,  though  pretty  village,  these  romances  had 
seemed  beautiful,  but  belonging  to  some  wholly  un- 
known race,  and  place,  anil  time,  something  delight- 
ful to  read  about,  but  quite  out  of  reach  in  fact. 
Here,  amid  the  splendour  and  ruin  of  the  red 
citadel  of  the  Palatinate,  romance  became  a  real 
and  probable  thing.  All  this  is  very  commonplace, 
no  doubt,  but  it  was  a  new  and  great  revelation  for 
Nellie  Potter.  It  is  commonplace  that  roses  should 
unfold  when  the  summer  comes,  but  each  successive 
rose  is  none  the  less  beautiful  for  that,  any  more 
than  the  stars  which   shine   to-night  are  less  as- 
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tonishing  and  beautiful  "because  some  one  else  found 
them  so  ten  thousand  years  ago,  and  gave  them 
fancy  names. 

So  Alan  and  Nellie  took  their  last  look  at  the 
courtyard,  the  grassy  ascent  round  the  extinct 
fountain,  presided  over  by  a  small  and  apparently 
purposeless  obelisk,  the  round-arched  colonnade 
decorated  with  the  inscription  "  Cassa }i  on  a  white 
board,  the  high,  elaborate  walls  with  their  broken 
statues  and  peaceful  creepers,  the  pulpit,  the  steep 
paved  pathway  down  to  the  left,  to  the  cellar-door 
all  steeped  in  July  sunshine.  They  passed  through 
the  arched  passage,  where  the  rules  about  the 
Archaeological  collection  are  suspended  in  a  square 
wooden  frame,  and  walked  out  on  to  the  Altan,  and 
beheld  the  town  and  Neckar  valley  all  dim  and 
quivering  with  summer  heat  and  light. 

"  I  should  like  to  live  here,"  said  Alan,  "  out  of 
the  world's  way.  Wouldn't  you  like  to  be  the 
Pfalzgrafin  schonste  der  Frauen,  and  walk  here  in 
the  evening,  after  dinner  in  the  Hitter  Saal  ?  You 
could  have  a  table  out  here,  by  the  way,  under  an 
awning,  a  striped  red  and  gold  awning  of  course, 
while   the   trumpeters    played    in    the    courtyard 
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yonder,  just  far  enough  off  not  to  drown  conver- 
sation. And  you  would  have  tall,  ornate,  pale 
greenish  glass  goblets,  with  coats  of  arms  on  them, 
on  the  table  filled  with  Rupertsberger  from  the 
Fass,  and  you  could  watch  the  sky  gettiDg  rosy 
and  golden  and  green  away  over  the  plain  there, 
as  you  sat  at  the  table,  and  hold  the  wineglass  up 
and  see  the  sunset  through  it.  And  later  on  you 
would  look  over  the  parapet  and  see  the  boat-loads 
of  students  coming  down  from  Neckargemiind  in 
the  starlight  with  torches,  and  hear  the  faint  echo 
of  their  songs  and  music,  while  the  fireflies  hovered 
about  in  the  shrubs  just  below  here  where  you  are 
looking  down." 

"  That  would  be  very  nice,  wouldn't  it  ?  Tell 
me,  what  was  the  name  of  that  place  we  went 
to  yesterday  ?  I  should  like  to  remember  it 
properly,  and  these  names  are  rather  strange 
to  me." 

"  Neckarsteinach.     Did  you  eujoy  it  ?  M 
H 

"  That's   all   right.     So   did   I.     So  you   really 
take  an  interest  in  me,  Nellie  ?  " 
Yes.     I  like  you  very  much." 


'"M." 
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"  I  wonder  why  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Because  you  are  always  so 
kind  to  me,  I  think,  and  have  something  to  say 
and  are  so  different  from  everybody  else.  Oh,  I 
am  so  sorry  I  didn't  come  out  this  morning ; 
but " 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right.     What  was  it  ?  " 

iC  Well,  I  didn't  wake  up  as  soon  as  I  meant  to, 
and  then  I  worked  for  a  long  time  altering  the 
trimming  of  my  hat,  and  when  I'd  done  I  was  sur- 
prised to  find  how  late  it  was  ?  "  Alan  marvelled 
at  the  height  of  triviality  to  which  a  female  excuse 
can  ascend,  and  then  thought  no  more  of  the 
matter.  He  wanted  to  say  a  number  of  affectionate 
and  brilliant  things  in  the  short  time  of  solitude 
left  before  they  must  go  back  to  the  garden  and 
society,  and  consequently  remained  in  a  state  of 
perturbed  dumbness,  till  Nellie  asked  him  what  was 
the  name  of  the  place  they  were  going  to  to-morrow. 
Having  replied  to  this,  and  assented  to  the  state- 
ment that  it  was  hotter  than  ever,  it  became  time 
to  go  back  again.  As  they  left,  Alan  said  for  about 
the  fiftieth  time  :  "  Have  you  been  happy  at  Heidel- 
berg ?  " 
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Yes,  very.  And" — this  with  a  look  at  him 
from  under  the  black  eyelashes,  which  accelerated 
his  heartbeats — "  Neckarsteinach,  too." 

When  they  came  back  into  the  now  crowded 
gardens,  the  rest  of  the  party  were  gathered  at  a 
table,  round  coffee,  and  cakes,  and  ices,  and  beer. 
Uncle  Charles  was  displaying  his  sketches  to  the 
two  officers,  who  went  into  polite  raptures,  and 
spake  with  tongues,  breaking  off  to  rise  and  salute 
with  white  gloved  hands,  on  the  arrival  of  Nellie 
and  Alan.  Ida  looked  at  Nellie  with  what  an  Irish 
friend  of  mine  calls  a  sotto  voce  grimace,  part  mali- 
cious, part  interrogative,  while  the  lieutenants 
busied  themselves  getting  a  chair  for  Nellie,  the 
garden  being  now  well  filled,  and  vacant  seats  rare. 
And  they  all  chattered  away  happily  enough,  while 
the  music  played  through  its  prescribed  course. 
It  had  got  to  "  Heidelberg  Kommers-Lieder  n  now, 
and  the  corps-students  at  their  tables  were  clinking 
their  glasses  in  time  to  the  well-known  ' '  Bier- 
Walzer ; M  and  the  good  housewives  knitted,  and 
the  children  and  dogs  played  about  in  the  dust 
between  the  groups,  and  flowers,  and  fragments  of 
flowers,  fell  on  the   tables   occasionally  from    the 
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chestnut- trees  which  served  to  shade  them  from 
the  sun.     Truly  a  pleasant  place  ! 

In  the  evening  Lieutenant  zu  Weida  gave  a 
farewell  banquet  with  champagne  at  the  "Cafe 
Haeberlein,"  in  the  garden,  and  there  was  much 
toasting,  and  goodwill,  and  hopes  exchanged  to 
meet  at  a  later  period,  perhaps  in  Munich.  There 
was  even  a  little  singing. 

When  this  party  broke  up,  Alan  walked  with 
Nellie  along  the  Anlage  homewards,  and  their  con- 
versation was  what,  under  the  sky  of  a  summer 
night,  with  the  air  full  of  flower  fragrance  and 
dancing  fireflies,  it  might  be  expected  to  be.  And 
when  Alan  left  her  and  her  relatives  at  the  "Hotel  de 
l'Europe,"  he  went  away  again  down  the  Sophien- 
strasse  towards  the  new  bridge,  murmuring : 

Esklingt  wie  junges  Lieben 
Dein  'Name  mir  so  traut ! 

Ida  and  Nellie  did  all  the  packing  possible  that 
night  before  going  to  bed,  knowing  that  they  would 
have  to  rise  in  the  morning  at  an  hour  which 
seemed  very  early  from  an  English  point  of  view. 
Naturally  this  was  an  opportunity  for  a  good  deal 
of  confidential  conversation. 
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Ida  was  not  only  a  kind-hearted,  jolly  girl,  but 
had  about  twice  as  much  sense  as  Nellie,  and  far 
more  experience ;  and  she  learned  daily  that  her 
dark-eyed  country  cousin  was  very  persuadable  to 
what  was  pleasant,  very  indolent,  very  fond  of 
nice  things  to  eat  and  drink,  and  just  a  little  vain 
of  her  personal  appearance.  Of  course,  Nellie  had 
a  superficial  deposit  of  excellent  religious  and  other 
principles,  bred  of  custom  and  bringing  up,  which 
would  no  doubt  be  of  some  use  to  her,  and  help  to 
stiffen  her  rather  limp  moral  backbone;  and  of 
course  she  was  very  good-tempered  and  affec- 
tionate. But  Ida  recognised  that  "  Principles  are 
all  very  well ;  but  she'll  have  to  be  looked  after,  I 
can  see." 

Ida  was  delighted  at  the  interposition  of 
McEwan  in  the  programme,  for  she  approved 
highly  of  him,  and  he  appeared  to  have  displaced 
Harold  Stanton,  whom  she  detested,  in  Nellie's 
mind.  "  Still,"  reflected  Ida,  "  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  it  weren't  generally  the  one  who  is  tlicre,  with 
this  artless  ingenue  of  a  relative  of  mine.  I  wonder 
if  there  have  been  any  little  romances  down  at 
home  already  ?      I  don't  see  quite  who — can't  be 
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the  Rev.  Coppah  Wiah.  You  never  know,  with 
these  shy,  still-water  beauties."  While  they  were 
packing,  she  said  to  Nellie  : 

"  Well,  you  have  done  pretty  well  at  Heidel- 
berg, haven't  you,  young  woman  ?  " 

A  week  or  two  ago  Nellie  would  have  replied 
with  bashful  repudiation,  saying  she  didn't  know 
what  Ida  meant.     Now  she  said,  laughing : 

"Well,  so  have  you,  if  it  comes  to  that." 

"  Oh,  I've  only  been  playing  about.  I  shall 
leave  everything'  behind  me  with  a  clear  con- 
science,  and  start  fresh  at  Munich." 

"  I  don't  think  I  should  ever  like  doing  that — 
just  dropping  one  man  and  taking  up  another, 
especially  if  you  like  the  first.  It  doesn't  seem 
nice,  quite,  do  you  think  ?  " 

"Not  if  you  are  being  serious  with  the  first, 
or — which  is  worse — making  him  think  you  are. 
Shy  me  those  boots,  will  you,  please  ?  " 

Nellie  was  silent,  and  did  as  she  was  asked. 
She  thought  perhaps  Ida  was  a  little  jealous,  and 
being  a  good-tempered  girl,  who  hated  anything 
approaching  a  row,  made  no  particular  reply,  feel- 
ing satisfied  with  her  own  consciousness  of  incapa- 

VOL.  II.'  c 
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bility  of  such  a  flighty  act  as  "  dropping  one  man 
and  taking  up  another." 

They  were  interrupted  by  being  sent  for  to 
bid  farewell  to  Dr.  S truth ers,  who  called  for  that 
purpose,  being  about  to  leave  by  the  train  that 
quits  Heidelberg  at  3.39  a.m.  Alan  McEwan  had 
undertaken  to  keep  him  company,  and  see  him 
off.  It  was  astonishing  how  fond  that  young  man 
was  of  being  awake  and  abroad  these  summer 
nights  when  ordinary  people  were  in  dreamless 
repose,  and  even  Kneipes  were  over. 

After  his  good-bye  and  hearty  blessing,  Nellie 
felt  that  a  kind  of  restraint  had  been  removed. 
Dr.  Struthers  was  her  mother's  brother,  and  re- 
minded her  of  her  mother  not  only  in  little  tricks 
of  manner,  curve  of  eyebrow,  or  peculiarities  of 
accent,  but  in  his  equally  stern  and  uncompro- 
mising, though  more  intelligent  and  discriminate 
uprightness  and  piety.  She  felt  all  the  time  that 
he  was  there,  that  there  would  be  some  one  to 
give  an  independent  and  rigidly  truthful  report 
of  all  that  passed  to  her  mother,  instead  of  that 
pleasing  selection  of  picturesque  scenery,  humou- 
rous incident,  and  affectionate  triviality  of  which 
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her  own  letters  were  usually  composed.  She 
had  taken  a  fearful  joy  in  the  matter-of-course, 
pleasant,  arid  idle  way  in  which  her  uncle  Charles 
and  cousin  Ida  joined  in  the  general  Sabbath- 
desecration  which  at  first  surprised  her  so  much, 
and  there  was  a  flavour  of  forbidden  fruit  about 
a  military  band  playing  waltzes  on  a  Sunday 
evening  which  was  simply  exquisite  to  the  Kector's 
daughter,  though,  perhaps,  commonplace  to  those 
who  have  no  scruples  on  the  subject  to  overcome. 

Of  course  for  the  few  days  that  Dr.  Struthers 
was  at  Heidelberg  this  sort  of  thing  could  not 
have  been  done  except  in  a  conspiring,  surreptitious 
way.  The  example  will  serve,  trivial  as  it  is, 
to  denote  the  condition  of  my  young  lady's  mind, 
even  as  a  leaf,  or  bit  of  stick,  or  old  champagne 
cork  will  sometimes  serve  to  tell  the  pace  and 
direction  of  a  current  by.  And  Nellie  slept 
soundly,  while  Alan  and  the  good  minister  were 
reasoning  with  much  intricacy  on  the  origin  of 
the  Moral  Sense,  in  the  waiting-room  of  the  Main- 
Neckar  Bahn,  over  cups  of  coffee,  pending  the 
arrival  of  the  express  from  Basel  to  Frankfurt 
and  Koln. 

c  2 


CHAPTER  II. 


After  an  early  breakfast  the  party  were  carried 
away  in  a  pleasant,  leisurely  express  through  the 
fair  fields  and  beautiful  valleys,  past  the  clustering 
red-roofed  villages  and  lonely  rural  calvaries  in 
wide  green  plains  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg, 
till  they  descended  in  ancient  Suabian  Ulm,  with 
its  quaint  houses  overhanging  the  watercourse 
and  its  strange,  old-world  population  and  easy- 
going South  German  Schlendrian.  They  took  a 
meal  under  the  trees  of  the  "  Bahnhof  Hotel," 
washed  down  with  stoneware  mugs  of  Ulmer  beer, 
and  wandered  under  the  guidance  of  Alan  through 
the  ancient  streets  down  to  a  gray,  sunlit  river 
sweeping  along  with  quiet  dignity  between  houses, 
and  making  no  pretension  to  size  and  magnificence. 
"  Observe/'  said  Alan,   M  that  on   this  side  of 
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the  bridge  there  is  a  red-and-black  striped  post 
with  a  coat  of  arms  at  the  top,  which  marks  the 
limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  while  on 
the  other  side  stands  a  blue  and  white  striped  post 
with  a  coat  of  arms  at  the  top,  which  marks  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria.     The  river  is  the  frontier." 

(( And  the  river  is "  said  Uncle  Charles. 

"  The  Danube,  of  course,"  said  Ida,  beginning 
to  whistle  the  opening  bars  of  An  dem  schonen 
blauen  Donau>  to  the  amazement  of  an  aged 
Suabian  female  with  milk-pails  on  her  back,  who 
had  never  before,  in  all  her  eighty-seven  years 
(advanced  middle  age  in  Ulm)  heard  a  lady 
whistle. 

"Yes,  it  is  the  Danube,  though  not  very  im- 
posing here." 

And  they  strolled  on,  waiting  and  standing 
about  for  Uncle  Charles  to  make  sketches.  Uncle 
Charles  was  looking  very  sunburnt,  and  quite 
happy,  with  his  picturesque  soft  hat  and  old  briar 
pipe  and  white  cotton  u?nbrella,  and  quite  the 
traditional  artist.  Ida  was  temporarily  bereft  of 
admirers,  and  devoted  herself  to  a  sort  of  grotesque 
pretence  of   a  deep  attachment  of   long   standing 
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between  herself  and  Alan  McEwan,  partly  for 
mere  idle  sport,  and  partly  from  a  mischievons 
and  monkey-like  desire  to  tease  Nellie,  who  had 
not  confided  to  her,  more  than  she  could  help, 
the  sentimental  relations  between  herself  and  Alan, 
wherefore  Ida  pretended  to  assume  total  ignorance 
of  them.  Alan  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing, 
and  treated  Ida  as  Benedick  did  Beatrice;  but 
Nellie  was  always  on  the  verge  of  jealousy,  though 
the  whole  thing  was  obviously  an   absurd  fiction. 

"  When  we  are  married,  Mr.  McEwan "  Ida 

would  begin. 

"  Behiite ! " 

"  You  will  have  to  dress  properly." 

"  Oh,  I  know.  That  is  the  thin  edge,  the 
insidious  prologue  of  '  living  up  to  your  position,' 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  That  is  always  the  beginning. 
I  knew  a  man  once,  a  very  decent  fellow,  called 
Anstruther,  who  attended  classes  with  me,  and 
afterwards  came  up  to  Trinity  Hall,  and  read  law 
and  literature.  "Well,  Anstruther  also  came  up  to 
London  to  go  on  with  literature,  while  he  allowed 
Pandects  to  rather  stagnate,  and  lived  in  rooms. 
He  had  two  bedrooms  and  a  sitting-room,  and  the 
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customary  small  but  sufficient  offices,  in  South 
Square,  Gray's  Inn,  on  the  third  floor.  He  had 
but  few  chairs,  but  they  were  all  strong,  and 
comfortable  exceedingly.  His  table  was  covered 
with  books,  paper,  and  writing  materials ;  and  he 
took  his  meals  on  a  smaller  table  in  the  window, 
from  which  he  could  see  the  clerks  and  postmen 
and  policemen  and  message  boys  and  cabs  coming 
and  going,  and  all  sorts  of  people  who  came  through 
the  Inn.  He  used  to  have  his  afternoon  tea  there 
in  fine  weather  with  the  window  open,  and  a  flower- 
box  outside,  and  watch  the  Central  London  Rangers 
deftly  manoeuvring  their  Nordenfeldt  guns  below. 
His  pipes  were  handy  on  the  mantelpiece,  his 
cupboards  were  full  of  books,  all  his  things 
were  just  what  he  wanted,  and  where  he  wanted 
them ;  and  there  were  no  albums,  or  Dor6's 
Bibles,  or  ormolu  clocks  (or  exotics,  George),  or 
decrepit  tables  on  three  gilt  and  twisted  legs, 
or  white  lace  dust-catchers  to  the  windows,  or 
plush  footstools,  or  tin  coal-vases  with  japanned 
landscapes  on  them,  or  chandeliers  hung  with 
lumps  of  glass ;  or,  in  short,  any  kind  of  obstructive 
trash  whatever.     The  coal  was  in  a  bucket  by  the 
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fireside,    a    zinc   pail    which    held    enough    to   last 
from   the  morning  till  the  laundress's  second  call 
in  the  afternoon.     He  poked  the  fire  with  an  old 
alpenstock    which   just   reached   it    properly   from 
his  most  convenient  seat  for  reading,  whereas  an 
orthodox  poker  would  not  have  reached  half  way. 
And  if  anything  could  be  made  more  convenient, 
he  was  carpenter  and  mechanician  enough  to  make 
it  so,  twice  as  well  as   the  British  workman,  and 
for  no  cost  at  all.     And  here  he  reigned,  and  here 
his   friends   came   to    see   him,   and   sent   out   for 
dinners,  for  two  or  three  as  the   case   might   be, 
to  Prosser's,  or   to  anywhere  else   when   required, 
or  went  out  somewhere  else  if   so   pleased   them. 
Here  he  could  get  up,  or  go  to  bed,  at  four  in  the 
morning,   or   ask  a  tramp   in  for  a  smoke   and  a 
chat,  with  nobody  to  look  astonished,  or  ask  those 
questions   which   make   one   silently   abandon    an 
enterprise   rather    than    justify    it    by    argument. 
Here  he  worked  and  played,  wrote  and  read,  and 
no  one  moved  all  his  things  to  look  for  a  pair  of 
scissors,  or  wrote   invitations  with   his   best    pen, 
so  ruining  it  for  ever,  or  dipped  the  red-ink  nib 
into  the  blue-ink  bottle.     And  ho  wore  a  flannel 
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sliirt  and  trousers  here,  an  old  blue  cricket  cap 
on  the  back  of  his  head,  and  a  green  velvet  coat, 
always,  for  years,  so  that  his  hands  were  co- 
ordinated to  feel  in  the  right  pockets  for  his 
matches  or  pouch,  or  coppers  for  TrinTcg  elder. 
On  the  walls  hung  his  own  coat  of  arms,  and 
those  of  his  university  and  college,  and  his  father's 
sword  and  medals,  and  for  ornaments  there  were 
some  prize  cups  he  and  his  friends  drank  out  of. 
And  he  was  a  witty,  reckless  fellow,  who  never 
did  a  disgraceful  thing,  though  full  of  fun  and 
audacity,  and  a  kind-hearted  and  blameless  gentle- 
man withal. 

"  Well,  there  came  upon  him  an  awful  judgment, 
entirely  undeserved,  as  judgments  occasionally  are. 
He  began  to  be  a  success  at  the  Bar,  and  he  became 
a  dead  failure  in  literature.  I,  as  a  failure  in  both, 
can  speak  impartially. 

"  His  income  increased  with  fatal  rapidity. 

"  He  admired  and  married  a  young  lady  of  some 
wealth,  and  a  sense  of  what  was  fitting  and  proper. 

"  He  gave  up  the  rooms,  and  took  an  office  with 
a  clerk  on  the  ground  floor  in  Raymond  Buildings, 
and  lived  in  a  villa  at  Norwood. 
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"He  gave  his  velvet  coat  to  a  crossing-sweeper, 
and  took  to  spats  and  a  shiny  tall  hat,  and  might 
be  seen  daily  in  first-class  carriages  with  a  brown 
calf-skin  bag. 

"He  established  an  At  Home  with  tea  and  tennis 
on  Saturday  afternoons  from  four  till  seven,  and 
dressed  for  dinner  daily,  and  smoked  cigarettes  in 
the  study  afterwards. 

"  He  went  to  Ascot  and  G-oodwood,  and  had  a 
houseboat  at  Henley  or  somewhere,  and  set  up 
growing  monstrous  pine-apples  and  grapes  under 
glass.  He  attended  a  highly- decorated  church 
regularly,  and  took  round  the  plate ;  white  waist- 
coat in  summer,  seal-skin  in  winter,  had  aasthetic 
furniture,  and  Japanese  things  all  over  the  house, 
and  joined  an  exclusive  and  dreary  club.  The  last 
I  heard  of  him  was  that  he  had  got  a  yacht,  and 
was  going  into  Parliament  as  a  Moderate  Liberal, 
who,  while  strongly  upholding  the  Union,  and  the 
Supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  would 
support  a  broad  measure  of  Home  Rule.  Let  all 
take  warning  from  the  melancholy  downfall  to  a 
promising  career." 

Uncle  Charles  chuckled. 
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Nellie  did  not  see  where  the  joke  came  in,  but 
thought  the  career  had  improved  rather  than 
deteriorated,  and  suddenly  remembered  that  Mr. 
Stanton  always  was  well-dressed,  and  wore  neat 
gloves,  while  Alan  McEwan  was  merely  clothed, 
somehow,  and  never  wore  any  gloves  at  all — not 
even  now,  when  he  had  four  thousand  a  year. 

Ida  said :  "  Do  you  think  throwing  paraffin 
lamps  at  a  wife  allowable  ?  Merely  as  a  point  of 
etiquette,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  If  she  tidied  my  things,  I  should  rather  pre- 
scribe vitriol,  boiling,  unless  melted  lead  were 
handy." 

"  If  you  two  can  talk  sense  for  a  moment,"  said 
Uncle  Charles,  "  perhaps  you  can  tell  me  what 
time  we  start  for  Munich  to-morrow.  Fve  got 
quite  resigned  now  to  the  only  train  for  anywhere 
going  at  7  a.m." 

u  Oh,  you'll  have  a  laxer  arrangement  here.  You 
will  start  by  a  train  that  goes  at  9.30  Bayerischer 
Zeit,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  10.30  by  any 
other  ordinary  Zeit ;  you  will  be  taken  great  care  of 
by  an  old  Onhel  in  bright  blue  and  silver,  who  will 
stop  the  train  wherever  there  is  beer  to  be  had 
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for  a  good  long  time,  and  you  will  have  an  hour 
at  Augsburg  to  take  in  dinner M 


(( 


I  suppose  we  get  the  celebrated  Diet  ? M 
observed  Ida. 

"It  is  really  surprising,"  said  Alan,  "  how  much 
valuable  wit  is  thrown  away  in  mere  private  con- 
versation, which  would  work  up  splendidly  in 
anecdotal  biographies.  Now,  if  that  was  put 
down  to  Bishop  Wilberforce,  or  Lord  Campbell  or 
somebody,  it  would  be  thought  very  clever,  where- 
as in  reality " 

*  Well,  in  reality  ?  " 

"  Oh,  best  treatment  figure  called  Aposiopesis." 

"  Translate  ?  " 

"  No.     Leave  it.     Not  fit  for  Mrs.  Bonin." 

Now,  Nellie  was  not  enjoying  this  sort  of  thing. 
Instead  of  telling  stories  of  which  she  did  not  see 
the  point,  and  making  silly  jokes  with  Ida  (who 
was  really  a  little  vulgar  when  you  knew  her  well), 
Alan  should  have  been  confidentially  telliug  Nellie 
how  beautiful  she  was.  Moreover  he  really  did 
dress  very  badly.  So  Nellie  began  to  assume  the 
bearing  of  a  person  with  a  grievance,  to  Alan's 
surprise  and  bewilderment,  and  drove  him  wild  by 
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being  unwilling  (because  unable)  to  tell  what  the 
grievance  was.  Even  she  could  see  that  the  dignity 
of  a  tragedy  is  lost  if  it  is  explained  to  originate  in 
a  question  of  wearing  gloves,  or  a  new  tie,  and 
making  jokes  with  obscure  points.  So  she  sulked, 
and  was  cold,  and  Alan  was  puzzled  and  distressed, 
and  Ida  rather  disgusted  with  her  cousin.  Uncle 
Charles  sketched  on  in  great  contentment. 

The  following  day  brought  them  to  Munich, 
where  the  brilliant  hot  weather,  and  the  sight  of 
the  shops  and  fine  cafes  and  numerous  officers  put 
both  girls  into  cheerful  tempers  again,  and  Nellie 
told  Alan,  when  they  walked  in  the  evening  in  the 
Isar-Garlen,  she  was  sorry  she  had  been  naughty, 
or  some  such  pretty  expression,  and  made  him 
quite  happy  again,  and  they  all  crossed  the  dashing 
Isar,  and  went  to  the  Lowenbraukeller  in  cabs,  to 
hear  the  band  play,  and  Alan  and  Nellie  shared  a 
stoneware  liter-krug  of  beer  at  supper. 

Of  course  they  visited  both  the  Pinakotheks, 
and  walked  and  stood  examining  pictures  till  their 
legs  nearly  dropped  off,  and  Uncle  Charles  indulged 
in  much  rapture  and  sage  criticism.  And  of  course 
they  pervaded  the  Maximilianstrasse  and  bought 
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presents  there  for  their  relatives,  Nellie  going  so 
far  as  to  buy  things  for  the  servants,  just  to  show 
that  she  remembered  them. 

One  evening,  a  day  or  two  after  their  arrival, 
Alan  was  sitting  alone  in  the  Cafe  Luitpold — one  of 
those  gorgeous  renascent  Old-German  structures 
now  so  fashionable,  with  a  lavish  ornamentation 
superadded  that  is  a  little  oppressive,  but  better 
than  the  old  Gallic  gilt  and  looking-glass  style — and 
thinking  things  over.  It  was  rather  late  and  the 
Potters  had  all  gone  to  bed,  after  a  hot,  tiring  day, 
and  Alan  sipped  his  half-liter  solemnly  and  pon- 
dered. The  world  seemed  very  fair  to  him  now, 
and  the  pessimistic  melancholy  which  took  its  origin 
in  loneliness,  narrow  means,  ill-success,  sordid  sur- 
roundings mental  and  physical,  and  that  awful 
Nihilism  of  the  imaginative  mind  which  arises  from 
having  nothing  at  all  in  the  whole  world  to  bo 
happy  about,  and  not  a  human  being  to  love  except 
a  few  in  their  graves,  had  passed  away.  He  was  a 
man  who  required  above  all  things  affectionate 
womenkind  to  make  him  happy,  and  to  supplement 
merely  intellectual  satisfaction  that  he  could  obtain 
from  literature  and  from  conversation  with  men  of 
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literary  training.  He  knew  many  men  in  London, 
but  was  intimate  with  but  very  few.  Perhaps 
Harold  Stanton  was  his  most  intimate  friend ;  for, 
diverse  as  their  temperaments  were,  they  could  con- 
verse in  a  language  of  half-expressed  innuendo  and 
rapidly-telegraphed  ideas  which  a  long  familiar 
acquaintance  and  a  keen  intellect  on  both  sides 
had  developed,  and  they  could  discuss  matters  with 
one  another  which  might  be  either  unintelligible  or 
simply  shocking  to  ordinary  acquaintances,  with 
perfect  freedom.  And  each  expressed  without 
hesitation  his  opinion  of  the  other's  weak  points, 
Stanton  sneering  at  McEwan's  emotional  and 
philanthropic  tendencies,  and  McEwan  railing  at 
Stanton's  dry  egoistic  materialism,  without  the 
slightest  offence  being  taken.  From  lads  at  college 
with  views  undeveloped  and  characters  half-formed, 
they  had  grown  into  men  whose  dispositions  had 
diverged  more  and  more  widely,  till  they  became 
what  we  see,  but  possessing  the  common  feature  of 
minds  trained  in  like  studies,  equally  extensive 
reading,  and  similar  independence  of  common 
formulae,  and  their  friendship  had  never  up  to  now 
been   impaired  by  any  intolerance  in  the  one  of 
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what  he  found  antipathetic  in  the  other.  Alan  had 
sometimes  to  admit  that  Stanton  seemed  to  have 
logical  right,  even  in  some  repulsive  moral  position, 
while  Stanton  could  not  avoid  a  kind  of  admiration 
for  some  magnificent  fallacy,  as  he  would  term  it, 
of  Alan's  enthusiastic,  sometimes  declamatory,  and 
always  vivid  ethics.  But  this  was  all  Alan  had, 
and  it  was  not  enough.  His  father  and  mother 
were  dead.  An  only  brother  he  had,  Donald 
McEwan,  enlisted  in  the  42nd  Highlanders  and 
was  killed  at  Abu  Klea.  Some  ten  years  before 
he  had  loved  a  girl,  who  died  in  a  sudden  and  un- 
fortunate manner.  A  man  with  all  that  behind  him 
wants  more  than  mere  intellectual  spark-striking. 
He  wants  the  peace  and  consolation  which  only  love 
can  give,  and  now  it  seemed  he  had  got  it.  And 
almost  at  the  same  instant  circumstances  had  made 
him  a  comparatively  rich  man. 

"Surely,"  he  said,  "the  gods  are  so  good  to 
me  that  I  shall  have  to  believe  in  them." 

And  he  was  going  to  ask  a  waiter  to  bring  him 
writing  materials  to  make  a  song,  when  a  man 
walked  in  and  stood  in  front  of  him,  and  said  : 
"  Hullo,  rimer.; 


}) 
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It  was  Harold  Stanton. 

"  Whence  comest  thou,  Gehazi  ?  Sit  down. 
The  beer  is  recommended.  It  is  a  good  familiar 
creature." 

"  I  have  not  got  your  gastric  endurance  for 
quantity.  I  prefer  quality.  Here,  garqon — hellner 
I  mean,  a  half-bottle  of  Margaux." 

"Like  your  cheek  to  bring  your  corrupt 
Gallicisms  to  a  country  full  of  unsurpassable  beer 
and  wine  of  its  own.  By  the  way,  I  invite  you 
to  that  Margaux,   if  you  must  have  it." 

"  I  am  obliged.     I  think  I  am  about  as  Gallic 

as  you  are  rabidly  Teutonic." 

"  You  are.     What  hostelry  are  you  patronising  ?  " 

1 '  The  '  Wittelsbacher  Hof .'  I  observe,  from  the 
book,  that  some  friends  of  mine  are  there.  Some 
people  called  Potter — he's  an  R.A.,  you  know. 
I  was  with  them  in  Paris  for  a  time.  I  don't  know 
if  you  know  them  at  all  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes.     I  know  them,  some." 

"  I  rather  fancied  I  had  seen  you  at  their  house. 
The  E.A.  is  an  ass." 

"  The  painter  is  no  adept  at  legerdemain,  but  he 
is  a  good  fellow." 

VOL.  II.  D 
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"  Oh,  he's  all  that,  no  doubt.  And  a  most 
tolerable  and  not  to  be  endured  bore,  like  most 
good  fellows.     There  are  two  girls  with  him." 

"  Oh  ?  " 

"  Yes.  One  13  his  daughter,  and  rather  amusing, 
I  should  think,  if  she  unbent,  but  I  found  her  rigid, 
I  don't  know  why.  The  other  is  a  niece,  less  rigid, 
and  possessed  of  less  experience,  and  probably  less 
amusing  from  the  ordinary  point  of  view." 

"  Here  is  your  wine.     Accept  my  cordial  curse." 

"Thanks.  Anathema  sis."  And  they  both 
drank,  and  proceeded  to  light  fresh  cigars. 

"  I  say,"  said  Alan,  after  a  pause,  u  I  have 
been  thinking  a  good  deal  about  the  universe 
lately.  Old  Smiler  the  coach,  you  remember,  used 
to  say  my  mind  always  was  occupied  with  trifles." 

"Yes,  you  would  draw  imaginative  pictures  of 
all  the  people  in  the  Table  of  Affinity  in  Williams' 
Real  Property,  beginning  with  Benjamin  Brown 
the  purchaser,  and  ending  with  the  Other  Issue  of 
Isaac  Finch.  I  remember  Harriet  Tibbs  had  a 
frightful  squint." 

"  And  curls  in  front.  Well,  about  the  universe, 
what  does  it  strike  you  is  the  meaning  and  purpose, 
if  any,  of  the  whole  concern  ?     Why  on  earth  does 
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the  earth  rotate  when  it  just  as  well  might  stand 
still,  unless  it  is  to  make  trade-winds  ?  Is  it  clever 
or  useful  to  fix  up  stars  so  far  off  that  they  can 
never  be  seen,  though  one  be  a  beautiful  crimson 
and  the  other  a  brilliant  green  ?  " 

"  You  mustn't  break  into  poetry  like  that  with- 
out warning.  I  don't  know  that  it  suggests  any 
purpose  at  all,  except  to  be  a  gentle  stimulant  for 
foolish  questions."  * 

"  I  have  been  having  some  interesting  talks 
with  a  man  I  happened  to  meet,  a  Dr.  Struthers, 
about  these  things,  and  we  came  in  the  course  of 
several  conversations,  though  rather  opposed  in 
many  points,  to  a  sort  of  compromise  on  the  matter. 
He  was  on  the  whole  what  is  known  as  orthodox 
in  Scotland,  though  he  would  be  thought  a  little 
latitudinarian  by  the  Free  Kirk,  I  dare  say." 

"  I  should  think  the  views  of  such  a  person 
would  be  neither  instructive  nor  amusing." 

"  You  would ;  but  then  you  are  satisfied  to  exist 
in  a  moral  fog  which  is  neither  light  nor  darknesSJl 
neither  wrong  nor  right,  an  ignoring  'rather  than 
an   explaining,  an   official   non-recognition  of   the 
non-ego." 

u  Bosh.     I  recognise  the  existence  of  a  non-ego. 


d  2 
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I  know  several  very  nice  non-egos.  What  I  don't 
do  is  to  try  and  explain  and  justify  what  is,  on 
its  own  merits,  quite  incapable  of  either.  When 
you  talk  about  right  and  wrong,  you  only  mention 
the  names  of  certain  human  feelings,  not  any 
qualities  actually  inherent  in  things,  but  of  impres- 
sions caused  by  them  in  some  (not  all)  human 
minds." 

u  But  look  at  the  fact  that  the  thing  does 
produce  an  impression  of,  say  wrong  in  the  human 
mind." 

"  I  said  some  human  minds.     Well  ?  " 

"  Does  not  that  imply  the  possession  of  a 
difference  from  the  object,  or  action,  which  produces 
the  opposite  impression,  say  right  ?  " 

"  Hardly  even  that.  For  one  '  conscience  '  will 
regard  as  right  what  another  will  look  on  as  wrong. 

'Tis  with  our  judgments  as  our  ivatchcs,  none 
Go  just  alike,  yet  each  believes  his  own. 

Not  to  mention  those  which  seem  impervious  to 
either  impression.  Besides,  supposing  you  do  feel 
the  given  impression,  whatever  it  may  be,  you 
confer  a  popular  name  on  it  which  conveys  a  vague 
idea  of  praise,  or  condemnation,   which  is  purely 
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subjective,  a  matter  of  personal  opinion.  What 
you  call  right  may  be  entirely  wrong,  or  neither 
in  reality,  as  any  one  with  different  or  fuller 
information  about  the  working  of  the  universe 
might  readily  see." 

"You  mean  that  nothing's  good  or  bad,  but 
thinking  makes  it  so  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  But  if  our  thinking  of  justice  is  not  consonant 
with  objective,  universal  justice,  what  is  the  use 
of  our  intellect  or  judgment  in  these  matters  at 
all  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Very  little  I  should  think. 
Judging  from  most  people's  opinions  and  conduct, 
none  at  all.  Don't  you  see  that  your  universal  justice 
and  your  not-ourselves-working-for-righteousness 
are  simply  figments  of  the  human  imagination, 
utterly  destitute  of  foundation  on  evidence  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't.  I  see  a  perpetual  straining  after 
better  through  all  the  dim  and  discouraging  phases 
of  social  development.  I  see  mankind  writhing  its 
way  out  of  suffering  by  wisdom  and  knowledge, 
and  out  of  sin  by  philanthropy  and  that  kindness 
to  even  unknown  sufferers  and  lower  animals  which 
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was  never  greater  than  in  our  time,  and  by   that 
growing  disgust  at  deception  and  hypocrisy  which 
will  one  day  make  government  by  humbug  impos- 
sible in  state,  church,  or  literature.     I  see  that  the 
righteous   is   never   really   forsaken,  and   that   he 
alone   has  the  secret    of   lasting  peace.     The  pro- 
cession of  men  from  ignorance  and  foolishness  to 
wisdom  and  knowledge  has  not  finished   yet,  and 
when    the  wise  of  to-morrow  are  to  us  of  to-day, 
as  we    to   the    cave-dwellers   of   yesterday,  it  will 
be  known  all  over  the  earth  that  men  are  brothers, 
and  that  wisdom  and  experience  are  on  the  side  of 
right  and  not  wrong.     It's  coming  yet  for  a'  that." 
"Well,  yes  ;  but  is  it?     I  don't  know  that  I  do 
see   all  those  things.     I  see  a  perpetual  straining 
after  more  money  through  the  dim  and  discouraging 
phases  of  betting-books,  bucket-shops,   and  bank- 
ruptcy.    I    see   mankind  writhing   its  way  into    a 
higher  social  position  by  paying  the  gate-money, 
and  subscriptions  to  all  sorts  of  folly  and  nonsense, 
which  were  never  so  largely  advertised  as  in  our 
time,    or   brought    so    much    grist   to    unrighteous 
sturdy  beggars,  and  salaried  patriots  and  orators. 
I  see   knowledge   spreading   so   wide  that  it  gets 
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thinner  and  thinner,  like  a  half-sovereign  beaten 
out  till  it  is  only  fit  to  gild  a  dozen  or  two  factory- 
girls'  copper  brooches,  and  government,  church, 
literature,  and  drama  more  and  more  unable  to 
carry  on  a  paying  existence,  except  by  flattery 
and  gratification  of  the  senses,  and  curiosity.  And 
I  still  see  some  thousands  of  daughters  of  Libitina 
walking  the  pavements  of  your  inchoate  New 
Jerusalem." 

"  The  fact  is  you  don't  want  it  to  be  any 
better." 

"I  don't  know  that  I  do.  But  what  I  want 
doesn't  alter  the  facts.  Your  wanting  to  find  a 
stream  of  tendency,  or  some  other  pleasing  but 
vague  outside  force  kicking  humanity  ever  towards 
a  higher  goal,  and  landing  it  occasionally  in  touch, 
I  suppose,  doesn't  make  its  existence  more  probable, 
any  more  than  my  not  wanting  to  find  any  such 
thing  makes  it  less    improbable." 

"Then  why  has  the  general  sum  of  evolutionary 
movement  been  towards  good,  that  is,  towards 
increased  knowledge,  more  merciful  laws,  a  greater 
dislike  to  war,  a  greater  regard  for  the  condition 
of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  a  more  extended 
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equalisation  of   men  before  the  law,  and  a  higher 
moral  tone  of  society  ?  M 

"  Knowledge  is  sought  out  of  curiosity,  because 
it  is  generally  advantageous,  and  because  it  gives 
opportunities  of  sitting  on  one's  fellow-creatures 
and  making  use  of  them  for  one's  own  benefit. 
Knowledge  is  also  acquired  with  difficulty  and 
unwillingness  for  the  purpose  of  scoring  marks, 
as  you,  with  the  memory  of  Austin's  Jurisprudence 
and  the  Novellas  and  Pandects  must  be  aware. 
The  general  improvement  in  law  and  its  adminis- 
tration has  been  obtained  by  force  by  growing 
communities  for  themselves,  not  conferred  on 
them  by  their  governors.  The  '  condition  of  the 
poor'  is  a  recent  and  probably  temporary  freak 
of  fashion.  When  the  poor  turn  and  try  to  take 
the  property  of  the  rich,  instead  of  displaying1 
a  Christian  resignation  or  selling  their  goods 
and  giving  them  away,  the  orthodox  middle- 
class  and  upper-class  put  up  their  shutters,  arm 
their  *  assistants  '  with  cudgels,  or  get  them  sworn 
in  as  special  constables,  and  put  their  trust  in 
grenadiers  and  Gatlings.  Nobody  subscribes  more 
than   they  can   easily  spare  to  anything.     As  for 
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the  moral  tone  of  society,  it  has  only  altered  in 
some  of  the  forms  of  its  appetite,  and  adopted 
a  cloak  of  humbug  it  used  to  do  without.  Have 
another  bucket  of  that  wash  ?  " 

"I  will.     Here's  another  thing " 

"  Oh,  here !  I  move  that  the  question  be  now 
put !     Let's  talk  about  something  concrete." 

"Very  well.  Of  course  I  know  the  value  of 
your  material  egotism.  It's  mostly  talk,  ingenious 
special  pleading,  of  which  you  can  see  the  sophistry 
as  well  as  I  can.  You  do  it  very  well ;  but  it  is 
not  quite  good  enough.  But  if  you  don't  take 
care  you'll  get  to  believe  all  you're  saying.  And 
it  were  better  to  go  back  through  the  aeons  and 
be  an  ape  with  no  thoughts  but  mischief  and 
cocoa-nuts,  than  do  that." 

"What  has  come  over  you  to  make  you  take 
such  a  very  confident  view  of  the  future  of  things 
in  general?  You  were  not  ever  thus.  You  used 
to  be  much  more  desperate  and  Nihilistic,  though 
equally  inflated  with  prophetic  gas — fire,  I  mean. 
Has  somebody  undertaken  to  publish  a  volume 
of  fugitive  verse,  and  given  you  a  cheque  in 
advance  for  it  ?  " 
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"  No,    my   boy  !     But   somebody   has    left   me 
four  thousand  a  year  ;    rest  his  manes  !  " 

"Honest  Injun?" 

« 'M." 

"  Great    Coram    Street  !       And    its    mystery  ! 
And  I  can  no  longer  act  as  patron  to  my  Grub 
Street  poet,  and  minister  whisky-and-soda  to  him, 
and  consolation  and  reproof,  without  compunction. 
You  will  have  chambers  in  Piccadilly,  with  Nankin 
and  Dresden   stuff,  and  belong  to   a   club  in    St. 
James's  Street,  and  smoke  eightpenny   Labradors 
and   Chinchillas,  and   flood   the   world   with   your 
own  poems  in  vellum,  and  have  a  crowd  of  tramps 
hanging  at  your  door  for  half-crowns,  whom  you 
will  speak  of  as  the  poor,   and   have  always  with 
you.     My  good  man,  it  will  hardly  be  worth  your 
while  to  continue  to  know  me,  living  at   a  forty 
pound   rent   in   some    chambers   east   of    Charing 
Cross.     You  will  be  seen  in  Piccadilly  at  twelve 
in  the  day,  in  a  long,  woolly,  black  frock-coat  with 
a  yellow  carnation,  and  patent  leathers  and  white 
spats;  you  will  be  seen  in  the  circle  lounge  of  the 
Alhambra  at  night ;  you  will  go  to  Sandown  ;   you 
will  play  baccarat;    you  will  get  yourself  shaved 
and  singed  at  Shipwright's  or  Truefitt's M 
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"  Oh,  don't  be  a  d d  fool !      I  shall  go  on 

living  in  two  rooms  and  a  kettle-hutch,  in  good 
old  Staple  Inn  until  I  see  reason  to  the  contrary. 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do :  I'll  invite  you  to  dinner 
when  we  come  back  to  town,  dinner  at  the  Cri- 
terion, with  the  glee  choir  and  champagne.  I 
should  think  that  would  suit  your  miserable  and 
much-polluted  soul  down  to  the  ground." 

"  It  would,  McEwan,  it  would.  You  may  take 
me  to  the  Empire  afterwards,  and  the  Cavour. 
I  will  cheerfully  submit  for  your  sake.  I  will  even 
condescend  to  borrow  money  of  you  occasionally." 

"  Do  you  want  any  now  ?  M 

"  No,  thanks." 

"  Do  I  owe  you  any  ?  " 

"  Let's  see — yes.  You  owe  me  thirty  shillings 
altogether.  I  don't  see  why  you  shouldn't  fork 
up  that." 

"  Here  you  are,  thirty  marks  and  thirty  pfennigs. 
That's  about  right.  You  have  revolting  opinions, 
and  putrid  morals,  but  you  always  lent  me  quids 
when  I  was  hard  up,  which  was  generally.  Let's 
go  home  now."  And  Alan  called  and  paid  the 
waiter,  and  drained  his  glass. 

"  Where  do  you  hang  out  ?     Some  garret  next 
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door  to  a  student  and  a  theatre-fiddler,  I  suppose. 
Dans  un  grenier  Comme  on  est  mat  d  trente  ans.}} 

"  I'm  staying  at  the  same  hotel  as  you  are." 

"You  are  full  of  surprises.  I  suppose  that  is 
part  of  the  new  lavish  regime.  We  shall  have  you 
wearing  gloves  and  getting  a  dozen  new  shirts 
soon,  of  which  the  cuffs  don't  have  to  be  pared  with 
a  penknife  when  they  come  home  from  the  wash. 
And  have  you  seen  those  girls  at  the  '  Wittelsbach 
Hotel '  ?  » 

"  I  have  been  travelling  with  them  for  the 
last  week.  They  came  to  that  place  at  my 
suggestion." 

"Take  me  home.  It  is  enough.  Don't  give 
me  any  more  surprises.  Have  you  got  the  painter's 
daughter  to  unbend  ?  " 

"  Quite.     Very  flexible." 

u  I  see.  And  here  was  I  thinking  to  take  the 
shine  out  of  you,  and  personify  wealth,  fashion,  and 
gaiety.  You  are  now  the  shiner.  Are  you,  perhaps, 
on  the  first  floor  ?  " 

"Yes.  In  the  suite  reserved  for  ambassadors 
and  incognito  royalty.  I  have  engaged  all  the 
apartments     for    myself,    and     keep     six     negro 
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attendants  fantastically  attired,  and  an  organ  ape 
in  a  red  gown.  I  have  arranged  for  a  military 
band  to  play  behind  my  chair  at  meal  times,  and 
am  going  to  buy  the  new  Pinakothek,  and  have  it 
packed  to  take  home." 

"  Then  you  can  stand  me  a  cab-fare  home," 
"  Kot !  Do  you  good  to  walk.  Come  along.-" 
And  Alan  strode  along  whistling  under  the 
starlit  summer  sky,  and  very  light  of  heart,  for 
had  he  not  a  pretty  girl  to  love  him,  a  fortune 
to  live  on,  and  his  familiar  and  trusted  friend  to 
talk  to  ? 


CHAPTER  III. 

When  Nellie  came  down  in  the  morning  into  the 
pleasant  Speisesaal  of  the  "  Wittelsbacher  Hof," 
where  the  windows  were  open,  she  saw  the  blue  sky 
of  another  cloudless  July  day  in  fragments  between 
the  hanging  white  muslin  curtains,  and  baskets 
of  inviting  little  rolls  of  various  shapes  and  tastes 
on  all  the  oblong  white-decked  tables,  and  shallow 
sancers  of  whitish  yellow  butter,  solid  with  ice, 
despite  the  temperature,  the  usual  fantastically- 
folded  white  napkins,  and  the  usual  pale,  busy 
young  German  waiters,  polite  with  that  almost 
Austrian  politeness  which  begins  to  modify  the 
stiffer  ceremoniousness  of  more  Northern  Germany 
when  one  comes  to  Bavaria,  and  becomes  almost 
Oriental  if  one  pursue  one's  journey  to — say  Prag  or 
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the  Kaiserstadt.  She  saw  more  than  this,  in  the 
form  of  a  gentleman  in  a  fawn-coloured  "camel 
hair  "  suit,  which  set  off  to  advantage  his  dark  hair, 
tanned,  sallow  complexion,  and  neat  body,  who  was 
sitting  at  one  of  the  tables  near  a  window,  waiting 
for  his  breakfast  and  reading  a  newly  arrived  London 
paper,  with  all  the  folds  of  postage  fresh  upon 
it  yet,  though  it  was  fastened  banner  fashion  to 
one  of  those  very  inconvenient  poles  which  prevail 
in  hotels  and  cafes.  The  gentleman  glanced  up 
half  absently  at  the  white  frock  which  came  into 
his  line  of  sight,  appeared  to  appreciate  it,  rose, 
put  the  banner  into  his  left  hand  and  approached 
Nellie,  with  the  memorable  and  striking  address : 

"  Good  morning,  Miss  Potter ! " 

"Mr.  Stanton!  Oh,  how  do  you  do?  Fancy 
you  being  here.     Well,  this  is  a  surprise." 

"  Isn't  it  ?  That's  what  I  feel."  He  had  said 
good  morning  as  if  they  had  said  good  night  ten 
hours  ago,  and  certainly  did  not  seem  surprised. 
He  added :  (c  I  hope  I  may  assume  that  it  is  a 
pleasant  surprise.     They  aren't  always  you  know." 

Nellie  smiled  and  replied  : 

"I  suppose  you  are  fishing  for  compliments/' 
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in  a  tone  which  she  imagined  to  be  benevolently 
satirical. 

"Yes.  Do  you  feel  inclined  to  rise,  or  don't 
you  like  the  colour  of  the  fly  which  has  walked 
into  your  parlour  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  a  spider,  am  I  ?  " 

"  Well,  no.  Hardly.  Might  be  with  practice, 
perhaps.     Tried  much  spinning  ?  " 

<{  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Oh,  nothing.  Let's  change  metaphors,  and 
start  fresh." 

Nellie  thought  she  didn't  like  Mr.  Stanton  half 
so  much  as  she  had  expected  to.  He  seemed  to  be, 
if  not  laughing  at  her  deliberately,  at  any  rate,  not 
treating  her  with  that  reverence  which  she  had 
begun  to  find  to  be  due  to  her  beauty  and  generally 
striking  personality.  Alan  laughed  and  joked,  it 
was  true,  but  always  with  great  deference  to  her, 
and  a  real  and  evident  care  not  to  offend  knowingly, 
or  lose  her  good  opinion. 

"  You  haven't  asked  after  uncle  and  Ida. 
There's  a  fresh  beginning  for  you." 

"  No.  I  did  omit  that  attention.  I  trust  they 
are  in  their  usual  health  and  spirits  ?     It   is  not 
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necessary  to  ask  how  you  are/'  he  replied,  with  a 
glance,  in  which  the  admiration  was  certainly 
frank,  and  made  amends  to  Nellie  for  the  rather 
callous  and  offhand  manner  of  his  talk.  Then  he 
added : 

"  I  find  you  have  come  across  my  old  friend 
McEwan  in  the  course  of  your  travels." 

u  Oh — er — yes.     How  did  you  find  that  out  ?  " 

"He  told  me.  I  met  him  last  night,  at  his 
favourite  occupation,  drinking  beer,  and  meta- 
physical speculation.     Queer  old  chap,   isn't  he  ?  w 

"  I  think  he  is  very  nice.  We  like  him  very 
much  indeed." 

"  That's  all  right.  He  is  really  a  very  good 
fellow,  with  all  his  eccentricities,  I  think,  though 
many  people  don't  appreciate  him." 

u  Have  you  known  him  long  ?  " 

"  About  fifteen  years.  I  remember  him  coming 
up  to  the  University  as  a  raw  lad  with  a  strong 
Scotch  accent  and  a  pious  disposition,  who  knew  a 
lot  about  classics  and  Carlyle,  and  catching  fish. 
An  innocent,  outdoor,  muscular  creature,  full  of 
beautiful  illusions.  I  don't  think  he  has  lost  them 
all  yet." 

vol.  ii.  i: 
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Here  the  voice  of  the  innocent,  outdoor,  mus- 
cular creature  was  heard  in  the  passage  outside, 
followed  by  the  merry  laugh  of  Ida  Potter,  and 
they  came  in,  followed  by  Uncle  Charles.  Ida's 
change  of  expression  from  mirth  to  disgust  was 
almost  comic,  and  she  entirely  ceased  to  exchange 
badinage  with  Alan,  and  made  commonplace, 
proper  remarks  about  the  heat  and  the  picture- 
galleries,  which  were  almost  worthy  of  her  good 
father.  Stanton  did  not  appear  to  notice  this,  how- 
ever, or  to  care  in  the  least,  and  talked  cheerfully  to 
everybody  at  the  breakfast-table,  at  which  Uncle 
Charles,  of  course,  invited  him  to  take  a  seat. 

Stanton  professed  himself  absolutely  indifferent 
as  to  what  he  did  at  Munich  in  the  way  of  sight- 
seeing, was  not  an  enthusiastic  sightseer  under 
any  circumstances,  and  had  already  seen  as  many 
pictures  and  statues  as  he  could  tolerate  in  one 
summer.  But  he  would  willingly  be  of  any  assist- 
ance he  could  to  them,  if  there  was  anything  in 
particular  they  wished  to  do. 

n  In  point  of  fact,"  said  Ida  afterwards  to  Alan, 
when  they  were  all  out  of  doors  strolling  about  the 
streets,  and  finding  the  way  to  the  Rathhaus,  "  he 
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means  to  stick  himself  to  the  party  by  any  excuse 
that  can  be  trumped  up." 

"  You  don't  appear  to  like  Stanton." 

"No.     I  can't  say  I  do." 

"  I'm  rather  sorry  for  that.  He  is  a  very  clever 
fellow,  and  amusing1,  and  not  at  all  bad.  His 
manner  is  rather  tinged  with  that  kind  of  depre- 
ciatory stuff  which  is  too  much  the  fashion  among 
clever  men  who  have  a  fair  opinion  of  themselves, 
but  I  don't  think  that's  a  very  serious  fault." 

"  I  don't  think  that  is  much,  if  that  were  all. 
But  I  know  I  wouldn't  trust  him.  I  feel  he  is  a 
humbug — Mr.  McEwan,  if  you  will  take  a  fool's 
advice,  you  won't  trust  him.     Don't  be  offended." 

"  No,  I'm  not  offended.  I  have  no  doubt  you 
mean  what  you  say,  but  you  see  you  bring  no 
evidence.  You  must  allow  that  your  Dr.  Fell  con- 
viction, however  strong,  ought  not  by  itself  to 
make  me  distrust  my  own  familiar  friend  of  fifteen 
years,  who  has  done  me  many  a  kindness  in  his 
abrupt,  off-hand  way,  when  I  sorely  needed  kind- 


ness." 


"  Oh,  I  see  what  you  mean  well  enough.     You 
are  much  too — well,  too  chivalrous,"  said  Ida,  with 
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unusual  hesitation,  u  to  do  anything  but  defend  him. 
I  quite  thought  you  would,  still,  I  do  feel  very 
strongly  that  he  is  a  selfish,  unscrupulous  man,  who 
would  sacrifice  anything  or  anybody  to  gain  his  own 
ends.  And  I  think  you  are  too  fond  of  him  to  see 
straight." 

"Well,  but  I  can't  cast  a  stone.  I'm  as  selfish 
as  I  can  hang  together.  I  inhabit  a  perfect  Crystal 
Palace  in  the  way  of  glass-houses." 

"  Oh,  do  you  ?  Well,  no  doubt  you  know.  It's 
no  good  my  naggling  about  it,  and  I  don't  want  to 
be  disagreeable ;  and,  of  course,  I  may  be  all  wrong. 
I  suppose  you  know  he  was  always  talking  to  Nellie 
in  Paris,  and  gave  her  a  bouquet  when  she  left." 

"  Did  he  ?  "  said  Alan,  changing  countenance 
rather,  "  well,  I  suppose  he  had  a  right  to  if  he  liked. 
I  can  imagine  such  behaviour  to  be  very  natural, 
and  far  from  blamable.  Look  here,  Miss  Potter,  if 
you  will  excuse  a  word  or  two  of  plain  English, 
you  are  a  very  good  fellow,  and  I  am  honoured 
in  having  your  friendship,  and  I  know  you  are 
quite  sincere  aud  disinterested  in  what  yon  say,  and 
think  it  very  kind  of  you  to  take  the  trouble ;  but  I 
assure  you  that  I  not  only  trust  my  friend  (and 
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what  is  a  friend  you  do  not  trust  ?),  but  I  trust — 
Nellie.     You  know  what  I  mean." 

"  Yes.  Of  course  I  know.  Well,  I  will  say  no 
more.  I  will  even  be  civil  to  Mr.  Stanton  for  your 
sake,  and  go  and  talk  to  him,  and  you  can  have 
Nellie  to  yourself.     I'll  look  after  papa/' 

Alan  looked  grateful,  and  puzzled.  He  thought 
it  a  great  pity  that  a  jolly  girl  like  Ida  should  have 
such  an  unreasoning  prejudice.  He  had  hoped 
she  and  Stanton  would  get  along  together  capitally. 
However,  she  might  get  over  the  prejudice  with 
increasing  acquaintance.  Stanton  apparently  in- 
tended that  she  should,  for  he  was  evidently  u  lay- 
ing himself  out/'  as  the  phrase  goes,  to  be  agreeable 
to  Ida,  as  he  walked  in  front  with  Uncle  Charles. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  Stanton  ?  "  asked  Alan 
of  Nellie. 

"  I  like  him.  He  is  rather  nice-looking,  don't 
you  think  ?  " 

"  Decidedly." 

"  Pity  he  isn't  a  little  taller.  Now  you  are 
just  the  right  height  for  a  man  to  be." 

"But  Stanton  is  very  neat  and  well-propor- 
tioned." 
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"  Oh,  yes.     And  lie  dresses  awfully  well." 

"He  always  had  that  virtue.  When  he  was 
younger  and  we  were  both  undergraduates,  he  was 
discovering  new  things  in  ties  and  collars  and 
boots  all  the  time." 

{ '  Why  don't  you  dress  properly,  Alan  ?  Now  you 
have  got  plenty  of  money,  you  have  no  excuse." 

u  My  dear  Nellie,  if  you  give  the  order  I  will 
wear  osmium  and  thallium  ring-mail,  or  parti- 
coloured gun-cotton,  or  finest  woad,  or  what  you 
please,  for  public  purposes,  and  create  that  imposing 
impression  which  seems  to  be  the  thing  aimed  at ; 
but  in  private  life  I  must  say  I  do  like  my  old 
clothes,  which,  like  old  friends,  require  no  ceremony 
and  leave  one  at  one's  ease.  You  see  I  have  never 
had  any  ladies  to  look  after  me,  and  I  suppose  I 
have  got  into  slovenly  habits,"  replied  Alan,  giving 
in  abjectly  to  the  tyrannous  little  Philistine. 

"  What  is  Mr.  Stanton  ?  " 

"  He  is  a  barrister.  At  least  that  is  his  official 
calling ;  but  I  don't  think  he  is  a  very  constant 
attendant  at  the  courts.  He  is  very  imposing  in 
robes  and  wig,  and  that  shaved  face  of  his  gives 
him  the  proper  eighteenth-century  aspects 
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Why  doesn't  he  let  his  moustache  grow  ?  ' 
"  I  don't  know.  You'd  better  ask  him." 
Alan  was  getting  a  little  tired  of  the  topic  he 
had  started,  and  a  diversion  in  the  form  of  a  shop- 
window  full  of  jewellery  was  welcome,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  find  something  which  caught 
Nellie's  fancy  sufficiently,  with  the  intention  of 
privily  buying  it  for  her  afterwards. 

Well,  I  have  no  intention  of  pursuing  this  maid 
and  her  two  admirers  (for  Stanton  must  count  as 
one)  through  all  the  subtle  trivialities  of  all 
the  fragmentary  conversations  of  an  idle  summer 
day.  A  little  of  it  is  quite  enough,  and  will  readily 
suggest  the  reams  of  rubbish  which  might  be 
recorded.  It  may  be  plausibly  objected :  Why 
write  any  of  it  at  all  ?  To  which  the  answer  is : 
Because  most  people,  not  being  aware  that  par- 
ticular moments  of  their  lives  are  leading  one 
after  another  to  important  incidents  of  their 
destinies,  do  not  act  or  talk  "up  to"  the 
dignity  of  the  situation,  and  the  u  situation M  is 
rarely  dignified.  If  they  all  knew  beforehand 
the  parts  they  would  have  to  play,  they  would 
doubtless  get  the  words  written  in  by  persons  fitter 
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than  themselves  to  select  what  was  appropriate, 
omit  all  that  was  evidently  non-essential,  and 
choose  the  scenery.  Which  is  absurd.  In  reality, 
one  most  likely  loses  all  the  effect  of  an  intended 
climax  in  a  prepared  conversation  because  the  other 
party  is  not  attending,  and  says  "  What  ? "  or 
because  a  cab  rattles  past,  or  a  bit  of  dust  blows 
in  one's  eye.  Moreover,  no  one  does  prepare  their 
conversation,  except  those  dreary  persons  who  have 
a  store  of  jokes  which  have  to  be  inserted  somehow, 
or  those  who  mean  to  u  have  an  explanation  M  with 
somebody,  and  end  by  saying  something  totally 
different  from  what  they  intended.  Life  is  dramatic 
in  the  larger  sense,  in  that  it  contains  countless 
interesting  or  surprising  occurrences,  which  are  the 
direct  outcome  of  human  passions ;  but  it  is  not 
dramatic  in  the  smaller  and  stage-managing  sense, 
where  the  gratification  of  a  paying  audience  is  the 
true  "plot."  And  on  the  real  stage  where  men 
and  women  play,  the  little  things  are  inextricably 
mixed  up  with  the  large  things,  so  that  poor  Nellie 
for  the  moment  is  not  quite  sure  whether  she  likes 
Alan  McEwan,  Harold  Stanton,  or  that  bracelet 
best,  and  is  afraid  the  blazing  sun  will  injure  her 
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complexion,  which  it  is  in  reality  improving,  and 
so  prattles  with  a  pretty  mouth  the  notions  of  a 
silly  head,  and  trips  on  pretty  feet  along  a  road 
leading  she  knows  not  where.  But  if  it  is  pleasant 
and  amusing  to  have  one  man  to  play  at  love  with, 
it  is  obviously  twice  as  pleasant  to  have  two,  and 
she  wavers  innocently  between  them,  repelled  at 
times  by  Alan's  unconditional  servitude  and  kindly 
temper  because  there  is  no  more  victory  to  win 
and  no  opposition,  attracted  at  times  by  Stanton's 
apparent  nonchalance.  He  seems  to  enjoy  Ida's 
society  or  her  own  with  placid  indifference,  which 
irritates  Nellie,  and  he  as  good  as  tells  her  that  at 
least  half  of  her  opinions  are  ridiculous,  without 
caring  at  all  about  her  feelings,  or  apparently 
about  anything  else.  So  she  makes  up  her  mind 
that  she  does  not  like  Mr.  Stanton  at  all,  and  then 
immediately  afterwards  finds  herself  thinking  what 
a  becoming  colour  his  tie  is,  and  how  well  his  boots 
fit,  and  wonders  if  he  is  as  disagreeable  to  Ida  as 
he  is  to  herself. 

Stanton  himself  did  not  talk  to  Alan  about  the 
Potters  at  all,  when  the  two  young  men  found  them- 
selves alone  ;  nor  did  Alan  show  any  inclination  to 
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approach  the  subject,  but  talked  in  his  usual  way 
about  quite  other  matters,  as  they  sat  together 
smoking  in  the  evening.  The  session  was  rather 
late  that  evening,  as  they  had  all  been  to  the  opera, 
and  supped  afterwards  at  the  big  restaurant 
attached  to  the  "  Hotel  zum  Wittelsbacher  Hof," 
where  smart  Miinchen  Kellnerins  brought  stone- 
ware mugs  of  Pschorr,  six  in  each  hand,  to  the 
thirsty  guests  at  the  round  and  polished  wooden 
tables  and  wicker  Thonet  chairs.  Uncle  Charles 
had  stayed  and  smoked  a  pipe  when  the  girls 
retired,  and  made  a  sketch  of  Paula  the  Kellnerin, 
to  the  immense  gratification  of  that  shapely  damsel, 
concerning  whom  Ida  used  to  "  chaff  "  her  papa, 
which  Nellie  thought  vulgar.  Nor  was  Nellie 
pleased  to  leave  the  two  young  men  within  the 
sphere  of  such  a  (naturally)  corrupting  influence. 
However,  Paula  had  dozens  of  other  guests  to 
attend  to,  and  artists  were  no  great  novelty  to  her, 
and  Uncle  Charles  toddled  virtuously  to  bed  when 
his  pipe  went  out,  and  Stanton  and  McEwan 
talked  about  the  opera,  which  was  a  subject 
they  both  enjoyed,  and  the  merits  of  the  prima 
donna  who  had  played  it.     Carmen  was  the  piece. 
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Having  exhausted  that,  they  went  to  their  several 
bedrooms. 

Next  morning,  when  Alan  came  down  to  break- 
fast, he  was  surprised  to  meet  Stanton  and  Nellie 
coming  in  at  the  front  door.     She  said : 

"  We've  just  been  outside  for  a  turn,  it's  so 
nice  and  cool  now,  and  I've  got  quite  an  appetite." 

Stanton  said  nothing  at  all,  and  went  to  look 
for  the  English  paper,  smiling  to  himself  at  the 
talent  for  diplomatic  suppressio  veri  Nellie  was 
developing,  as  the  "  turn  "  had  consisted  of  a  walk 
of  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  duration  about 
the  town,  which  they  had  yesterday  as  good  as 
appointed  to  take.     Alan  murmured,  to  nobody  in 

particular : 

I  asks,  without  guile, 

And  I  trusts,  not  in  vain, 
If  this  is  the  style 

"Which  is  going  to  obtain  ? 

Later  in  the  day,  Nellie  made  herself  agreeable 
to  Alan  in  a  sort  of  remorseful  way,  he  having  made 
no  remonstrance,  nor  said  nor  done  aught  else  that 
could  be  first  worked  up  into  a  grievance  against 
him,  and  then  gradually  developed  into  a  defence 
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of  herself.  Ida  had  not  heard  anything  of  the 
u  turn  "  before  breakfast,  or  the  probability  is  that 
there  would  have  been  more  or  less  of  a  "  row." 
As  it  was,  she  simply  remarked  to  Alan  that  she 
thought  "a  shallow  depression  had  travelled  from 
Great  Britain,  across  France  to  South  Germany, 
which  was  hanging  over  this  area,  and  would 
probably  cause  secondary   disturbances   later." 

"  The  ladies  of  Dodona  and  Delphi  were  not  in 
it  with  you,"  replied  Alan,  with  rather  a  sour  smile. 

"With  a  dash  of  Cassandra,  I  think.  Wasn't 
it  part  of  her  fortune  never  to  be  believed  until  it 
was  too  late  ?  " 

li  Oh,  don't !  It'll  all  come  out  right  way  up, 
somehow,  I  expect.  What's  the  next  move?  Do 
you  think  you  have  all  exhausted  Miinchen  nearly  ?  ' 

"I  don't  know  what  papa  thinks,  but  I  am 
quite  ready  to  go  on.  Nuremberg  is  the  next  place 
in  our  plan." 

"  Niirnberg." 

"  I  think  Munich  a  very  charming  town,  but  we 
were  happier  at  Heidelberg." 

u  Maybe  we  were.     Some  of  us." 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Uncle  Charles  was  a  very  kind-hearted  man ; 
but  his  incapacity  for  seeing  the  little  human 
comedies  and  tragedies  performed  under  his  nose 
was  remarkable,  and  he  had  got  into  his  worthy 
but  addled  head  the  notion  that  young  Stanton 
was  rather  disposed  to  admire  his  daughter  Ida, 
a  notion  which  was  in  some  measure  justified  by 
Stanton's  behaviour,  as  that  individual  usually 
seemed  to  prefer  her  company  in  public,  and 
addressed  a  good  deal  of  his  conversation  to  her. 
Stanton's  reasons  were  obscure.  Perhaps  he  was 
piqued  at  her  rather  distant  manner  to  him,  which 
contrasted  strongly  with  her  familiar,  facetious 
manner  with  Alan  McEwan,  and  was  determined 
to  overcome  that  dislike  from  motives  of  personal 
vanity.  Perhaps  he  wished  to  have  a  means  ready  at 
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hand  of  provoking  Nellie's  jealousy  whenever  that 
stimulus  seemed  expedient.  Perhaps  it  was  natural 
to  him  to  cover  a  real  purpose  by  a  simulated  other 
purpose,  so  that  persons  who  speculated  on  his 
intentions  should  come  to  wrong  conclusions. 
Probably  there  was  something  of  each  of  these. 
So  Uncle  Charles  tried  a  little  gentle  pumping 
of  Alan,  as  to  his  friend's  means  and  character, 
on  the  pretext  of  asking  Stanton  to  join  them,  if 
he  felt  so  disposed,  in  their  further  progress 
towards  the  Rhine,  and  Stanton  being  evidently 
an  old  friend  of  Alan's,  Uncle  Charles  supposed 
Alan  would  be  glad  of  the  companionship  of  a 
man  of  his  own  age  and  standing.  Of  course  Alan 
gave  a  most  favourable  account  of  his  friend,  and 
of  course  Uncle  Charles  gave  the  suggested  invita- 
tion, in  the  presence  of  the  rest  of  the  party  in 
the  hotel  dining-room,  quite  unconscious  of  the 
faces  Ida  made  at  him,  which  indeed  no  pne 
saw  except  Stanton,  who  was  amused.  In  answer 
to  Ida's  expostulations,  which  came  afterwards 
when  it  was  too  late,  Uncle  Charles  naturally 
defended  himself  by  repeating  an  account  of 
Alan's  report,  turning  the  hitter's   positives  inci- 
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dentally  into  superlatives.  Ida  subsequently  said 
to  Alan : 

"  If  a  man  is  sitting  on  a  branch  and  saws  it 
at  the  side  nearest  the  tree,  what  would  you  expect 
to  happen  ?  " 

"  I  should  expect  the  stump  end  to  shortly 
become  an  Ultimate  in  Remainder." 

"  And  what  would  you  call  the  man  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  should  call  him  a  fool." 

"So  should  I."  And  Ida  nodded  with  grim 
sagacity. 

"  This  seems  to  be  a  parable.  Will  you 
interpret  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I've  no  patience  with  you !  You  are 
quite  sharp  enough  to  know  what  I  mean." 

"Well,  but  supposing  I  do,  how  would  you 
have  me  behave  ?  I  can't  backbite  my  friend,  who 
after  all  is  perfectly  entitled  to  have,  and  to  express 
feelings  of  admiration,  let  us  call  it,  for — well, 
anybody.  I  can't  prevent  him,  and  don't  quite 
see  that  I  have  a  right  to  try,  though  naturally 
I'd  rather  he  didn't." 

"  No  right  ?  Well,  I  should  have  thought  you 
had.   However,  I  suppose  it's  no  business  of  mine." 
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"  Don't  be  offended,  please.  I  want  all  the 
friendship  you  can  spare,  and  I  assure  you  I 
value  it.  But  that  branch  hasn't  come  down  yet, 
after  all.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  in  that  branch 
still." 

"  Well,  I  hope  you  will  find  it  deserves  your 
confidence."  And  Ida  touched  one  of  Alan's  hands 
with  her  own,  and  said  :  "  Anybody  who  has  you 
for  a  friend  is  rather  lucky  I  think." 

When  she  and  Nellie  were  alone  in  the  room 
of  the  latter,  where  there  was  an  arm-chair  as  well 
as  a  sofa,  so  that  both  could  be  comfortable,  Ida 
said,  in  the  course  of  conversation  :  "  I  say,  are 
you  engaged  to  Mr.  McEwan  ?  " 

"  No.  Of  course  I  like  him  very  much — so 
do  you,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  well,  it  doesn't  so  much  matter,  but  I 
rather  thought  you  must  be.  Then  it  isn't  the 
case  ?  " 

"No.     Did  anybody  say  anything  about  us  ?  i 

"Well,  I  can't  say  that  anybody  did.  It  only 
struck  me  you  seemed  at  one  time  on  rather  intimate 
terms.  Never  mind,  don't  let's  argue.  Let's  talk 
of  something  else.     Perhaps  I  have  been  a  little 
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unjust  myself  sometimes  lately,  and  it  may  have 
made  me  unpleasant.  Fm  very  sorry  if  that  is  so, 
dear."  And  Ida  kissed  her  cousin,  and  a  complete 
reconciliation  ensued,  out  of  which  proceeded  a 
kind  of  unwritten  treaty  to  the  effect  that  Ida  was 
at  liberty  to  consider  Alan  as  unappropriated,  while 
Nellie  was  not  to  be  reproached  for  tolerating  Mr. 
Harold  Stanton.  Wherefore  it  would  seem  that  it 
was  not  so  much  a  dislike  to  injustice  in  the 
abstract  that  had  moved  Ida  to  wrath  against  Nellie, 
as  liking  for  McEwan  in  the  concrete. 

Soon  after  this,  the  whole  party  moved  on  to 
Niirnberg,  and  wandered  all  through  a  scorching 
day  up  and  down  steep  streets  to  see  the  Rathhaus, 
and  the  Grooseman,  and  Sachs'  house,  and  Albrecht 
Diirer's  house,  and  the  Sebaldus  Kirche,  and  Queen 
Kunigunde's  lime-tree,  under  which  a  peacock  and 
a  party  of  American  lady-tourists  had  a  squawking 
competition,  so  that  heat,  thirst,  and  fatigue  made 
progress  in  any  kind  of  sentiment  almost  impossible, 
and  every  one  was  a  trifle  sleepy  in  the  afternoon. 
Howbeit,  in  the  early  evening,  Alan  managed  to 
find  Nellie  alone  in  the  garden  of  the  homely  inn, 
and   endeavoured  to  have  the  present  ambiguous 
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state  of  affairs  cleared  up.  Ida  was  still  asleep 
upstairs  in  a  bodice  and  petticoat,  and  Stanton  had 
disappeared,  in  search,  it  was  supposed,  of  a  cafe 
where  he  could  find  an  English  paper,  and  was,  in 
all  probability,  gone  to  sleep  there  with  an  extinct 
cigar  on  a  little  marble  table  in  front  of  him.  It 
was  about  seven,  or  a  quarter  past,  and  the  garden 
was  left  in  the  shade,  now,  of  the  house  and  a  few 
chestnut-trees.  Just  an  ordinary  dusty  garden, 
with  wooden  tables  and  chairs,  surrounded  by  the 
back  buildings  and  kitchen  department  of  the  inn. 
Nellie  was  walking  slowly  and  aimlessly  about  in  a 
black  straw  sailor-hat,  with  a  pale  blue  ribbon,  with 
a  Tauchnitz  novel  in  her  hand,  which  she  seemed 
too  lazy  to  read. 

"Where's  Mr.  Potter  ?  "  said  Alan. 

"  He's  gone  painting,  somewhere  on  the  town 
wall." 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  to  come  for  a  stroll,  to  find 
him  and  bring  him  back  to  supper  ?  n 

« It's  so  hot." 

"  It's  cooler  now,  and  there  will  be  no  end  of  a 
sunset  over  the  town  if  we  get  to  the  right  place. 
Besides,  I  want  you  to  come." 
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"  Do  you  ?  Well,  then,  I  suppose  I  must."  And 
they  went.  Nellie  had  been  rather  avoiding  the 
inevitable  "explanation"  of  late,  and  was  most 
unwillingly  brought  to  talk  about  her  own  conduct. 
She  shirked  a  good  deal  at  first,  and  either  did  not 
give  direct  answers,  or  gave  none  at  all,  to  the 
,  tentative  questions  with  which  Alan  began,  with 
timidity  and  propitiatory  expressions,  to  try  to 
arrive  at  an  intelligible  position.  At  last  he  said: 
"  Well,  I  don't  understand.     I  give  it  up." 

"  Give  up  what  ?  "  replied  Nellie,  rooting  up  a 
grass  blade  or  two  with  her  toe,  as  they  paused 
on  the  uphill  path  towards  the  Burg. 

"  I  thought — I  hoped  you  loved  me,  Nellie,  not 
so  long  ago." 

She  continued,  apparently,  to  devote  all  her 
attention  to  the  little  grass  tuft. 

"  I  seem  to  have  given  you  offence  in  some  way 
— I  can't  for  the  life  of  me  tell  how ;  but  I'm 
very  sorry,  for  I  would  give  more  than  I  have  to 
make  you  happy." 

"  You  haven't  offended  me." 

"  Well,  do  you  love  me  or  don't  you  ? " 

No  reply.     At  last :  "  Let's  go  on  a  bit  further. 


f  2 
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We  can  see  better  from  there."     So  they  walked 

* 

on,  and  stopped  again  and  saw  the  evening  sunlight 
redden  all  the  gables  of  Niirnberg. 

a  Nellie,  I  don't  think  you  quite  realise  what 
you  are  doing.  I  don't  believe  you  would  willingly 
cause  pain  to  anybody,  or  wish  to  mislead  them, 
and  I  do  ask  you  to  make  things  clear  to  me, 
for  I  would  give  my  two  eyes  for  your  love's 
sake." 

Nellie  turned  to  him  suddenly :  "  Oh,  don't  talk 
like  that !  I'm  very  sorry  indeed,  and  I  like  you 
very  much ;  but  you  must  try  and  forgive  me — or 
try  and  forget  all  about  me — I  was  only — I  mean 
I  didn't  know  any  better — I  don't  think  I  knew 
what  being  in  love  meant  before — but  now " 

"  But  now  you  do,  and  some  one  else  has  taught 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Alan.     What  do  you.  think  of  me  ?  " 

11  Well,  I  suppose  you  couldn't  help  it." 

"No,  I  couldn't.  Oh,  Alan,  I  do  love  him  so  ! 
Will  you  try  and  forgive  me  ?  I  don't  want  to  lose 
you  altogether." 

"  Me  forgive  you  ?  My  dear  child,  there's 
nothing   to   forgive ;    I   only   wanted   to    have    no 
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misunderstanding  about  it.  Just  look  upon  me  as 
an  old  friend — and  his  old  friend  I  undoubtedly 
am." 

"  And  you  won't  leave  us  suddenly  now  ? ' 

"Oh  no.  Fll  hang  on  and  make  myself 
agreeable  in  my  usual  manner." 

"  Why  don't  you  fall  in  love  with  Ida  ?  I'm 
sure  she  likes  you." 

"  Well — I  can't  quite  treat  the  matter  as  if  it 
were  a  question  of  changing  a  brand  of  cigars, 
you  know.  You  will  have  experience  enough  of 
your  own  some  day  to  grasp  that." 

"  I'm  afraid  I've  behaved  rather  badly  to  you." 

"  Never  mind.  Don't  imagine  that  I  am  going 
about  breathing  despair  and  vengeance,  you  know. 
But  do  be  sure  this  time  you  know  your  own 
mind." 

"  I'm  quite  sure.  I  wish  I  wasn't.  I'm  so 
sorry.     I  am  really." 

n  How  much  does  he  know  ?  " 

"Nothing,  except  what  he  guesses.  I  mean, 
I  haven't  told  him  anything;  but  I  think  he  is 
finding  out  a  little.  You  won't  talk  to  him  about 
this,  will  you  ?  " 
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"  Repeat  this  conversation  ?  Not  likely.  Well, 
Nellie,  that's  all  right.  If  you  want  a  friend 
badly  ever  by-and-by,  Fll  be  there,  you  know. 
Now  let's  go  and  find  the  RA." 

Later  on,  after  supper,  Alan  stood  alone  on 
that  old  city  wall,  looking  over  the  darkening 
house-tops  and  towers  of  Niirnberg  at  the  pale, 
peach-coloured  sky  beyond,  while  all  the  sad 
words  of  a  song-laden  memory  passed  through 
his  mind,  made  more  sorrowful  by  the  silent  twi- 
light and  the  ancient  town  which  had  outlived 
its  celebrity  and  power,  to  become  a  show  for 
curious  tourists ;  the  home  of  Diirer,  which  had 
lived  to  be  a  hint  for  scene-painters ;  the  mediaeval, 
useless  husk  of  walls  outside  which  a  greater 
Niirnberg  of  railway,  waste  and  wilderness,  and 
straggling,  white,  modern  streets,  and  smart 
burgher  villas  had  arisen.     "Ah,  well — 

Wir  tragen 

Die  Triimmem  ins  Nichfs  h  in  fiber 

Unci  hlagen 

Ueber  die  vcrlorcne  Sclwne. 

And  my  poor  love-story  is   gone  with    the    cities 
of  old  time,  I  suppose.     I'd  better  make  up  my 
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mind  that  such  things  are  not  for  me,  and  that 
I  am  better  without  them,  except  as  the  necessary 
experience  for  the  groundwork  of  songs.  Have 
I  got  to  go  through  the  same  sorrowful  and  silly 
old  mill  again  ?  I  trow  not.  You  are  a  beautiful 
girl,  Nellie,  and  I  think  you  mean  no  harm — if 
you  mean  anything  at  all ;  but  a  better  than  you 
is  rotten  in  mother  earth  years  back,  and  feeding- 
roses  and  lilies  far  away  from  here,  and  I  am 
rightly  served  for  forgetting  her,  though  only  for 
a  few  weeks  or  days — my  certie,  they  were  happy 
days !  No  one  can  take  them  from  me ;  but  I 
doubt  I'm  too  old  to  fret  about  you,  Miss  Nellie, 
as  you  deserve.  Fm  not  sure  that  a  good  glass 
or  two  of  Bairisch  or  Glenlivat  and  a  good  friend 
when  you  want  him,  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders 
and  a  wise  word  in  his  mouth,  is  not  worth  any 
ten  girls  who  don't  know  their  own  minds.  Yet, 
I  did  love  you — yet  I  do  love  you.  What  is  the 
good  of  all  this  money  to  me,  if  I  can't  get  love 
too  ?  What  is  the  good  of  any  mortal  thing  ? 
Alan,  man,  you've  been  a  young  fool,  and  I  think 
you're  growing  into  an  old  fool."  And  then  he 
walked   away   back   into   the    town,   and   entered 
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a  homely  Gasthaus  and  took  a  glass  or  two  of 
beer  in  company  with  a  few  honest,  brown-bearded, 
sunburnt  workmen,  with  whom  he  exchanged  a 
little  simple  friendly  talk,  and  walked  back  to 
the  hotel  and  went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly.  The 
next  day  they  all  took  the  train  by  way  of 
Wiirzburg,  Asschaffenburg,  and  Darmstadt,  to 
Mainz,  where  he  and  Stanton  spent  the  evening 
in  the  crypt  of  the  church  "  zum  Heiligen  Geist," 
where,  as  those  who  know  Mainz  are  aware,  more 
consolation  can  be  found  than  in  most  church 
crypts,  and  which  is  conveniently  near  to  the 
"  Hotel  zur  Stadt  Coblentz,"  where  the  party  put 
up  for  the  night. 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  travellers  were  early  awakened  by  the  tramp- 
ing along  the  quay  under  their  windows  of  an 
apparently  endless  procession  of  stout  little  infantry- 
men, with  warm,  red  faces,  cowskin  knapsacks, 
spiked  helmets,  bright  with  burnished  brass  and 
leather,  and  plum-blue  uniforms  with  a  bloom  of 
gray  dust.  Ida  and  Nellie  were  stirred  up  by  the 
loud  martial  blare  and  batter  of  the  band,  and 
peeped  through  their  lace-curtains  on  the  first  floor. 
It  was  about  six  o'clock,  and  a  brilliant,  cloud- 
less morning,  with  a  little  haze  about  the  green 
trees  of  the  further  shore  and  the  distant  islands 
down  the  river.  All  the  life  of  the  place  seemed 
to  have  begun,  and  plenty  of  people,  mainly  of  the 
lower  class  to  be  sure,  were  about  and  busy  in 
various  ways.     The  dark  head   of   the  column  of 
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soldiers  with  glittering  points  were  soon  seen 
emerging  on  the  bridge  of  boats,  and  the  music 
became  mellowed  by  the  distance.  The  tall, 
slender,  railway-bridge  stretched  away  its  immense 
pink  length  across  the  blue  sky,  and  the  Rhine 
passed  under  it,  broad,  glittering,  and  greenish 
gray,  seeming  slow,  peaceful  and  kindly,  but 
dashing  through  the  bridge  of  boats  further  on 
with  a  resistless  rush  which  suggested  the  tre- 
mendous force  and  swiftness  which  underlay  that 
broad,  languid-looking  surface,  and  only  required 
an  obstacle  to  display  it  and  bring  out  the  hidden 
strength  of  Vater  Rhein.  And  the  long  dark 
column  passed  slowly  over  to  the  other  side  like 
a  long  caterpillar. 

"  What  a  beautiful  morning  ! " 

"True,  my  dear.  I  thought  you  would  say 
that.  I'm  very  glad,  as  it  will  be  your  first  ex- 
perience of  the  Rhine." 

{t  You  have  been  along  the  Rhine  before  ?  5 

"Yes,  once.  It  is  simply  delightful  on  a  fine 
day  like  this ;  but  it  is  going  to  be  awfully  hot. 
I  think  now  we  are  up  we  had  better  get  regularly 
up  and  go  out  for  a  walk.     Shall  we  ?  } 
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u  Yes.     Let  us  by  all  means." 

And  they  finished  all  the  necessary  packing, 
put  on  their  hats  and  went  out  to  wander  about 
the  narrow  wynds  and  irregular  old  squares  of 
Mainz,  where  a  white  or  gold  Liebe  Frau  stands 
in  a  niche  at  nearly  every  angle  and  turning  of 
the  mazy  old  town.  They  peeped  into  the  magnifi- 
cent old  Dom,  and  remarked  on  the  contrast  of 
light  and  temperature  within  and  without  it.  They 
stood  and  admired  a  square  and  sturdy  high  tower 
down  near  the  river  and  wondered  what  it  was 
for,  and  while  standing  there  contrived  to  muster 
sufficient  German  to  buy  two  half-liters  of  milk 
from  a  sun-tanned,  leather-faced  old  woman  with 
one  front  tooth,  who  gazed  at  the  two  pretty, 
well-dressed  English  girls  with  benevolent  admi- 
ration, and  brought  a  clattering  set  of  tins  down 
from  a  yoke  on  her  back  and  set  about  measuring 
out  portions,  chattering  the  while  in  quite  unintel- 
ligible Rheinlandisch,  and  finally  named  her  price 
in  the  absolute  terminology  of  a  non-existent 
coinage.  Ida  gave  a  half-mark  and  took  the 
change  without  question,  and  the  old  woman  said 
good  day   and  departed.     Then  they   found  their 
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way  on  to  the  bridge  of  boats,  and  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  on  the  isolated  portion  when  the 
bridge  had  to  be  opened  for  the  passage  of  a 
tug  and  four  barges  from  Holland,  which  were 
duly  examined  and  admired.  By  the  time  the 
bridge  was  reintegrated  it  was  time  for  them  to 
go  back  to  the  hotel,  which  they  did,  cheerful  and 
hungry,  to  find  the  three  gentlemen  sitting  in 
the  back  garden  round  a  table,  waiting  for  them. 
Coffee  and  curly  rolls  and  butter  were  brought, 
also  eggs  for  Uncle  Charles,  who  usually  required 
more  support  at  breakfast-time  than  the  ' '  custom 
of  the  country  w  authorised. 

It  was  arranged  that  they  were  to  take  the 
steamer  which  left  Mainz  at  half-past  nine,  and 
after  breakfast  Uncle  Charles  went  upstairs  to 
finish  packing,  while  Stanton  and  McEwan  sat 
in  the  garden  smoking  and  talking  to  the  girls. 
Alan  looked  round  at  the  party  with  his  usual 
serious   expression,  and  observed : 

"  It  is  customary  in  the  Rhine  country  to  take 
a  glass  of  wine  before  proceeding  on  a  journey."  • 

"  Excellent  custom,"  replied  Stanton  with  equal 
gravity. 
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"  I  propose  adhesion  to  it,"  pursued  Alan. 

"I  beg  to  second  that.  Old  and  picturesque 
traditions  may  not  be  lightly  disregarded." 

"The  ceremony  is  occasionally  preceded  by 
certain  Sortes  numismaticae,  a  kind  of  augury, 
depending  on  the  prone  and  supine  aspects  of  a 
ten-pfennig  piece  which  has  been  placed  in 
unstable  and  rotatory  equilibrium. " 

"  I  have  met  with  it  occasionally." 

"  I  propose  disregarding  that  as  non-essential. 
Apropos,  I  observe  a  waiter  coming  with  a  long 
bottle  and  some  glasses.  It  seems  he  is  going  to 
offer  them  to  us,  which  is  very  gratifying."  Alan 
filled  four  glasses,  pretty,  faintly-coloured  Rhenish 
glasses  with  ornamental  stems,  and  handed  them 
gravely  round.  The  result  was  a  knowing  smile  from 
Ida,  and  a  faint  protest  from  Nellie  as  to  the  earli- 
ness  of  the  hour,  a  scruple  which  of  course  did  not 
hinder  her  from  drinking  it. 

"Ah,  well/'  said  Alan,  "good  things  don't 
last  long.  Enjoy  the  Rhineland  while  you  are 
in  it.  You  will  be  back  in  the  land  of  Earl's  Court 
soon,  and  this  will  be  a  dream.  Prosit !  "  and  they 
touched  one  another's   glasses,  Nellie  taking  one 
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shy  glance,  which  was  half  a  smile,  at  Stanton's 
eyes  as  she  did 'so. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  McEwan,"  said  Ida.  "You 
are  quite  right.  Let  us  lay  ourselves  out  to  be 
as  happy  as  possible  before  the  travels  end  in  a 
railway  family  'bus,  with  horrible  lads  in  long 
overcoats  running  along  behind  all  the  way  down 
the  Brompton  Koad." 

Then  she  and  Nellie  left  the  garden  to  put 
the  finishing  touch  to  their  toilets,  and  see  that 
they  had  left  nothing  unpacked.  Alan  watched 
them  go,  and  then  turning  to  Stanton,  said : 

"  Well,  you've  won  that  game  and  I've  lost  it. 
Here's  t'  ye,  old  man  !  I'd  rather  it  were  you 
than  any  one  else.  You  paint  yourself  black  some- 
times j  but  I  know  it  is,  so  to  speak,  superficial, 
as  blacking  generally  is." 

"Thank  you.  I  think  you  overrate  things. 
You  may  not  have  won  a  particular  game  yourself, 
but  that  doesn't  prove  that  I  have." 

"No,  that  doesn't." 

"  Do  other  things  ?     If  so,  which  ?  " 

"It  is  becoming  obvious.  I  used  to  know  the 
symptoms.     I  don't  think  I  have  forgotten  them. 
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"  This  is  liable  to  become  a  source  of  annoyance 

if  carried  too  far.     I  had  no  idea I  say,  does 

anybody  beside  you  talk  about  any  other  person 
in  connection  with  this  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  any  one  talkst;  but  there 
are  those  who  wink,  and  giggle,  and  nudge  at 
times.     A  pleasing  practice." 

"  Thanks  for  mentioning  it.  I  will  try  and  be 
circumspect.  I  don't  know  that  full  publicity  adds 
to  the  interest  of  pursuits  of  this  kind.  And  you, 
good,  miraculous,  magnanimous  McEwan " 

"  I  was  called  mad  McEwan  in  those  days." 

"  Am  I  to  conclude  that  you  do  not  thirst 
for  my  gore  ?  If  any  one  had  served  me  as  I 
rather  fancy  I  have  served  you  in  this  matter,  I 
think  boiling  oil  and  melted  lead  would  be  very 
inadequate  for  his  occasions.  But  it  is  you  fellows 
that  teach  us  to  be  selfish.  You  offer  us  the  wine- 
cup  of  reconciliation  instead  of  the  cudgel  of 
revenge.  Look  here,  I  am  a  selfish  man  and  know 
it,  and  Fll  give  you  one  straight  tip:  If  you 
unselfish  fellows  would  punch  the  smiter's  head  in- 
stead of  offering  him  the  other  cheek,  you  would 
make  the  world  a  much  more  respectable  place." 
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"All  right.  This  can  be  discussed  further  on 
the  report  stage.  The  RA.  is  coming,  and  I'm 
away  to  pack." 

u  Well,  Stanton,  got  all  your  things  ready  ? 
Time's  getting  od,  isn't  it  ?  M 

Then  Uncle  Charles  went  to  the  door  of  the 
garden  side  of  the  house  where  the  stairs  led  up 
to  the  bedrooms,  and  whistled  and  bellowed  to 
the  girls,  to  the  surprise  and  diversion  of  the 
serving-people.  The  girls  came  down  into  the 
passage,  and  luggage  was  being  very  slowly 
brought  downstairs  and  accumulated  on  a  hand-cart 
by  the  House-Carle  previous  to  convection  to  the 
boat,  for  which,  as  the  bowing  landlord  remarked, 
there  was  "yet  much  time,"  when  Uncle  Charles's 
braces  burst  with  an  audible  report,  owing  to  his 
unnecessarily  insisting  on  showing  the  man  how 
a  trunk  really  ought  to  be  shifted,  so  as  to  present 
an  advantageous  resistance  to  gravitation.  So  Ida 
hurried  hdk*  father  away  to  the  town  to  find  a  shop, 
and  besought  Alan  to  go  with  them  to  interpret. 
Uncle   Charles  said : 

"All  right.  Look  here,  Stanton,  will  you  see 
the " 
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"  Oh,  it's  all  right,  father ;  do  come  away,  or  we 
shall  lose  the  boat !  "  Uncle  Charles  was  dragged 
away,  still  shouting  unintelligible  directions. 

Stanton  had  by  this  time  strolled  in  from  the 
garden,  unperturbed,  with  an  amused  smile  and  a 
cigar.  He  looked  cool  and  comfortable  in  his 
well-cut  fawn-coloured  mixture  suit,  and  pepper- 
and  -  salt  straw  hat  with  a  broad,  dark  blue 
band. 

"What  is  the  matter?"  said  he  to  Nellie,  who 
stood  waiting,  with  her  hat  on,  swinging  a  sun- 
shade, in  the  street  doorway. 

"  Something  has  given  way  suddenly  in  Uncle 
Charles's  costume.     They  have  hurried  to  a  shop." 

"I  see.  And  McEwan  gone  to  Dolmetsch  for 
them.  Good.  We  had  better  stroll  on  to  the 
boat,  I  suppose.     What  do  you  say  ?  " 

"Just  as  well  as  waiting  here.  Oh,  yes,  if  you 
would  like/' 

"  Well,  I  would  like;  come  along."  And  they 
walked  away  to  the  left  along  the  row  of  hotels 
which  border  the  quay  at  Mainz,  in  the  morning 
sunshine  which  now  blazed  hot  upon  their  backs 
as  they  crossed  the  fine  dusty  grit   near  the  new 
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Concert  Hall.  In  time  they  got  into  the  steamer- 
station,  if  such  a  name  be  allowed,  and  after  an 
inquiry  "Nach  Bonn?"  to  which  the  reply  "Ja 
wohl !  "  was  given,  walked  on  board  the  fine  saloon 
steamer  Humboldt. 

"  What  a  nice  boat !  "  I 

"Yes.  Competent  boat.  Let  us  explore  it. 
Here  is  another  useful  lesson  in  the  language.  '  Das 
besteigen  des  Ruderstuhles  ist  verboten.'  Now  if 
you  want  to  besteig  the  Ruderstuhl  you  mustn't. 
Let  us  examine  the  cabins.  Here  are  steps.  Take 
my  hand." 

"  Thanks.     Oh,  how  nice  !     It's  like  an  hotel." 

"Yes.  Even  to  the  curly  napkins,  and  the 
table  d'hote  at  the  barbaric  hour  of  one.  Let's  sit 
down  and  think  what  we  would  like  for  dinner. 
Try  and  concentrate  your  mind  on  it." 

"  They  won't  be  able  to  find  us  when  they 
come  on  board  if  we  stay  here." 

"Well,  it  won't  hurt  them  to  do  without  us 
for  a  few  minutes.  We're  all  in  the  same  boat,  and 
they  will  know  when  she  starts;  we  can't  get 
out  and  walk  ashore  across  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  Rhine." 
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"Well,  if  you  must  I  suppose  you  must.  I 
don't  know  what  you  want  to  stay  down  here  for 
I'm  sure.  I  shall  go  on  deck."  Here  Nellie  sat 
down.  "All  right.  Fll  console  myself  by  reading 
the  bill  of  fare  and  thinking  of  dinner.  ( Einmal 
Thee  oder  Caffee  mit  zweierlei  Brod  und  Butter, 
75  pf .'  "Would  you  like  some  zweierlei  Brod  ? 
They  grow  it,  you  know,  in  the  zwei-fields,  which 
are  also  dry-fields " 

"  And  your  explanation  most  likely  grew  in  the 
lie-fields." 

"  Good  for  you.  You  are  improving.  You  will 
really  have  a  pretty  wit  some  day." 

"  What's  that  noise  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.     Getting  the  steam  up." 

When  new  braces  had  been  obtained  for  Uncle 
Charles,  he  and  those  with  him  hurried  back  to 
the  hotel,  and  found  the  luggage  just  on  the  point 
of  starting,  and  had  to  walk  rather  quickly  to  catch 
their  boat.  The  luggage  was  put  on  board  and 
labelled  with  a  number  for  Bonn,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Alan,  who  directed  his  com- 
panions to  hasten  to  secure  a  deck-table  and  some 
camp-stools,  a   kind  of  requisition  which  did  not 
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require  an  advanced  knowledge  of  the  language  to 
effect.  They  had  scarcely  achieved  that,  when  the 
steamer  bell  rang  loudly  to  attract  the  attention  of 
late  passengers  to  the  passing  of  time.  Ida  sent 
Alan  to  look  for  the  other  two,  Stanton  and  Nellie, 
to  make  sure  that  they  had  duly  embarked.  Alan 
looked  into  all  the  saloons,  and  searched  the  decks 
from  end  to  end,  and  did  not  find  them.  More- 
over, inquiry  proved  that  no  such  persons  had 
been  seen  to  come  on  board.  Meanwhile,  the 
gang-plank  was  being  removed  and  it  was  time 
for  the  boat  to  go.  The  result  was  a  wild  rush 
for  the  shore,  headed  by  Uncle  Charles,  after 
which  the  paddles  revolved,  and  the  good  ship 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  started  down  the  Rhine  with  all 
the  luggage   of  our  travellers  on  board. 

Cl  Now  what  is  to  be  done  ? "  said  Uncle 
Charles,   "  they  must  have  lost  their  way  ! ' 

"  Better  begin  by  going  back  to  the  hotel  and 
asking  a  few  questions,"  replied  Alan.  "Two 
English  people  in  Mainz   will   be   easily  found." 

"  How  tiresome ! "  said  Ida,  "  when  you  come 
to  think  that  all  our  luggage  is  on  board  the 
steamer.     I  haven't  a  thing." 
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"  I've  got  a  pocket-comb,"  said  Alan.  "  By 
the  way,  iheir  luggage  is  on  board  with  ours,  isn't 
it  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes,  it  all  went  on  the  truck  together. 
Will  it  be  lost,   do   you  think  ?  "  replied   Ida. 

"Not  at  all.  When  the  ship  lands  at  Bonn, 
the  luggage  will  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
Koln  -  Diisseldorfer  -  Dampschiff  -  Gesellschaf  t,  and 
remain  on  their  premises  till  a  valid  and  competent 
claimant  turns  up.     But  it's  a  nuisance,  whatever." 

(f  Beastly  nuisance!"  said  Uncle  Charles. 
u  How  they  could  be  such  a  couple  of  fools — 
there,  it's  no  good  talking.  Language  isn't  equal 
to  it.  What's  the  best  thing  to  do,  McEwan, 
supposing  we  find  them  gaping  at  a  church,  or 
something  in  the  next  street,  as  we  very  likely 
shall  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  can't  get  a  boat  till  to-morrow, 
unless  you  go  in  the  dark  through  a  large  part  of 
the  scenery,  which  would  be  rather  a  pity,  as  that 
is  your  principal  attraction.  If  you  think,  that  is 
if  the  ladies  think,  for  I  don't  suppose  the  rest  of 
us  care  a  groschen,  it  would  be  too  inconvenient  to 
put  up  here  for  the  night  again  without  luggage, 
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you  can  take  the  train.  By  that  means,  of  course, 
you  will  get  to  Bonn  sooner  than  the  steamer,  and 
meet  your  luggage,  and  will  see  the  scenery,  but 
not  so  well  as  from  the  boat." 

"Well,  the  girls  had  better  talk  it  over  and 
arrange  all  that.  I'd  just  as  soon  stop  another 
night  and  start  to-morrow.  I  dare  say  the  land- 
lady can  lend  them  a  comb  and  brush/' 

By  this  time  they  had  got  back  to  the  hotel, 
where  Alan  learned  that  the  young  gentleman  and 
lady  had  started  walking  in  the  direction  of  the 
steamer-landing,  before  the  remainder  of  the  party 
returned  from  the  town.  Then  Alan  suggested 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  inquire  if  they  had 
arrived  at  the  steamer-landing,  and  if  so,  what  they 
had  done  next;  and  as  it  was  now  very  hot,  he 
offered  to  go  there  himself,  while  they  rested  at  the 
hotel.  But  Ida  protested  against  leaving  him  to  do 
all  the  work  by  himself,  and  Uncle  Charles  said 
that  they  had  better  not  separate  any  more  ;  so  they 
all  three  hurried  back,  perspiring  and  exasperated, 
in  their  tracks  to  inquire  if  a  young  lady  in  a  white 
dress  and  a  black  straw  hat,  and  a  gentleman  in  a 
yellowish-brown  suit,  had  been  seen  at  the  steamer- 
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station,  Uncle  Charles  suggesting  in  the  true  spirit 
of  consolation  that  they  might  have  asked  that 
before  they  went  off  in  such  haste  to  the  hotel. 

It  appeared  that  the  two  missing  individuals 
had  been  seen  there,  and  that  they  went  on  board 
the  steamer.  This  seemed  to  promise  a  more 
provoking  muddle  than  ever,  until  Alan  elicited  by 
cross-examination  ("I'll  never  despise  learning 
languages  again,"  murmured  Ida)  that  they  had 
gone,  no  doubt,  in  perfect  good  faith,  in  the 
Humboldt  at  nine,  instead  of  in  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm 
at  half-past  nine. 

The  three  looked  at  each  other,  and  laughed 
helplessly. 

"  Well,  now  what's  the  next  move  ?  "  said  Uncle 
Charles.  "  I'm  sure,  McEwan,  I  don't  know  what- 
ever we  should  have  done  without  you." 

"  One  thing  I  will  not  do/'  observed  Ida,  "  is  to 
walk  back  in  this  heat  across  that  shingle  and  dust 
to  that  hotel  again.  I  may  be  weak-minded,  but  I 
don't  want  to  be  more  ridiculous  than  we  can  help, 
and  they  will  think  us  mad.  Can't  we  get  a  cab 
and  go  to  the  station?  I  shall  have  apoplexy 
soon."" 
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"  Yes.     We  had  better  do  that/'  replied  Alan. 

"By  the  way,"  asked  Uncle  Charles,  hat  in 
hand,  mopping  his  face,  "  McEwan,  you  have  all 
the  tickets,  haven't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Including  Stanton's  and  Miss  Potter's. 
That  doesn't  matter  though.  Stanton's  got  some 
money,  and  he  can  take  tickets  for  them  on  board 
the  Humboldt  I  have  no  doubt."  Alan  thought  for 
one  bitter  moment  that  he  would  give  all  his 
recently  acquired  fortune  to  be  in  Stanton's  place 
that  day,  as  he  sent  a  Dienstmanu  to  fetch  a  cab. 

The  Dienstmanu  went  a  long  way  before  he  found 
one,  and  did  not  go  at  a  rash  pace,  and  took  a  glass 
of  beer  at  the  place  where  he  found  the  driver,  who 
was,  of  course,  a  friend  of  his  ;  so  that  some  time 
elapsed  before  the  conveyance,  a  large,  close  fly, 
rolled  slowly  up.  Then  the  driver  and  the  Dienst- 
mann  opened  the  fly  in  a  laborious  and  leisurely  way, 
and  the  Dienstmann  had  to  get  change  out  of  a 
thaler  from  a  friend  for  his  fee.  Then  they  set  off 
through  narrow,  circuitous,  uphill  streets  at  a 
walking  pace,  and  when  exhorted  by  Alan  to 
hurry,  the  driver  pointed  to  labels  at  the  street 
corners,  w  Schritt  fahren,"  in  large  Gothic  letters. 
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It  appeared  to  be  "  polizeilich  verboten  "  to  drive 
fast,  as  there  was  no  room  in  the  streets  to  pass 
anything  larger  than  a  wheelbarrow,  and  the  new 
and  magnificent  station  which  Mainz  boasts  was 
high  up  in  the  new  part  of  the  town,  instead  of  at 
the  end  of  the  quay  where  the  old  one  used  to  be. 
However,  arrive  they  did  in  time,  and  Alan  darted 
into  the  station  to  inquire,  and  came  out  with  the 
information  that  the  morniug  train  had  gone,  and 
the  next  train  that  went  at  more  than  ten  miles  an 
hour,  stopping  at  every  village,  was  in  the  after- 
noon. 

' c  Very  well,"  said  Uncle  Charles,  "  let's  make 
the  best  of  it.  It's  no  good  grumbling.  Let's 
have  some  beer.  I  think  we  deserve  it,  as  the 
whole  blessed  business  is  no  fault  of  ours." 

"  And  it  is  so  awfully  hot,"  said  Ida,  sinking  on 
to  a  bench  in  the  waiting-room,  and  fanning  herself. 

"  In  any  case/'  said  Alan,  "they  won't  be  there 
much  sooner  than  we  will." 

"  One  comfort  is,"  said  Ida,  "  that  if  they  went 
in  the  first  boat  they  won't  have  their  luggage  any 
more  than  we  shall." 

"Don't  be  too  sure,"  said  Alan  ;  "  it  will  arrive 
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half  an  hour  later  than  they  will,  and  they'll  try 
and  claim  it  if  they  have  any  sense." 

u  Well,  then,  I  hope  they  won't  get  it." 
"  Never  mind/'  said  Uncle  Charles.      "  Let  us 
make  ourselves  comfortable.     It's  a  stupid  arrange- 
ment, but  we  have  happily  all  got  good  tempers. n 


CHAPTER  VI. 


It  seems  to  me  a  foolish  thing,  now  I  look  at  it 
in  the  impartial  light  of  personal  past  history, 
to  have  gone  to  Munich  mainly  for  the  sake  of  the 
rather  sentimental  society  of  Miss  Nellie  Potter, 
flavoured  with  the  rather  snappish  pleasantry  of 
Miss  Ida  Potter,  and  the  amiable  foolishness  of 
the  painter. 

It  was  still  more  foolish  to  adhere  to  that 
group  in  the  way  I  did  during  their  homeward 
journey,  and  the  end  of  it  all  was  most  embarrassing 
to  myself,  though  that  was  not  as  obvious  to  me  at 
first  as  it  has  since  become. 

What  my  feelings  were  I  do  not  exactly  know, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  would  repay  the  effort  to  try 
and  define  them  by  ransacking  the  dust-heaps  of 
memory  for  dead  rose-leaves  and  probably  finding 
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potato-peels  and  egg-shells  instead.  What  I  do 
know  is,  that  Nellie  was  in  my  opinion  the  prettiest 
girl  I  ever  saw,  and  that  she  laid  herself  out 
(s'etalait,  as  the  French  say,  referring,  I  believe, 
to  the  goods  in  a  shop  front)  to  be  agreeable  to 
me,  and  that  I  did  not  know  then,  as  I  have  since 
found  out,  that  she  is  a  perfect  fool,  and  as  obstinate 
as  Balaam's  ass.  I  never  remember  being  as  fond 
of  any  woman  as  I  was  of  her.  Matter  of  sense  in 
reality,  no  doubt.  Matter  of  intellect  and  taste  as 
well,  I  nattered  myself  at  the  time.  At  all  events 
I  was  in  a  very  abnormal  condition  under  her 
influence,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

The  crisis  came  on  in  this  way.  We  arrived 
one  afternoon  at  Mainz,  with  the  intention  of  sleep- 
ing there,  and  going  down  the  Rhine  by  boat  to 
Bonn  the  next  morning,  and  McEwan  and  I 
privately  made  up  a  list  of  the  phrases  the  painter 
would  use  about  the  scenery,  and  the  castles,  and 
the  Lorelei  and  all  the  bag  of  tricks.  McEwan 
had  come  into  a  lot  of  money,  but  was  dressed  like 
a  tramp  as  usual,  and  was  entertaining  when  he  had 
something  to  drink,  though  I  fancy  he  was  a  little 
victimised  by  the  young  woman  Nellie,  too.     In 
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fact,  in  one  mock-pathetic  conversation  in  the  dusty 
back-garden  of  an  hotel  he  as  good  as  hinted  it.  I 
felt  rather  sorry  for  him  then,  for  I  like  McEwan, 
and  he  is  amusing.  Now  I  wish  to  goodness 
he  had  had  his  hands  full  of  her,  and  had  kept 
them  so. 

In  the  morning  fate  willed  that  the  painter's 
braces  should  fetch  way  from  their  moorings,  that 
his  points  should  in  fact  be  broken,  with  threaten- 
ings  of  the  result  suggested  by  Poins  when  hearing 
about  the  men  in  buckram.  Wherefore  he  started 
off  with  his  daughter  to  a  shop  to  be  put  under 
repair,  McEwan  going  of  course  to  do  the  talking, 
so  that  Nellie  was  left  with  me.  Then  my  ill  angel 
prompted  me  to  walk  her  off  to  the  steamer,  as  a 
way  of  spending  the  time,  and,  I  admit,  as  an 
opportunity  for  vapid  flirtation.  She,  perceiving 
no  doubt  as  well  as  I  did  the  latter  possibility, 
readily  consented,  and  off  we  went.  Now  some 
never-to-be- sufficiently  maligned  freak  of  the 
management  arranged  that  there  should  be  two 
steamers,  precisely  similar  in  every  respect,  starting 
down  the  river,  one  half  an  hour  behind  the  other. 
Shortly  after  we  had  got  under  weigh,  we  went  up 
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from  the  cabin  on  to  the  promenade  deck,  infested 
by  waiters  in  black  alpaca  caps,  to  look  for  the  rest 
of  our  party,  and  found  after  a  prolonged  search 
and  some  inquiries,  first,  that  they  were  not  on 
board  at  all,  neither  they  nor  their  luggage  ; 
secondly,  that  the  other  wretched  boat  started,  as  I 
have  said,  half  an  hour  behind  ours.  In  my  then 
state  of  mind  I  thought  this  a  great  joke,  and  soon 
succeeded  in  consoling  my  young  friend  for  their 
temporary  absence,  explaining  that  they  and  the 
luggage  (including  ours)  would  follow,  and  all  we 
would  have  to  do  would  be  to  wait  half  an  hour  at 
the  landing-place  to  meet  them.  Of  course  the 
novelty  of  the  situation  made  her  rather  nervous 
and  shy  at  first,  but  she  soon  grew  accustomed  to 
it,  and  was  evidently  not  very  sorry  to  have  this 
part  of  her  journey  personally  conducted  by  me. 
However,  as  I  pointed  out,  there  was  not  a  human 
being  on  board  the  boat  who  knew  either  of  us, 
which  is  of  course  a  very  strong  argument  to  the 
female  mind  in  any  slightly  improper  state  of 
things,  as  well  as  the  obvious  fact  that  it  was  not 
our  fault.  The  proof  that  she  was  not  really  averse 
to  the  proceedings  was  that  the  steamer  stopped 
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at  about  forty  places  on  the  way,  at  any  one  of  which 
she  might  have  suggested  disembarking  to  wait 
for  the  others,  and  I  should  have  been  bound  to 
agree  to  the  proposition ;  but  she  did  not.  In  fact 
she  very  soon  had  recovered  her  customary  spirits, 
and  promenaded  jauntily  about  the  deck  with  me, 
looking,  I  will  say,  very  nice  indeed.  I  had  by  the 
way  to  purchase  tickets  for  her  and  for  myself, 
McEwan  having  ours  stowed  away  somewhere  in 
the  capacity  of  general  courier ;  but  that  was  not 
ruinous.  I  think  fourteen  marks  covered  the  total 
outlay. 

Then,  knowing  the  subtle  influence  of  fine 
weather  and  scenery  on  a  romantic  and  sentimental 
young  woman,  I  accentuated  the  same  by  ordering  a 
bottle  of  Hochheimer,  which,  with  a  small  cake  or 
two,  I  prevailed  on  her  to  share.  Having  had  a  glass 
of  wine  after  breakfast  before  starting,  this  just 
brought  her  into  what  I  may  call  good  form,  and 
removed  the  remnants  of  nervousness  which  might 
still  be  present.  Then  I  pointed  out  the  hills  and 
castles  and  vineyards  and  little  old  towns  and 
villages,  and  pumped  out  a  legend  or  two,  and 
we  got  quite  comfortable  before  long,  alternately 
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walking  about  and  reposing  under  the  awning  on 

* 
camp-stools. 

She  told  me  a  deal  about  herself,  being  the 
subject  she  knows  best,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I 
acted  in  an  analogous  manner.  Then  she  had 
little  dreams  and  castles  in  the  air,  and  would 
like  to  live  in  a  castle  on  the  Rhine,  and  would 
I  like  to  ?  I  thought  it  would  be  very  nice,  for 
a  limited  period,  adding  that  the  mediaeval  ladies 
probably  made  their  own  clothes,  and  that  there 
were  no  shops  readily  accessible  from  Rhine 
castles.  Did  I  think  then  that  girls  cared  about 
nothing  but  clothes  ? 

Well,  I  thought  it  occupied  a  good  large  space 
in  their  minds.  Did  she  care  particularly  about 
anything  else  ?  (Ada  Carter  would  have  replied, 
"Plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  dear  boy,"  and  meant 
it  too.) 

Yes.     She  did. 

What  was  that  ?   Things  animate  or  inanimate  ? 

Couldn't  tell  me.     At  least,  not  now. 

Why  not  ? 

Didn't  know.  Would  tell  me  some  day,  perhaps, 
if  I  was  good. 
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What  particular  aspect  of  goodness  would  be 
most  acceptable  ?     Blush  and  giggle. 

And  so  on.  And  I  was  fool  enough  to  think 
it  all  great  fun,  and  bless  the  people  that  made 
that  lunatic  time-table  for  the  steamers. 

By  the  time  the  head-waiter,  a  middle-aged 
person,  with  bushy  black  whiskers,  small  piggy 
eyes,  and  a  dictatorial  manner,  had  pompously 
rung  a  very  loud  bell  all  over  the  ship  to  announce 
the  readiness  of  the  table  d'hote,  we  had  advanced 
more  than  in  all  the  previous  days  at  Munich  and 
Niirnberg  towards  affectionate  intimacy.  We  had 
a  very  good  dinner  for  Germany,  which  is  a  country 
of  whose  cookery  I  have  not  a  high  opinion. 
There  was  a  grayish  thick  soup,  with  a  vegetable 
flavour,  boiled  salmon  and  butter  sauce  and  cu- 
cumber, boiled  beef  in  slices  with  beetroot  and 
green  beans,  asparagus,  roast  fowls  with  stewed 
plums,  fried  potatoes  and  salad,  a  kind  of  pudding 
made  of  sponge  soaked  in  rum,  which  I  avoided, 
ices,  and  nearly  ripe  cherries.  Beiug  in  a  festive 
and  rash  frame  of  mind,  I  ordered  a  bottle  of 
champagne,  which  was  rather  sweet  and  cost  ten 
marks.     Still   she   liked    it,  and  when   one   is   all 
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day  out  of  doors  on  the  Rhine,  these  things  do 
not  fly.  to  the  liver  with  the  same  swift  certainty 
as  in  London.  She  ate  everything  on  the  pro- 
gramme and  evidently  enjoyed  herself,  and  put 
a  large  lump  of  ice  into  her  glass  of  champagne, 
which  is  a  sure  sign  of  inexperience.  And  when 
the  people  had  eaten  and  drunk  they  rose  up  to 
play.  That  is,  we  went  on  deck  after  dinner  and 
contemplated  Coblenz  and  Ehrenbreitstein  and 
gushed,  and  she  looked  at  me  with  entangling 
eyes  and  a  smile,  half  shy,  half  sly.  I  have  no 
doubt  she  would  have  willingly  kissed  me  had 
the  chance  been  with  us  that  happened  not  to 
be.  Do  not  suppose  this  is  simple  conceit.  It 
is  the  expression  of  profound  conviction  founded 
on  experience,  and  confirmed  by  subsequent  events. 
We  sat  in  the  bows  to  catch  the  breeze — it  was 
a  very  hot  day — and  I  observed : 

"  I  suppose  we  pass  for  a  bridal  pair." 

"  Oh,  how  can  you  suggest  such  things  !  I'm 
afraid  we  do." 

"Why  afraid?" 

"It  seems  so — funny." 

"  It  gives  an  appearauce  of   propriety  to  our 
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adventure  which  would  otherwise  be  lacking,  and 
I  suppose  that  is  to  be  looked  on  as  an  advantage. 
It  will  amuse  you  some  day  to  think  about  this 
when  you  pass  this  way  again,  perhaps  in  this 
very  boat,  on  a  real  bridal  tour.  I  believe  all 
wedding  journeys  are  bound  to  include  the  Rhine 
per  steamer." 

"  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  do  that." 

"  Oh  ?  Why  not  ?  Isn't  there  anybody  any- 
where ready  and  willing  to  be  the  other  party 
to  the  contract?     I  expect  there  is,  you  know." 

"  Well,  if  there  is,  it  isn't  anybody  I  want.  It 
takes  two  to  the  contract,  as  you  call  it." 

a  Are  you  sure  now  there  isn't  anybody  you 
could  put  up  with  ?  " 

"  If  there  was  it  would  probably  be  somebody 
who  wouldn't  put  up  with  me.  Somebody  who 
perhaps  found  me  amusing  to  tease  and  to  laugh 
at,  because  I  am  ignorant  and  silly,  and  don't 
know  anything  about  the  world,  and  was  kind  to 
me  in  the  sort  of  way  one  is  kind  to  a  strange  dog 
one  pats  as  he  passes  and  never  thinks  about  again." 

"  I  wonder  where  you  picked  up  ideas  like 
that  now  ?  " 

u  2 
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"  Yes ;  I  wonder.  Perhaps  you  will  be  here 
some  day,  with — somebody  in  a  contract,  and  it 
will  amuse  you  to  remember  this  day's  journey." 

"Me?  Oh,  hardly.  I  don't  think  anybody 
regards  me  as  suitable  as  a  permanency,  as  the 
servants  say." 

"Don't  you?" 

"  No.     Do  you  thiuk  anybody  does  ?  " 

"I  don't  know." 

Here  I  took  occasion  to  change  the  subject, 
by  pointing  out  something  we  were  passing,  as 
things  were  getting  just  a  shade  too  personal. 
The  sport  was  to  lead  her  up  to  a  certain  point — 
a  certain  height  of  sentimental  candour,  in  which 
the  meaning  and  manner  told  more  than  the  mere 
words — and  then  stop,  become  interested  in  some 
momentary  diversion,  for  which  the  passing  river- 
banks  gave  plenty  of  opportunity,  and  then,  after 
a  time,  start  again  by  some  other  path  leading 
to  the  same  point.  It  must  have  made  her  rather 
wild,  if  she  understood,  but  I  do  not  think  she 
wholly  understood.  I  think  she  thought  it  was 
natural.  She  was  disappointed  at  the  way  a 
romantic     climax    was    always    somehow    missed. 
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though  apparently  led  up  to ;  but  I  do  not  believe 
she  saw  that  it  was  not  a  case  of  missing  the 
mark,  but  of  using  blank  cartridge.  She,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  loading  with  heavy  charges,  but 
had  not  quite  got  the  range  yet. 

We  had  a  nice  quiet  place,  undisturbed  by 
the  passengers  who  were  on  the  promenade 
deck,  ticking  off  castles  on  a  long  strip  of  map 
which  unfolded  from  the  guide-book,  and  glaring 
through  those  field  -  glasses  which  no  properly 
appointed  tourist  is  without.  The  sunshine  fell 
very  prettily  on  Nellie's  neck,  and  I  had  a  good 
cigar. 

After  one  of  those  conversations  of  which  the 
foregoing  are  mild  specimens,  I  noticed  that  she 
looked  down  a  good  deal  at  nothing,  on  the  side  of 
the  deck  remote  from  me,  as  we  were  sitting,  and 
did  not  answer  something  or  other  I  said,  and  on 
looking  closely,  I  saw  her  mouth  was  going  down  a 
little  at  the  corners,  and  soon  a  tear  ran  down 
towards  it,  which  she  rather  angrily  rubbed  off 
with  her  gloved  hand.  It  is  a  very  curious  and 
subtle  pleasure  to  be  able  to  make  a  girl  cry,  not 
by  any   extreme    or    passionate   language,  but  by 
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skilful   and   insidious    playing    upon    as    upon    a 
sensitive  instrument  of  music. 

%  What  in  the  world  is  the  matter?  " 

"  Nothing." 

"  Why  are  you  crying  ?  " 

"  I'm  not/' 

w  Yes,  you  were." 

"  No.     I'm  all  right." 

"My  dear  cliild,   you  might  just  as  well   tell 


me." 


"  There's  nothing  to  tell.  I'm  all  right." 
"Well,  cheer  up  then,  and  let  us  be  joyful." 
Here,  as  there  was  no  one  just  then  observing,  I 
kissed  her,  and  she  rubbed  her  head  silently  against 
my  neck  and  shoulder  in  the  manner  of  a  pleased 
cat.  I  proposed  that  we  should  go  up  on  the 
promenade  deck  for  a  walk,  for  a  change,  and  to 
look  at  the  scenery,  to  which  she  agreed,  adding 
that  we  could  come  back  to  the  bows  to  rest  after- 
wards. 

When  we  went  up  on  the  deck,  we  saw  that 
several  passengers  had  come  on  board,  probably  at 
Coblenz,  while  we  were  dining.  And  in  connection 
with  that  a  most  trying  contretemps  occurred.  While 
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we  two  stood  under  the  after  awning  looking  at 
something  or  other,  a  voice,  a  female  voice,  with  a 
suggestion  of  Glasgow  in  it,  was  heard  saying#: 

"Dear  me,  who'd  have  thought  of  seeing  you 
here  ?  "  And  I  looked  round  to  see  Nellie  in  the 
act  of  being  embraced,  to  her  apparent  dismay,  by 
two  formidable-looking  old  women  with  nodding 
plumes,  coloured  cotton  dresses,  and  yellow  sand- 
shoes. And  they  both  stood  up  surrounding  her,  so 
to  speak,  and  asked  questions  at  once. 

"  Why  were  we  not  toold  ?  Whin  did  your 
mother  last  write  to  us  ?  We  should  have  bin 
toold." 

It  was  evident  that  they  assumed  Nellie  to  be 
my  wife,  which,  perhaps,  was  as  well,  and  equally 
evident  that  Nellie  was  at  her  wits'  end  what  to  do 
or  say,  but  would  probably  not  contradict  that  im- 
pression, from  general  confusion,  embarrassment, 
and  want  of  that  peculiarly  awkward  form  of  idiocy 
called  moral  courage.  Your  morally  courageous 
girl  would  have  explained  the  whole  business  ab 
initio,  in  an  uncomfortable  way,  and  got  herself 
totally  disbelieved,  and  charitably  and  finally 
damned.     Nellie  allowed  herself  to  be  drawn  into 
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the  deception  "which  was  the  most,  in  fact,  the  only 
advantageous  position  at  the  time,  for  I  have  a 
strong  belief  that  one  of  those  old  besoms  saw  me 
kissing  her,  through  a  hole  in  her  blue  cotton  sun- 
shade, when  we  were  on  the  lower  deck. 

I  may  explain  that  I  afterwards  learned  that 
these  two  ladies  were  the  Miss  Craigies,  cousins  of 
Nellie's  mother,  and  apparently  not  the  objects  of 
violent  affection  on  the  part  of  their  relatives. 
The  Miss  Craigies  belonged  to  that  weird  but 
numerous  body  of  old  maids  who  travel  about  the 
world  by  themselves,  with  indomitable  energy  and 
courage.  Their  commanding  hooked  noses,  their 
attire  after  the  fashion  of  two  Queens  of  Sheba 
in  reduced  circumstances  who  had  saved  finery 
from  a  roup  and  made  it  last,  their  dictatorial 
remarks  in  penetrating  Glasgow  shrieks,  were 
known  in  many  a  pension,  from  the  Alps  to  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adige,  from  the 
Maas  to  the  Memel,  ct  in  partibus  injulclium. 
The  objects  in  life  of  these  disastrous  old  cata- 
marans appeared  to  be,  the  gratification  of  petty 
curiosity  by  minute  investigation  of  the  affairs  of 
every  one  they  came  across,   and   the  boasting  of 
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the  number  of  countries  and  languages  they  knew. 
Wherever  they  had  been  they  always  let  you  know 
it,  and  the  more  obscure  and  inaccessible  the  place, 
the  more  proudly  and  loudly  they  trumpeted  its 
name.  They  bounded  up  Dolomites,  Carpathians, 
and  Apennines  on  long-suffering  mules  and  asses, 
they  stumped  tirelessly  round  picture-galleries  and 
palazzos  and  Domkirche,  they  made  arid  little 
sketches  with  hard  pencils,  and  compiled  journals 
which  ran  into  annual  volumes  full  of  the  most 
desolate  platitudes,  which  they  entertained  an  in- 
tention of  publishing.  They  spoke  in  many 
languages,  always  with  the  improved  pronuncia- 
tion peculiar  to  Scotch  people. 

Now  these  were  a  nice  couple  of  witnesses  to 
our  unfortunate  little  adventure,  as  will  be  generally 
admitted.  Nellie  had  her  gloves  on,  and  I  wondered 
if  she  would  have  the  sense  to  keep  them  on  at  all 
costs.  I  also  wondered  where  the  Miss  Craigies 
were  going  to.  When  Nellie  introduced  me  as  Mr. 
Stanton,  in  a  very  bashful  manner,  one  of  them,  or 
both,  said  :  "  We've  known  your  wife  since  she  was 
that  high  "  (pointing  to  the  usual  minute  elevation)  ; 
to    which   I  could  only  smile  and    reply :     u  Oh." 
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Then  I  asked  if  they  were  going  far,  to  which  they 
replied  (correcting  and  contradicting  each  other  in 
private  parentheses)  that  they  were  going  to  Bonn, 
but  would  proceed  at  once  to  the  train,  there,  their 
ultimate  destination  being  Holland  and  the  Zuyder 
Zee,  at  the  bottom  of  which  I  wish  they  .were  now 
resting,  with  the  buried  cities.  This  was  a  relief. 
We  should  get  rid  of  them  at  Bonn.  The  next 
thing  which  happened  was  a  series  of  ineffectual 
attempts  on  our  part  to  leave  the  Miss  Craigies.  I 
would  bow  and  Nellie  would  nod,  and  we  would 
vainly  hurry  to  another  part  of  the  ship,  only  to 
find  these  two  hags  tramping  after  us,  and  offering 
instructions  on  the  scenery,  and  asking  most  im- 
pertinent questions.  They  asked  me  what  my 
profession  was.  I  replied  that  I  was  a  member 
of  the  English  Bar.  Then  they  asked  if  that  paid 
well.  I  said  it  was  not  a  very  lucrative  profession 
except  to  a  distinguished  minority.  Then  they 
supposed  I  would  have  private  means  ?  I  smiled 
amiably  and  said  nothing.  Some  people  would 
have  been  exasperated.  I  was  amused,  not  entirely 
realising  the  full  fatality  of  the  situation.  I  re- 
garded it  merely  as  a  humorous  episode  of  the  day, 
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rapidly  degenerating  into  an  ordinary  nuisance, 
without  conceiving  for  a  moment  what  its  further 
effects  might  be.  It  certainly  brought  Nellie's 
enjoyment  of  the  voyage  to  a  conclusion,  and  we 
both  welcomed  the  moment  of  disembarkation, 
when  a  'bus  received  them  out  of  our  sight  and 
rattled  them  up  a  steep  hill  from  the  Bonn  landing- 
stage,  shrieking  last  messages  to  Nellie,  and  in- 
structions to  the  driver  in  what  they  imagined  to 
be  German,  weighed  down  with  trunks  ticketed 
and  labelled  with  every  place's  name  from  China 
to  Peru. 

"1  wouldn't  go  through  that  again  for  any- 
thing," said  Nellie,  breathlessly,  as  we  stood  on  the 
kind  of  boulevard  which  is  alongside  the  Rhine, 
with  the  white  "Rheineck  Hotel  "  jutting  out  at  the 
end,  in  blazing  hot  sunshine. 

"Yes,  it  was  awkward.  I  suppose  we  had 
better  wait  for  the  other  steamer  now.  It  will  be 
in  directly.  "We  will  walk  about  under  these  trees 
until  it  comes."  And  we  walked  about,  among 
nursemaids  and  children,  and  blue  and  gold 
hussars,  students  in  blue  or  violet  Sturmer,  and 
citizens  in  straw  hats  with  wooden  cigar-holders. 
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"  Do  you  think  they  will  be  angry  ?  "  said 
Nellie,  apparently  getting  nervous  as  the  minutes 
passed. 

"  Meaning  your  uncle  and  cousin  ?  I  should 
think,  as  the  whole  misadventure  is  largely  their 
fault,  that  they  will  certainly  put  the  whole  blame 
on  us,  but  I  don't  think  that  matters  much.  People 
seldom  miss  an  opportunity  for  being  unjust." 

"  It  mayn't  matter  to  you,  but  it  does  to  me, 
because,  you  see,  they  are  taking  me,  and  I  don't 
want  to  seem  inconvenient  or  disagreeable." 

"  You  have  the  consolation  of  a  clear  conscience, 
if  that  is  a  consolation." 

a  Well,  I  don't  know  that  I  have,  after  that 
meeting  with  the  Craigies.  It  was  really  awful, 
when  you  come  to  think  of  it." 

"  Don't  come  to  think  of  it  then." 

Soon  after  this  the  other  steamer  became  visible 
round  the  curve  of  the  river,  and  the  usual  little 
crowd  began  to  assemble  at  the  landing-stage  of 
hotel  porters  and  miscellaneous  loungers. 

The  steamer  slowly  drew  alongside,  and  the  bell 
began  to  ring.  We  recognised  the  luggage  in  a 
heap   near    the  paddle-box,   which   began    to  look 
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like  business,  and  we  stood  close  by  watching  the 
passengers  land. 

The  luggage  was  there  right  enough,  but  the 
people  were  not.  Not  a  sign  of  them.  In  fact  it 
soon  became  clear  that  they  were  not  on  board. 
And  we  two  stood  there  in  the  sweltering  sun  and 
looked  at  each  other  with  vacant  smiles.  I  think 
Nellie's  first  feeling  was  one  of  relief  that  the 
explanation  was   staved  off.     Then  she  said : 

"  Whatever  can  they  be  doing  ?  It  seems  so 
odd  for  the  luggage  to  come  without  them." 

"  I  do  not  know  of  course  what  brilliant  strategy 
the  combined  wisdom  of  the  painter  and  McEwan 
may  have  devised " 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  call  my  uncle  the  painter, 
I  don't  think  it  is  very  polite  of  you  to  talk  like 
that."  But  she  was  laughing  nervously  all  the 
same. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  It  was  a  slip.  I  will  let 
go  the  painter.  It  comes  of  always  talking  with 
McEwan,  I  caught  it  from  him."  One  for  you,  my 
boy.  "  However,  to  return  to  the  point,  one  would 
think  that  if  they  had  got  their  luggage  on  board 
they  must  have  been  on  board  themselves,  to  get  it 
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labelled,  or  how  would  the  boat  know  where  to 
take  it  to,  seeing  what  a  lot  of  places  it  stops  at  ? 
But  they  have  evidently  missed  the  boat  somehow. 
Perhaps  the  hotel  people  took  it  on  board." 
Personally,  I  did  not  see  that  it  mattered  much 
where  they  were,  as  long  as  they  were  not  where 
we  were  for  the  next  twelve  hours  or  so. 

u  When  can  they  get  here  then  ?  " 

u  To-morrow  by  next  boat,  or  by  a  night  boat 
if  there  is  such  a  thing,  I  suppose." 

"  Oh,  but  how  dreadful !  " 

"  How  dreadful  ?  We  are  not  likely  to  meet 
any  more  old  harridans  who  know  you  now,  and 
the  inhabitants  don't  know  anything  about  us." 

"  Well,  I  wish  you  would  go  and  inquire  when 
the  next  boat  comes  in.  I  will  go  and  sit  on  that 
bench  and  wait  for  you." 

"  Very  well."  I  went  and  examined  the  time- 
table at  the  little  office  of  the  Koln-Dusseldorf 
steamship  company  opposite  the  landing-place, 
and  found  that  the  "  Salonboot "  did  not  leave 
Mainz  till  next  morning;  but  that  there  was  an 
ordinary  small  steamer  from  Mannheim  to  Rotterdam 
which  they  might   take,  which  would  bring  them 
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here  in  a  few  hours  earlier  than  the  former.  I 
reported  this  to  Nellie,  and  said  :  "  You  had  better 
resign  yourself  to  the  prospect  of  my  company 
for  a  little  longer.  You  are  not  afraid  of  me,  are 
you?" 

"  No — I — I  should  rather  like  it — if — if  it  wasn't 
a  little — funny  don't  you  see.  And  meeting  those 
old  women  upset  me  rather." 

"  Well,  come  and  have  some  dinner,  and  that 
will  cheer  you  up.  Look  here,  if  we  go  to  that 
hotel,  the  'Rheineck/  we  can  see  every  steamer 
come  and  go,  and  we  are  sure  to  spot  them.  We 
can  feed  in  that  balcony  over  the  river." 

"  Oh  yes  !  Let's.  But  " — here  she  looked 
down  and  smiled  a  little — "  what  shall  you  tell 
the  hotel  people  ?  " 

<{  I  shall  imitate  the  strategy  which  Abraham 
adopted  towards  Pharaoh,  and  subsequently  towards 
Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar,  I  think,  and  say  you  are 
my  sister.  I  don't  see  that  any  other  statement 
would  meet  your  views  as  well." 

"  Do  we  look  like  enough  ?  We  are  both  dark 
certainly,  but  that  is  about  the  only  likeness." 

"  My  dear  girl,  do  you  suppose  that  the  waiters 
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are  going  to  study  our  features,  or  take  photographs 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  Imperial  Polizei-Direld  ton  ?  ' 
"But  suppose  the  Miss  Craigies  turned  up  t" 
"  We  know  that  they  are  on  their  way  to  the 
Dutch  frontier  by  this  time,  and  probably  cross- 
examining  their  fellow-passengers  as  to  their  income. 
Anyhow,  we  should  have  to  take  measures  to  keep 
up  the  delusion  for  them  too ;  you  could  turn  your 
ring  round  so  as  to  look  like  a  '  plain  hoop '  as 
I  think  the  technical  term  is,  and  put  it  on  the 
appropriate  digit." 

"  But  how  dreadfully  deceptive  you  are  !  ' 
"  Yes,  I'm  an  awful  fraud.  But  as  the  essence 
of  deception  is  to  take  people  in,  it  is  just  as  well 
to  do  it  thoroughly  and  not  neglect  detail.  A 
certain  display  of  affection  (simulated  of  course) 
would  also  be  necessary,  I  suppose,  at  the  early 
stage  of  honeymoon  in  which  we  would  be  assumed 
to  revel."  I  observe  that  Nellie  takes  a  fearful 
joy  in  this  kind  of  mildly  risky  conversation. 

"  Won't  it   look  better  if  you  go  and  get  our 
luggage?" 

"  I  am  going  to.     I  shall  say  I  lost  the  ticket 
for  it,  but  know  the  number  (I  can  easily  read  it, 
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you  see,  on  my  portmanteau)  and  am  in  possession 
of  the  keys — you  can  give  me  yours — and  know 
what's  inside.  If  that  is  not  conclusive,  a  mark 
will  be.  Fll  soon  settle  that.  I  shall  say  the 
other  stuff  belongs  to  some  friends  we  are  waiting 
for,  and  can  remain  in  the  charge  of  the  steamer 
office.     Are  you  hungry  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  think  so." 

"  Let  us  go  and  dine,  then.     I'll  see  about  the 
luggage  afterwards." 

And  we  walked  up  the  high  steps  of  the  "  Hotel 
Rheineck "  by  H.  Falkenhayner,  and  asked  for 
rooms.  Of  course  the  first  instinct  of  the  head- 
waiter  was  to  give  us  one  room,  with  a  balcony  and 
view,  on  the  first  floor,  and  I  had  to  explain.  The 
result  was  that  Nellie  had  a  corner-room  looking 
out  on  the  river,  and  I  a  small  adjoining  room. 
Having  left  her  "  installed/'  as  the  French  say, 
to  take  off  her  hat  and  wash,  I  went  and  settled 
the  luggage  question  in  no  time,  and  sent  in 
her  trunk  and  bag,  to  her  great  delight,  as  she 
could  now  perform  those  toilette  operations  for 
which  a  "  bag  "  is  indispensable.  Then  I  ordered 
a   good  dinner,   reserving  a  table  in   the   balcony 

VOL.   II.  i 
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from  which  one  could  see  a  wide  piece  of  the 
Rhine,  with  a  queer  old  swinging  ferry  always 
sticking  at  the  far  side,  and  little  hamlets,  and 
green  trees  and  fields,  dim  and  hot-looking,  far 
away  to  the  foot  of  the  Seven  Hills.  It  is  really  a 
very  pretty  place.  Much  prettier  than  the  view 
from  my  chambers,  towards  the  Lion  Brewery 
certainly.  I  like  a  nice  view.  It  adds  to  one's 
enjoyment  of  a  meal,  or  of  other  comforts  of 
life;  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  by-and-by 
when  the  evening  comes  on  and  there  is  an  after- 
glow, and  stars  come  out,  one  may  be  able  to 
work  in  some  much  more  efficient  love-making  than 
in  the  broad  glare  of  a  July  day.  I  saw  this  was 
an  opportunity  not  to  be  neglected,  and  one  which 
might  never  occur  again.  I  also  saw  that  Nellie, 
like  many  other  people,  had  no  moral  principles 
whatever,  any  more  than  a  rather  pretty  jelly-fish, 
but  only  some  habits  and  traditions,  and  that  she 
wanted  all  the  good  things  of  this  life  she  could  get 
consistently  with  safety  and  apparent  propriety ; 
having  been  brought  up,  no  doubt,  strictly  as  a 
country  clergyman's  daughter  should  be,  but  lacking 
the  individual  nature  suited  for   such   upbringing. 
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She   was  inconsistent,  of  course,  having  a  strong 

desire  to  be  all  that  was  right  and  proper,  and  a 

strong   inclination   and   tendency  to   all   that  was 

pleasurable    and    amusing.      Add    to    that   great 

beauty,    a   large    amount   of    vanity,    and   a   very 

superficial  education,  chiefly  consisting  of  standard 

novels   of    some    antiquity,   and  the  religion  of   a 

semi-savage,   and   you  have  very  fine  material  to 

work   upon.     She   was    not    exactly   stupid.     She 

was  rather  sharp  in  a  slight  and  trivial  way.     And 

I  knew  she  would  keep  anything  to  herself  which 

might  require  such  discreet  treatment, because  of  her 

respect  for  public  opinion  and  all  that  was  proper. 

Soon  she  came  down,   smiling  and  looking  coy 

with   her   hat   off,    and   her    fringe   curled,  and   a 

general  effect  of  wash  and  brush  up,  and  we  dined. 

It  was  a  very  good  dinner,  and  we  had  Berncasteler 

Doctor   with  it,  followed  by  a   bottle   of   Mumm, 

which  was  just   sufficient   to   put   us   in > the  best 

possible  humour  with  ourselves.     And  there  I  sat, 

looking  at   her  beautiful,  interrogative  blue  eyes, 

her   perfect   and   pathetic   mouth,   and    her   curly 

black  hair ;  such  a  delightful  face,  such  a  shapely 

head  between  my  eyes  and  the  sand-red  summer 

I  2 
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sunset  over  the  water,  that  I  lost  all  ray  wits  for  a 
little  while,  and  leaning  across  the  little  table  with 
crumbled    bread   and   fruit    plates    covered    with 
cherry-stones  on  it,  I  said  : 
"  Nellie ! w 
"Yes." 

"  Here !     I  want  to  tell  you  a  secret.     Bring 

your  head  nearer.     I  love  you.     Do  you  hear  ?     I 

love  you."     And  it  was  true.     I  was  on  the  shady 

side  of  thirty,   and  had   not  been  without   many 

erotic  experiences,  but  it  was  true.     Now,  on  the 

still  shadier   side   of    thirty,   the  memory    of  that 

hotel  balcony  and  the  calm  summer  evening  on  the 

Rhine  makes  my  blood  course  quicker,  and  my  eyes 

feel  old  and  sad.     For  I  do  not  love  Nellie  now, 

and  I  shall  never  love  in  that  way  again.     It  was 

the  one  time  in  my  life  when  I  felt  the  reality  of 

the  love  poets   rave  about,  men  and  women  have 

died  for.     It  was  not  all  champagne  and  the  desire 

of  what  was  pretty.     I  will  not  do  that  injustice  to 

myself.     I  actually  felt  sorry  for  having  teased  her 

and  made  her  cry  on  board  the  steamer.     I  knew 

I  was  walking  down  the  direct  road  to  foolishness, 

and  I  did  not  care.     I  had  arranged  for  the  effect 
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of  the  sky  and  twilight  on  a  sentimental  girl,  and 
behold,  it  was  I  who  surrendered  to  the  splendour 
of  that  evening  hour  made  perfect  by  a  lovely  face. 

She  sat  quite  still  and  said  nothing. 

Then  reflection  came  over  me,  and  I  thought 
this  was  one  of  those  chances  that  never  come 
again,  and  I  had  better  make  the  most  of  it,  and 
some  day  when  she  has  married  a  curate  we  shall 
each  have  our  quiet  memory  to  smile  over. 

I  filled  our  glasses  for  the  last  time,  and  held 
mine  up  to  bubble  in  the  red  western  light. 

"Drink  with  me,  darling,"  I  said,  "  the  last 
glass.     You  will  have  no  chance  to-morrow." 

And  we  touched  our  glasses  and  drank.  She 
never  said  a  word,  but  she  looked  at  me  with  those 
grave  eyes,  with  wide,  black  pupils  and  black 
lashes,  and  that  was  reply  enough. 

After  dinner  she  put  on  her  hat,  and  we  went 
for  a  stroll  in  the  gardens,  which  I  believe  belong 
to  the  University,  where  there  are  huge  old  shady 
trees  and  pleasant  seats  ;  and  when  we  found 
ourselves  in  that  sombre  solitude,  when  twilight 
was  waning,  and  she  shivered  a  little,  I  kissed  her. 
And  she  threw  her  arms  round  me  suddenly,  and 
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kissed  me  back,  and  then  burst  into  tears.  I  held 
her  tight,  and  felt  her  heart  beating  hard.  When 
she  had  recovered,  she  said  : 

"Is  it  true?" 

"  Yes.     Quite." 

"  And  you  are  not  making  fun  of  me  ?  " 

"No.  It's  the  real  thing  this  time,  you 
darling." 

tt  Then  I  don't  care  what  happens.     I'm  happy 


now." 


And  we  slowly  walked  home  in  the  growing 
dusk,  while  the  lights  across  the  river  began  to 
appear,  with  long  reflections  under  them. 

"  We'll  be  happy  for  once,  Nellie,  and  tfien  we 
shall  have  to  behave  and  be  rational  when  the 
others  come  ;  but  we  shall  know  and   remember." 

"Yes.  I  shall  remember."  She  seemed  quite 
to  accept  the  view  that  this  affection  was  to  be  of  an 
episodic  character,  as  I,  even  in  my  infatuated 
condition,  had  wits  enough  to  convey  implicitly. 

And  I  knew  that  she  would  not  betray  the  secret. 

I  had  thought  all  along  she  must  be  a  girl  of 
strong  emotions,  if  they  were  really  awakened;  and 
I  was  right.  * 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  ground-floor  of  the  "Rheineck  Hotel"  at  Bonn  is 
raised  some  height  above  the  ground,  probably  to 
provide  against  the  frequent  flooding  of  the  river, 
and  the  front  door  is  approached  by  a  high  flight  of 
stone  steps,  with  a  platform  at  the'top,  on  which  is  a 
bench.     Harold  Stanton  was  sitting  on  this  bench 
on   the  morning    following  the  above  adventures, 
lazily  contemplating  the  idlers  at  the]  little  beer- 
house near  the  steamer-office,  and  the  eternal  blue 
and  gold  hussars  with  white  canvas  pantaloons  and 
heavy  sabres,  who  came  and  went  under  the  trees, 
when   he   saw   Alan    McEwan  roaming  down  the 
steep  narrow  Eheingasse,  apparently  in  pursuit  of 
the  luggage  from  the  steamer.     So  Harold  Stanton 
called  "Hi!"  and  McEwan  looked  up,  laughed,  and 

*  came  up  the  steps  with  two  long-legged  springs. 
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"  Hullo.  I  thought  I'd  find  you  here.  I  say, 
you've  put  your  feet  in  it  nicely.,  haven't  you  ?  n 

u  Well,  I  don't  see  that  it  was  my  fault  a  bit 
more  than  that  of  the  painter  for  bursting  his 
braces  inopportunely.  It  was  a  perfectly  honest 
mistake,  which  everybody  unfamiliar  with  the 
extraordinary  time-table  might  make.  I  don't  say 
I  was  sorry,  mind,  or  that  I  missed  you  all  one 
little  bit " 

e<  Oh,  not  you.  I  don't  say  it  was  your  fault  to 
get  on  board  the  wrong  boat ;  but  it  is  like  this — 
where' s  she  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Upstairs,  dressing,  or 
packing,  or  something.  I  thought  it  was  delicate, 
don't  you  know,  and  that  sort  of  thing  to  leave  her 
alone  and  ask  no  questions,  after  seeing  that  she 
had  some  food." 

u  Quite  so.  Of  course,"  said  Alan,  looking 
kindly  at  his  friend.  t€  Well,  then,  I'll  just  try  and 
put  you  up  to  the  moves  before  we  all  go  off  to 
join  the  others.  They  are  at  the  {  Golden  Star.' 
I  undertook  to  find  you  and  the  luggage." 

"How  and  when  the  devil  did  you  come  ?  " 

"  Arrived  last  evening  by  train.     Why,  my  dear 
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man,  I  was  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of 
the  day — under  those  big  trees,  don't  you  know/' 
pursued  Alan,  with  an  increasing  grin. 

u  Oh,  the  deuce  you  were  !     Well  ?  " 

"No  one  was  with  me.  Well,  at  the  station 
here  when  we  arrived — by  the  way,  there's  capital 
beer  at  that  station " 

"  Oh,  d— n  the  beer  !     Go  on." 

"  We  were  greeted — at  least,  the  Potters  were 
— by  two  old  women " 

"  Don't  say  the  Miss  Craigies  !  M 

11 1  won't ;  but  it  was,  all  the  same." 

"  I  see.     And  they  said " 

"Well,  they  said  a  lot;  but  the  burden  of  it 
was,  that  they  are  firmly  persuaded  that  you  two 
were  married,  and  either  saw  or  invented — you 
know  best  which — passages  of  affection,  and  so 
on,  and  they  were  full  of  it,  and  will  be  sure  to 
write  long,  garbled  letters  to  her  people  about  it. 
I  may  add  that  they  had  elected  to  strongly  dis- 
approve of  you,  as  might  be  expected." 

"  Of  course  the  Potters  were  puzzled  and 
wrathful  ?  " 

"  Not  so  much  as  you  would  think.     Ida  knows 
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what  the  Miss  Craigies  are,  apparently,  and  was 
not  much  moved  by  what  they  said,  and  the 
painter  didn't  seem  anxious  about  anything  but 
the  luggage.  But  they  must  know  that  some- 
thing's up,  don't  you  see  ?  " 

"  Is  that  all  ?  " 

"Yes.  I  have  recited  the  facts,  as  people  in 
detective  stories  say.  We  can  talk  about  them 
later,  when  there  is  more  time.  We  had  better 
all  get  up  to  the  '  Golden  Star '  at  once.  I'll 
get  a  Dienstmann,  if  you'll  get  your  bill  paid  and 
your  traps  down." 

"  All  right."  And  Stanton  went  to  seek  the 
head -waiter. 

Meanwhile,  Nellie  came  out  at  the  front  door, 
looking  demure,  buttoning  her  gloves,  and  greeted 
Alan  with  a  certain  degree  of  grave  condescension 
and  kind  patronage,  which  he  reduced  instantly 
to  an  uneasy  giggle  by  saying  with  great  gravity : 

"  I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  your  kinswomen, 
the  Miss  Craigies,  yesterday  evening." 

"  It  was  really  too  awful  meeting  them  in 
the  way  we  did.  Goodness  knows  what  they  will 
say." 
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"Well,  you  have  nothing  to  reproach  yourself 
with,  so  it  doesn't  matter  much  what  they  say. 
It  will  all  come  out  right  in  the  long  run." 

Nellie  said  nothing,  but  stared  rather  blankly 
at  the  river.  They  were  shortly  joined  by  Stanton, 
and  all  three  set  off  in  the  rear  of  a  truck  of  lug- 
gage up  the  town  to  the  "  Golden  Star  Hotel." 

On  arrival,  the  two  truants  were  received  with 
a  certain  amount  of  amiable  jesting,  at  which 
Nellie  looked  sulky  and  Stanton  rather  foolish, 
and  were  not  reproached  in  any  way.  Ida  ac- 
companied Nellie  upstairs,  and  in  the  privacy  of 
a  bedroom  asked  her  how  she  had  got  on,  and, 
in  fact,  evidently  expected  to  be  "told  all  about 
it."  Nellie  took  off  her  hat  and  flung  herself  on 
the  crimson  Utrecht  velvet  sofa,  and  said : 

M  Oh,  either  you  or  we  took  the  wrong  boat, 
that's  all.  It  was  very  pretty  along  the  river, 
and  we  just  had  an  awfully  hot  walk  uphill,  and 
I've  got  a  beastly  headache." 

"  I'm  very  sorry.     Won't  you  lie  on  the  bed  ?  " 

"  No,  thanks.     I'm  all  right  here." 

"  Wouldn't  you  like  anything  ?  Have  some 
iced  lemonade  ?  " 
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ff0h,  no.  I  think  I  should  be  sick  if  I  took 
anything." 

"  Well,  I'll  pull  the  outside  shutters  to  j  there's 
rather  a  glare."  And  Ida  suited  the  action  to 
the  word. 

"  Oh,  never  mind !  Don't  bother  about  me. 
Well,  thanks." 

Ida  saw  that  Nellie  was  in  a  bad  temper,  and 
being  a  good-tempered  girl  herself,  put  it  all  down 
to  the  "  seediness,"  and  said:  "I'll  leave  you  to 
yourself  for  a  little.  Perhaps  you  will  go  to  sleep, 
and  then  you  will  be  better."  And,  so  saying, 
she  left. 

When  Ida  had  shut  the  door  behind  her,  Nellie 
got  up  and  looked  in  the  glass,  and  saw  a  pale 
face  with  a  miserable  and  frightened  expression, 
and  began  to  walk  about  and  think,  trying  to 
persuade  herself  that  she  was  very  happy  indeed, 
and  had  really  done  nothing  at  all  to  be  sorry  for, 
while  a  vague  notion  of  impending  calamity  op- 
pressed her.  Then  she  felt  a  little  giddy  and 
faint,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  pushed  the 
electric  bell.  She  expected  a  maid,  but  a  waiter 
came,  so  she  said  : 
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"  Do  you  speak  English  ?  " 

"Yes,  madam.     Oh,  yes." 

"Will  you  please  get  me  a  little  brandy? 
And  I  will  pay  for  it,  please.  Don't  put  it  into 
our  bill.     How  much  will  that  be  ?  " 

"Forty  pfennigs.     One  cognac.     Yes." 

"Well,  here.  You  can  keep  the  change." 
And  she  proffered  a  mark. 

"Thank  you,  madam." 

And  he  brought  a  very  small,  very  thick  glass 
of  brandy,  overflowing  into  a  saucer,  and  put  it 
on  the  table,  and  withdrew  ceremoniously.  Nellie 
poured  it  into  a  tumbler,  added  water,  and  drank 
it,  and  was  very  shortly  afterwards  very  sick. 
Then  she  partially  undressed,  with  trembling  hands, 
and  lay  on  the  bed,  the  prey  of  what  turned  out 
to  be  a  severe  bilious  attack,  a  very  piteous  object. 

Ida  was  quite  shocked  when  she  came  up 
again  and  found  her,  and  a  doctor  was  summoned, 
and  the  whole  party  stayed  at  Bonn  a  day  or  two 
longer   than  had  been  planned,  to  give  her  time 

to  get  well. 

This  gave  Alan  McEwan  and  Harold  Stanton 
plenty    of   opportunity   for   conversation   together, 
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as  there  could  be  no  sight-seeing  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  as  there  are  no  particular  sights 
to  see  at  Bonn,  except  Beethoven's  statue,  the 
church,  and  the  Rhine.  So  Alan  conducted  his 
friend  the  first  evening  to  a  cosy  Wirthshaus  in 
the  Rheingasse,  dedicated  to  the  Angel,  "  a  name 
which,"  remarked  Alan,  "will  give  you  nostalgia 
for  Favourite  'buses,  no  doubt,"  where  they  had 
an  omelette  and  bread  and  butter,  and  then  sat 
smoking  and  talking,  the  sounds  of  a  Bier  Gericht, 
evidently  not  of  the  Yingolf  Society,  being  occa- 
sionally audible  across  the  back-yard. 

"  Well,  Prosit !  old  fellow,"  said  Alan,  lifting  his 
ale-glass,  "  I  suppose  I  am  at  liberty  to  congratulate 
you,  though  we  do  not  sport  hearts  on  our  sleeves 
like  the  three  roses  on  blazers." 

a  I  don't  prevent  you  congratulating,  I'm  sure ; 
but  what  for,  oh  seer  ?  " 

"I  take  it  matters  are  pretty  well  settled  with 
— you  and  another,  judging  from  the  somewhat 
familiar  terms  you  and  another  seemed  to  bo  on." 

"  Settled  in  what  sense  ?  " 

"Well,  not  to  deal  further  in  ambiguous  terms, 
I  suppose  you  are  going  to  marry  Nellie  Potter  ?  " 
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"  Now  you  are  putting  the  dots  on  the  i's  with 
a  vengeance.  Now,  I  put  it  to  you,  how  the  devil 
can  I  marry  her?" 

' '  I  might  put  it  to  you,  how  the  devil  can  you 
do  otherwise  ?  M 

"  Look  here,  you  know  me.  Can  you  imagine 
me  marrying  anybody?" 

' '  The  strength  of  my  imagination  hasn't  much 
to  do  with  it.     You  love  the  girl,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  suppose  I  do." 

"  And  there  is  little  doubt  she  loves  you." 

"  Yes.     There's  little  doubt  of  that." 

"Then  where' s  the  difficulty?" 

"  You  know  I'm  a  person  with  a  serious  regard 
for  the  comforts  of  life,  for  one  thing.  You  may 
not  exactly  know,  but  you  can  guess  from  my 
manner  of  life,  that  my  income  is  about  £300  a 
year,  and  I  spend  £600.  Now,  putting  my  own 
natural  repugnance  to  the  curtailment  of  that  for 
the  moment  on  one  side,  I  ask  you  how  two  people 
of  our  habits  are  to  live  decently  on  that  ?  For 
she  has  nothing,  I  don't  believe." 

"  Many  people  live  on  less.  Besides,  you  have 
uncommon  abilities;   why  shouldn't  you  use  them 
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to  earn  twice  as  much,  instead  of  earning  nothing, 
as  at  present  ?  " 

"  Because  I  don't  want  to  earn  anything.  I  am 
much  more  comfortable  as  I  am,  earning  nothing. 
I  am  free  to  do  what  I  like  and  go  where  I  like, 
have  no  beastly  cooks  and  housemaids  to  keep,  and 
can  get  along  very  pleasantly.  Why  should  I 
hamper  myself  with  a  wife  ?  " 

"But  wouldn't  you  like  to  have  her  as  a 
wife  ?  " 

"Well,  yes,  perhaps,  if  the  conditions  were 
favourable ;  but  they  are  not.  And  I  do  not  see 
that  it  would  be  any  particular  kindness  to  her 
either.  Why,  look  at  the  men  we  know  who  have 
married  on  small  means,  what  depressing  lives  they 
live !  There's  Thompson,  A.  W.  Thompson  of 
Queens,  look  what  a  jolly  man  he  was,  and  look 
at  him  now.  He  married  a  girl  because  she  was 
pretty  and  he  loved  her,  I  suppose,  had  to  go  and 
drudge  in  a  beastly  office,  and  now  goes  home 
every  night  to  a  poisonous  dinner  she  and  the  'girl' 
evolve  between  them  ;  and  she  has  got  dowdy  and 
lost  her  beauty,  and  her  figure,  and  her  temper,  with 
household  work  and  anxiety,  and  thinks  of  nothing 
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but  prices  in  the  Stores'  catalogue,  and  has  a  lot  of 
dirty  children  playing  in  the  street  in  a  gruesome 
suburb;  while  he  is  overjoyed  to  be  asked  out  by 
some  man,  and  leave  the  domestic  household  for  an 
evening,  and  talk  about  something  else  than  meat 
and  servants,  and  the  rent  he  can  never  pay  up  to 
time.  And  he  lets  his  beard  grow,  and  dresses 
worse  than  you." 

"  Then  the  money  is  the  only  reason  ?  " 

"Reason  enough,  too." 

Alan  was  thoughtful  for  a  time,  emptied  his 
glass,  and  asked  the  handsome,  friendly  young 
landlord,  who  knew  him  of  old,  for  another.  Then 
he  said : 

"  Harken,  my  bonnie  man.  It's  a  pitiful  thing, 
whatever,  when  a  few  dirty  pounds  stand  between 
a  man  and  his  heart's  desire,  and  I  can  guess  how 
you  feel." 

"  Oh,  can  you  ?  " 

"  And  I  say  this,  here  am  I,  with  more  money 
than  I  ever  expected,  wanted,  or  deserved,  with  no 
one  to  love  me,  and  no  one  to  share  it  with,  and  no 
heirs  to  defraud.  I  have  four  thousand  a  year.  I 
can  live  in  luxury  on  two.     Take  half,  and  marry 

VOL.    II.  k 
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Nellie.  Don't  suppose  it's  all  for  your  sweet  sake. 
I  want  to  make  her  happy  too,  and  she  needn't 
know  where  your  money  comes  from.  I  can  make 
a  suggestion,  a  very  fair  and  practical  suggestion 
like  that  to  you,  my  old  pardner,  so  to  say,  and  yet 
be  void  of  offence."  Stanton  looked  at  him  in 
undisguised  amazement.     Then  he  laughed. 

"You — you  old  hatter !  You've  had  too  much 
beer." 

"Not  me.  I  am  going  to  have  a  lot  more 
to-night,  and  so  are  you.  That's  one  of  the  con- 
ditions.    And  we'll  drink  her  health." 

"But,  McEwan,  you  loved  her  yourself,  didn't 
you  ?  " 

"  Did  I  ?  How  do  you  know !  Well,  all  the 
more  reason  for  wishing  to  be  instrumental  in 
making  her  future  comfortable." 

"  And  do  you  seriously  propose  this  ?  " 

"  My  dear  man,  I've  been  a  Corps-student  lang 
syne,  and  am  quite  aware  how  much  German  beer 
it  takes  to  make  me  drunk,  and  I'm  more  sober 
than  the  whole  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council, 
and  I  tell  you  I  make  this  offer  in  perfect  sincerity 
and  cold-blooded  deliberation.     Think  it  over." 
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"  But  I  don't  see  why  you  want  all  this  to  be 
done." 

"  Some  veiled  and  obscure  form  of  egoism,  you 
may  be  sure.  What  does  it  matter  why  ?  If  I  pick 
up  a  sovereign  in  the  street  (which  I  never  do),  I 
don't  care  to  know  why  it  was  put  there,  still  less 
who  put  it." 

"  Some  obscure  and  scarcely  veiled  form  of 
idiocy !  If  you  did  pick  it  up,  you'd  first  go  asking 
everybody  if  they  dropped  it,  and  then  if  an  obvious 
cadger  said  yes,  you'd  hand  it  to  him  politely." 

"  Well,  well,  that  is  hardly  pertinent  to  the  issue. 
You  know  if  I  didn't  do  this,  I'd  probably  spend 
the  money  in  what  you  would  consider  an  equally 
foolish  way,  with  less  satisfaction  to  any  of  the 
three  people  concerned — you,  her,  and  me." 

"It's  rather  an  extraordinary  position  to  be 
placed  in.  I  don't  suppose  there  are  any  useful 
precedents." 

"Blow  precedents." 

"  It  is  a  lavish  offer,  McEwan,  and  certainly 
few  men  in  the  world  but  yourself  would  make  it," 

"  All  the  more  reason  for  taking  it  when  you 
can  get  it." 

K  2 
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Stanton  evidently  hesitated.     Then  he  said  : 

"I    suppose    some     conditions    would    be    at- 
tached ?  " 

"  Well,  yes  ;  but  not  very  oppressive  ones.    Shall 
I  put  it  in  definite  terms  ?  M 

"  You    may   as   well.      Intelligibility    will    not 
prejudice  the  issue." 

"  My  income,  I  gather  from  my  late  uncle's 
solicitor,  consists  mainly  of  dividends  proceeding 
from  investments  in  various  stocks,  and  railway 
debentures,  and  tramways,  and  a  partial  interest  in 
certain  iron-works  in  which  he  was  a  great  boss. 
I  must  sell  the  iron-works,  because  I  don't  under- 
stand that  sort  of  thing,  and  don't  like  the 
responsibility  and  bother  of  a  lot  of  workmen  and 
machinery,  which  may  go  wrong  and  strike  and 
burst  and  catch  fire,  or  be  badly  managed,  and  I 
shall  invest  the  proceeds  in  something  safe  which 
pays  interest.  Very  well ;  these  dividends  will  turn 
up  some  quarterly,  some  half-yearly,  and  so  on. 
My  proposition  is  to  pay  half  of  each  of  these  into 
another  bank,  any  you  like,  to  the  credit  of  your 
account.  The  bank  won't  know,  and  won't  care 
where  it  comes  from,  of  course,  and  you   can  then 
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draw  by  your  own   cheque  in   the   ordinary  way. 
It's  quite  simple." 

"Oh,  quite;  very." 

"  The  conditions  would  be  that  you  should 
marry  Nellie,  of  course  with  her  consent,  which 
I  assume  is  readily  attainable,  and  Fve  no  doubt 
her  relatives  will  make  no  serious  opposition ;  that 
you  should  treat  her  properly,  as  an  honourable 
gentleman  should,  and  as  I  have  no  doubt  you 
would,  or  I  wouldn't  make  the  offer;  and  that 
you  should  spend  a  fair  and  reasonable  amount 
of  the  money  in  ministering  to  her  material  well- 
being  and  gratification — millinery,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  you  know." 

"I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  or  two  further." 

"  Fire  away." 

"Would  you  make  any  kind  of  legal  transfer, 
or  deed,  expressing  an  agreement  or  contract  to 
the   above   effect  ? " 

"  No ;  I  should  deal  by  word  of  mouth  with  you 
only.  Such  a  transaction  would  only  be  possible 
between  men  who  trust  one  another's  word.  We 
can  write  a  memorandum  of  the  conditions  to 
refresh   our  memories  with  privately,  if  you  like. 
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Of  course,  no  human  being  but  ourselves  would 
know  anything  about   it." 

"  Suppose  one  of  us  dies — you,  she,  or  I  ?  " 

"If  it  be  you  or  she,  I'll  see  that  it  is  kept 
up  to  the  survivor,  the  other  conditions  being 
adhered  to.  If  it  be  I,  I'll  make  a  will,  which 
will  have  practically   the  same  effect." 

"  Suppose  you   change  your  mind  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  bound  by  my  word  not  to  do  so, 
the  conditions  remaining  adhered  to." 

"  Suppose  you  marry  yourself  ?  " 

"  If  you  can  marry  on  two  thousand  a  year, 
I  suppose  I  can." 

"Suppose  you   suffer  losses?" 

"That  we  can't  help,  of  course.  We  should 
have  to  do  the  best  we  could." 

"Must  I  go  through  the  regulation  veil  and 
orange  blossoms,  and  sugared  cake  ridiculousness, 
with  bridesmaids  and  lockets  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  want  to  be  oppressive.  You  can 
elope,  if  you  like,  or  anything  you  please,  as  long 
as  it  constitutes  an  alliance  which  is  recognised 
by  the  law." 

"Well,  McEwan,   you're   a   strange   being.     I 
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am   driven    to    say,    being   a   candid   if   a   selfish. 

person,  that    I  really  don't  think  I'm  worth,  the 

sacrifice,  or  that  any  girl  in  the  world  is  either. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  very  tempting  suggestion. 

I'll  think  it  over/' 

Alan    saw   that   this   was   "Yes,"   veiled   by  a 

decent  hesitation,  and  said  no  more  on  the  subject, 

and   drank  beer.     Stanton  felt  bound,  under   the 

circumstances,  to  humour  Alan's  taste  for  Teutonic 

revelry,  and  drink  beer  too,  and  was  consequently 

more  jolly  and  less  dry  and  superior  than  usual; 

and  the  landlord  joined  them  soon,  and  a  couple 

of   casual   students   at   the   next   table  were  soon 

drawn   into   the   vortex,   and   they  all   uplifted   a 

stave : 

Die  alten  Deutschen  wohnten 
Auf  beiden  Ufer  des  Kheins 
Sie  lagen  auf  Baren-hautern 
Und  tranken  immer  noch  Eins — 

Noch  Eins  ! 

"  Aren't  you  getting  rather  elated,  McEwan  ? 
You  know  we  have  to  go  home  to  the  hotel." 

11  Oh,  don't  be  a  Philister  now  !  I'm  ridiculous 
as  a  lawyer;  I'm  fallacious  as  a  philosopher,  accord- 
ing to  you ;  I'm  a  failure  as  a  poet,  according  to 
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everybody  who  gives  their  kind  attention  to  me; 
I'm  not  a  conspicuous  success  as  a  lover ;  and  I've 
hitherto  been  useless  as  a  friend;  so  it's  hard  if 
I  mayn't  bawl,  like  hoarse  Fitzgerald,  my  creaking 
couplets,  or  somebody  else's,  in  a  tavern-hall,  for 
once  in  a  way,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  only  career 
fate  has  cut  out  for  me.  Dir  mein  Ganze ! ' 
And  Alan  drank   his  foaming   beaker  down. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


After  my  acceptance  of  McEwan's  extraordinary 
offer,  which,  while  I  do  not  wish  to  depreciate  his 
motives,  I  can  only  look  upon  in  the  light  of  an 
amicable  insanity,  certainly  convenient  to  myself 
at  the  time  and  afterwards,  if  unintelligible,  I  was 
naturally  bound  to  carry  out  my  part  of  the  com- 
pact, which  was  to  get  married  to  Nellie  Potter  as 
soon  as  it  could  be  well  managed.  If  it  has  got  to 
be  done  at  all,  I  considered,  it  had  better  be  done 
expeditiously,  with  as  little  fuss  and  worry  as 
possible.  I  never  had  supposed  hitherto  that  any- 
thing could  have  induced  me  to  marry  anybody ; 
but  then  I  never  had  contemplated  the  holding  out 
to  me  of  such  an  unusual  inducement.  The  rich 
girls  would  not,  I  think,  have  been  inclined  or 
allowed  to  accept  me,  had  I  given  them  the  oppor- 
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tunity,  and  the  ones  whose  faces  were  their  fortunes 
would  not  have  had  the  opportunity  given  them,  in 
ray  unendowed  condition,  however  much  I  might 
admire  them,  because,  for  the  reasons  I  gave  to 
McEwan,  they  would  rapidly  have  become  the  re- 
verse of  objets  de  luxe  to  me  under  the  circumstances. 
Moreover,  I  did  not  want  to  marry  anybody  at  all, 
rich  or  poor,  beautiful  or  hideous.  I  was  forced 
into  a  corner,  like  a  king  at  chess  who  can  only 
move  one  way  to  avoid  mating — only  mating  was 
just  the  thing  I  did  not  avoid.  The  intimate  terms 
on  which  I  had  become  with  the  wretched  girl  were 
unfortunately  made  generally  known  by  the  acci- 
dental journey  on  the  Rhine,  and  its  attendant 
circumstances,  in  the  most  unexpected  and  ob- 
jectionable way,  for  one  thing.  For  another  thing, 
I  really  was  madly  infatuated  about  her,  beyond 
the  limits  of  my  usual  prudence.  Then  I  was 
rather  in  low  water  financially,  and  would  probably 
find  somebody  lurking  about  if  I  went  back  to  town 
with  documents  beginning  "  Victoria  by  the  Grace 
of  God,"  and  had  no  special  desire  for  the  limited 
amusements  and  exercises  of  Holloway  Gaol  for 
disregarding  County  Court   judgments,  or  raising 
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money  a  little  oftener  than  was  quite  legal  on  the 
same  furniture  at  the  same  time  to  different  people. 
Life,  if  not  comfortable,  is  certainly  not  worth 
living.  I  dare  say  McEwan  would  be  romantic 
enough  to  like  to  be  imprisoned  for  debt,  and  act  a 
mixture  of  Alfred  Jingle,  Mr.  Micawber,  the  Dorrit 
family,  and  Henri  Murger,  with  immense  satisfaction, 
to  himself.  But  I  am  not  romantic,  or  a  poet,  or  a 
philosopher,  and  like  to  have  things  properly  done. 
I  like  to  get  clothes  at  good  shops,  and  get  them 
always  when  I  want  them.  I  like  to  have  good 
dinners,  good  wine,  good  cigars,  good  tea  and 
coffee,  properly  served  in  pretty  plates  and  cups 
and  glasses.  I  like  to  have  comfortable  chairs,  and 
good  carpets,  to  have  good  studs  in  unfrayed  cuffs, 
and,  above  all,  I  like  to  have  cash  in  my  pocket. 
Now  McEwan  is  not  like  that  in  the  least.  He  is 
happy  in  the  good  old  romantic  world  which  is 
passing  away,  and  of  which  he  is  a  survival  or 
throw-back.  He  likes  his  soup  and  stew  or 
macaroni,  and  a  glass  of  beer,  or  bottle  of  beastly 
magenta  bilge-water  called  wine,  in  a  dingy  gargotte 
in  Soho  of  his  own  discovering,  and  is  gloriously 
happy,  and  repeats  lines  from  Murger,  and  Musset, 
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and  Burns,  and  German  students'  songs,  and 
generally  suggests,  if  I  expostulate  with  him  for 
making  friends  with  all  the  blackguards  that  haunt 
that  place,  that  "  a  man's  a  man  for  a'  that."  Now  I 
hold  a  man  isn't.  However,  it  is  not  for  me  to  abuse 
McEwan's  tastes.  If  he  had  not  been  an  enthusiast 
I  should  not  have  had  a  decent  income. 

Such  was  the  corner  into  which  circumstances 
had  got  me  by  the  time  we  got  to  Bonn,  as  already 
described,  and  it  must  be  my  apology  for  getting 
into  a  relationship  with  a  woman,  which  I  had 
hitherto  repudiated,  and  considered  open  to  fatal 
objections.  I  always  used  to  think  marriage  a 
stupid  mistake,  from  theory  and  observation. 
Now  I  am  sure  of  it,  from  practice  and  experience. 

The  first  objection  to  it,  and  the  one  that  will 
most  readily  occur  to  any  one  who  thinks  over  the 
matter,  is  its  permanence.  A  lease  or  a  partnership 
may  exist  for  a  term.  A  servant,  or  house,  or 
Government  employe  can  be  taken  on  approbation. 
An  article  bought  may  be  sold  again,  perhaps  even 
at  a  profit.  A  contract  is  void  if  improperly 
carried  out,  even  in  small  particulars.  A  friend  or 
relation  can  be  quarrelled  with  and  cut.     But  once 
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married,  people  cannot  get  unmarried,  except  under 
circumstances  which  are  considered  disgraceful  to 
one  at  least  of  the  parties,  and  are  certainly  incon- 
venient in  a  high  degree  to  both.  To  argue  about 
it  as  if  it  were  a  contract  is  nonsense.  A  good 
contract  must  contain  only  conditions  which  are 
possible  to  the  parties,  and  the  parties  must  carry 
them  out,  or  the  contract  becomes  automatically 
void.  No  one  can  pretend,  either  tbat  it  is  possible 
for  any  ordinary  person  to  undertake  that  his 
feelings  with  regard  to  another  person  will  never 
change,  or  that  such  change,  if  it  occur,  even  on 
both  sides,  can  annul  a  marriage.  Of  course,  there 
are  met  with  those  whose  feelings  do  not  change ; 
but  that  is  merely  equivalent  to  saying  that  the 
contract  is  not  always  broken. 

Again,  a  most  obvious  objection  is  the  seldom 
escaped  condition  of  parentage,  in  which  a  large 
number  of  people  neither  able  nor  willing  to  bring 
up  children  properly  are  legally  saddled  with  a 
responsibility  which  they  do  not  always  feel,  and 
are  seldom  forced  to  act  up  to.  There  are  those 
who  like  children,  and  are  able  and  willing  to  bring 
them  up,  of  course,  I  know  that ;  but  that  does  not 
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vitiate  my  objection  to  parentage   on  the  part  of 
others  who   either  do  not    feel    any    parental    re- 
sponsibility, or  have  not  the   means  intellectually, 
morally,  and  economically  to  act  up  to  it.     In  the 
case  of  really  poor  people  there  are  obvious  tempta- 
tions to  kill  their  children,  which  treatment,  though 
good  for  the  race  in  all  likelihood,  is  hard  on  the 
children.     It  seems  better  to  have   none    than  to 
have  them  and  then  kill  them,  or  let  them  grow  up 
into  diseased,  half-starved  creatures,  always  ready 
to  lapse  into  criminality,  and  very  likely  to  kill  their 
parents  some  day  for  the  sake  of  a  trumpery  little 
bit  of  property,  as   naturally  happens  when  exist- 
ence becomes  difficult   in  animal  communities.      I 
am  not  moralising ;  I  never  do.     I  am  pointing  out 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  serious  objections  to  marriage, 
especially   on   the   part    of  persons   who    are    not 
well  to  do.     Moreover  I  am  not  ready  to  suggest 
any  remedy  which  would  not  involve  such  a  change 
in  the  minds  and   dispositions  of  the  majority  of 
people  as  seems  quite  improbable,  would  certainly 
not  occur  suddenly  in  this   country,  and  is,  there- 
fore, hardly  worth  discussing.    When  the  population 
gets  big  enough  to  be  very  uncomfortable,  Nature 
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will  no  doubt  select  some  change  in  our  customs 
tending  to  preserve  the  fittest,  and  ruthlessly 
sacrifice  the  unfit,  and  many  of  our  cherished  and 
sacred  customs  with  them.  Perhaps  she  will  con- 
tinue by  weakening  the  propagative  instinct, 
having  certainly  begun  already  by  diminishing 
the  parental,  in  the  unfit  classes.  Ants,  bees,  and 
wolves  suggest  other  methods. 

Nellie  Potter  recovered  very  quickly  from  her 
indisposition,  and  as  soon  as  that  difficulty  was 
removed,  we  all  started  off  to  Brussels  town,  which 
was  to  me  a  great  relief  after  Germany.  McEwan 
took,  of  course,  the  opposite  view,  saying  that  the 
people  were  Teutons  with  a  French  polish,  having 
the  faults  of  both  nations  and  the  virtues  of 
neither,  and  that  Brussels  had  the  vice  and  vanity 
of  Paris  without  its  historic  grandeur  and  romance, 
and  much  sorry  stuff  of  that  sort — a  sort  of  prose 
Wacht  am  Rhein. 

We  were  taken  by  the  enthusiastic  painter  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville  of  course,  which  was  very  fine 
by  electric  light,  and  gave  McEwan  opportunity  for 
discourse  on  the  contrasts  the  two  phenomena  sug- 
gested between  the  period  in  which  they  built  the  one 
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and  that  in  which  they  invented  and  made  use  of  the 

other.     The  cathedral  of   St.  Gudule   also  was  duly 

admired,  Nellie  finding  it  very  pretty,  but  strongly 

preferring   the   lace    shops,    and   glove  shops,  and 

jewellery  in  the  galleries,  the  Montague  de  la  Cour, 

and  the  Central  Boulevard,  of  which  we  had  lavish 

doses.     I  gratified  Nellie  greatly  by  bringing  her  a 

black-lace  scarf  or  fichu — a  big  triangular  thing, 

which  certainly  looked  very   pretty  on   her  head, 

point  to  the  front.     I  gave  it  her  with  a  secrecy 

and  mystery  which  of  course  doubled  its  value.     I 

may  say  that  I  was  as  yet  not   actually  verbally 

committed  to  marry  her.     I   was  still   considering 

that.     In  any  case,  as  both  she  and  McEwan  were 

pretty  safe  to  persist  in  their  then  frames  of  mind, 

I  could  afford  to  wait  a  little.     It  never  does  to  act 

on  impulses.     I  acted  on  one  when  I  acted  as  I  did 

that   evening   at   Bonn   and  got  tangled  into   my 

present  coil,     McEwan  acted  on  one  when  he  threw 

away  half  his   income  for  the  sake  of  a  silly  girl, 

who  gratified  her  vanity  by  letting  him  make  love 

to  her  I  suppose,   and  then  sent  him  adrift  when 

she  had   had  enough  of   it.      Wherefore    I   say  it 

never  does. 
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So  I  kept  up  a  state  of  affectionate  intimacy 
which  was  intended  to  be,  and  I  believe  largely 
was,  quite  secret,  assuming  the  ordinary  manner  of 
familiarly  acquainted  people  before  the  others, 
making  no  apparent  difference  between  her  and 
Ida  Potter  for  instance.  I  don't  think  it  entered 
into  the  girl's  own  head  that  I  had  any  intention  of 
marrying  her,  or  of  marrying  anybody.  I  had 
certainly  said  nothing  likely  to  point  to  such  a 
conclusion.  I  do  not  think  that  she  looked  much 
beyond  the  present  moment  until  the  time  for 
parting  came.  We  had  great  fun  on  the  whole, 
and  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  wish  the  time 
would  come  over  again  when  we  philandered  and 
dodged  about  passages  in  a  Brussels  hotel,  and  went 
out  early  in  the  sunshiny  mornings  to  the  market 
in  the  square  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  bought 
flowers,  and  then  came  into  breakfast  in  the  salle- 
d-manger  separately,  pretending  to  be  just  up. 
But  this  sort  of  thing  seldom  happens  more  than 
once,  and  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  enjoy  it  when 
you  have  got  it.  She  enjoyed  it,  I  will  answer 
for  that. 

But  a  practical  question   of  this   kind   occupied 

VOL.    II.  L 
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my  mind :  Supposing  I  were  to  agree  to  McEwan's 
arrangement,  as  it  seemed  there  was  no  other 
course  open  to  me,  how  was  the  thing  to  be 
carried  out  in  detail  ?  I  did  not  know  Nellie's 
parents  nor  did  I  want  to  ;  but  it  appeared  to  me 
that  I  would  have  to,  in  the  event  of  marrying  her. 
Also  that  questions  would  infallibly  be  asked  by 
them  about  my  means.  Of  course,  I  could  say  my 
means  were  anything — I  would  understate  them  of 
course  (as  I  should  think  anybody  with  an  income 
more  than  fifty  pounds  a  year,  who  would  take  an 
expensive  girl  off  his  hands,  would  be  acceptable 
to  a  poor  country  parson),  and  then  I  should  have 
more  to  spend  on  myself.  But  if  a  question  of 
settlement  arose,  they  would  probably  haul  in  an 
aged  family  solicitor,  who  would  ask  definite 
questions  as  to  what  he  was  to  put  down  in  the 
document  —  what  my  assets  came  from,  that 
is  to  say,  which  would  be  awkward.  I  couldn't 
well  say  I  held  forty  thousand  McEwans  now 
standing  at  par.  If  McEwan  had  offered  me  the 
capital  instead  of  the  dividends  it  would  have  been 
a  different  matter ;  but  he  was  too  Scotch  for 
that.     He  would  then  have  had  no  further  control 
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over  it,  and  no  power  to  enforce  any  of  his  con- 
ditions. McEwan  is  crazy  perhaps,  but  he  is  not 
a  fool.  Further,  suppose  these  difficulties  to  be 
got  over,  was  I  to  go  through   a  wedding  in  the 

parish   church  of   ,   wherever  it  is    she   lives, 

with  a  choir  singing  "The  voice  that  breathed 
o'er  Eden/'  her  mother  in  tears,  the  Rector,  or 
Vicar,  or  whatever  the  parental  Potter  is,  giving 
an  affecting  address,  me  in  gray  trousers  and  a 
frock-coat,  Nellie  in  white  satin  and  a  veil,  the 
local  paper's  young  man  present  to  give  a  reck- 
lessly poetic  and  picturesque  account,  in  which 
"  our  talented  fellow  -  townsman,  Mr.  Peddle- 
stamper,"  would  "ably  preside"  over  the  organ, 
and  the  Wedding  March  would  "peal  forth"? 
Oh,  no !  I  hardly  think  I  could  stand  that. 
And  a  breakfast  at  the  Vicarage — cold  fowl,  and 
potted  tongue,  and  jelly,  and  champagne  from 
the  pastrycook's  at  the  neighbouring  town.  No, 
again.  And  then  the  advertisement:  "On  the 
something  instant,  at  the  Parish  Church  of  St. 
Gengulphus,  by  the  Rev.  Something  Potter,  father 
of  the  bride,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Somebody  else, 
Harold  Ellis,   only  son  of  Bowlby  Stanton,   Esq., 

l  2 
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late  of  Birkenhead,  to  Ellen  Anne  (Nellie),  etc. 
No  cards."  No,  again.  What  then  was  to  be 
done?  Of  course  there  was  no  conceivable  pre- 
text for  eloping.  Even  she  would  be  hardly  silly 
enough  to  believe  in  the  necessity  of  that ;  but 
she  might  think  it  romantic.  I  might  say  that 
I  was  in  a  hurry  to  make  her  my  own — that 
ought  to  please  her.  And  I  might  straightway 
tell  her  that  I  could  not  tolerate  all  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  the  orthodox  yoking  process,  and 
that  if  she  did  not  like  to  be  married  my  way 
she  would  not  get  it  any  other  way;  but  I  did 
not  wish  to  be  unnecessarily  brutal.  Of  course 
it  was  in  my  power  to  enforce  my  conditions, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  on  the  assumption  that 
she  was  sufficiently  attached  to  me  to  give  way 
if  I  insisted ;  but  I  wished  to  do  things  as  grace- 
fully as  possible.  If  it  must  be  done,  let  it  be 
done  pleasantly,  as  well  as  quickly.  In  point  of 
fact,  she  was  so  pleased  and  surprised  at  my 
suggesting  marriage  that  she  gladly  left  the  means 
to  me  to  arrange,  being  herself  rather  reluctant 
to  face  her  relations  and  have  *'  explanations." 
She  would  have  liked  of  course  the  lace  veil  and 
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the  orange-blossoms,  and  the  bridesmaids,  and  all 
that  very  much ;  but  she  was  afraid  objections 
would  be  made,  and  questions  asked :  in  short, 
she  had  an  uncomfortable  impression  that  her 
behaviour  bad  not  always  been  as  correct  as  her 
various  relatives  and  friends  might  wish,  and 
that  between  her  uncle  and  cousin,  and  the  Miss 
Craigies,  and  her  other  uncle  (whom  I  know  not, 
but  who  was  with  them  in  Heidelberg),  and  her 
parents,  an  immense  "  row "  would  be  raised,  all 
about  me,  in  the  course  of  which  I  would  pro- 
bably become  lost  to  view,  occupy  myself  with 
other  attractions,  and  forget  all  about  her.  That 
is  not  far  from  the  true  representation  of  her 
frame  of  mind,  and  it  made  my  way  much  easier. 
For  when  she  was  once  married,  she  need  not 
be  afraid  of  her  relations,  who  would  have  to 
"  make  the  best  of  it ; "  she  would  have  the  support 
of  Alan  McEwan,  who  was  in  a  position  to  in- 
fluence them  in  my  favour,  and  would  be  sure 
to  do  so  ;  and  she  would  have  the  satisfaction  of 
being  married  before  her  cousin,  Ida  Potter,  who 
was  her  senior  in  years  and  worldly  wisdom,  and 
given  to  goading  her  with  good  advice. 
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So  I  decided  that  the  way  was  this  :  On  arrival 
in  London,  I  ascertained  that  she  had  been  asked 
to  remain  a  few  days  at  the  painter's  house  before 
going  down  to  her  home  in  the  country.  Of 
course,  while  there  she  would  be  in  the  charge 
of  her  uncle  and  cousins,  who  would  go  about 
with  her,  and,  in  a  general  way,  be  in  her 
company.  But  when  she  went  away,  after  being 
duly  "  seen  off  M  at  the  station,  she  would  descend 
at  the  first  station  the  train  stopped  at — and  so 
would  I,  and  we  would  both  go  straight  back 
to  London,  and  be  married  by  the  registrar  of 
the  district  in  which  I  lived.  A  few  pence  would 
effect  the  removal  of  her  luggage  from  the  train, 
and  the  superposition  of  a  fresh  label.  I  had 
lived  long  enough  in  my  chambers  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  registry  forty  times  over,  and 
she  could  say  she  was  twenty-two,  or  forty-two, 
or  a  hundred,  for  all  the  registrar  would  care. 
Then,  if  she  hankered  after  it,  she  could  have 
the  religious  ceremony  done  anywhere  at  any 
time,  as  it  would  in  no  way  affect  the  legal 
position.  Then  she  could  write  an  affectionate 
and   penitent   letter   to  say  how    happy  she   was, 
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and  I  could  depend  on  McEwan  to  back  it  up 
by  advertising  my  angelic  qualities  and  worldly 
affluence.  I  could  quite  imagine  the  old  people, 
in  the  course  of  time,  after  the  shock  had  worn 
off,  agreeing  that  "  he  must  be  our  son  now/3 
and  writing  off  an  invitation  to  us  to  come  to 
the  Rectory,  and  be  forgiven  and  wept  over — 
especially  when  they  realised  that  "  our  son "  had 
an  income  much  larger  than  their  own.  All  this 
I  put  before  Nellie  in  more  delicate  and  agree- 
able language,  and  she — between  the  fear  of  losing 
sight  of  me  and  the  fear  of  her  parents  objecting 
— consented,  in  a  rather  tremulous  state  of  mind. 
She  need  not  have  been  afraid,  if  she  had  known 
as  much  as  I  did,  that  there  was  much  prospect 
either  of  her  losing  me  or  of  my  being  objected 
to  either,  I  should  think. 

The  above  programme  was  duly  carried  out,  up 
to  the  point  of  her  writing  a  letter  to  apprise  her 
mother  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  my  writing  a 
telegram  to  McEwan  with  the  simple  message, 
"  Contract  carried  out."  I  assisted  Nellie  in  the 
composition  of  her  letter,  indeed  I  dictated  the 
greater  part  of  it,  or  I  don't  thiuk  she  would  ever 
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have  achieved  it.  As  we  had  both  just  returned 
from  the  Continent,  and  as  the  summer  was  coming 
to  an  end,  we  did  not  see  any  particular  object  iu 
going  abroad  again.  London  was  just  as  foreign 
to  her  as  any  other  place,  so  I  suggested  that  we 
should  remain  in  that  capital  and  amuse  ourselves 
there,  to  which  she  rapturously  agreed.  I  explained 
to  her  that  my  chambers,  although  convenient 
enough  for  a  man  living  alone,  were  not  suitable 
for  her;  though  I  would  keep  them  on  I  represented 
for  business  purposes,  being  a  barrister,  an  arrange- 
ment which  she  quite  accepted.  Of  course  I  was 
not  going  to  give  them  up,  as  they  were  much  too 
convenient  in  many  ways — as  a  resort  for  myself, 
when  I  did  not  wish  to  be  domestic,  as  a  place  to 
receive  people  whom  it  might  not  be  desirable  for 
her  to  meet,  and  as  an  address  it  was  not  necessary 
for  her  to  see.  If  I  must  needs  be  married,  I  was 
determined  it  should  interfere  with  the  comfort  and 
independence  of  my  existence  as  little  as  possible, 
and  it  would  be  desirable  that  she  should  appreciate 
that  from  the  outset.  It  is  always  useful  to  have 
two  distinct  addresses,  only  one  of  which  need  be 
given    to    different  persons,  according  to  require- 
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ments.  The  following  incident,  though,  unimpor- 
tant, will  illustrate  my  meaning.  I  had  not  been 
in  London  two  days  after  our  return  from  the 
Continent,  when  I  received  this  letter  at  my 
chambers,  insufficiently  stamped. 

"Nice. 
"Dear  Harold, 

"  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  am  pebble- 
beached.  The  system  you  always  scoffed  at  came 
off  beautifully  up  to  a  certain  point  ;  but  owing  to 
an  impossible  and  hitherto  unknown  run  on  the 
same  thing,  I  was  entirely  cleaned  out  yesterday 
evening.  I  had  just  enough  to  square  the  hotel, 
and  if  I  don't  find  some  friend  good  for  a  tenner, 
I  shall  have  to  pawn  my  jewellery  and  the  crocodile 
bag  to  get  a  ticket  back.  Do  send  me  a  little  oof 
like  a  dear,  good  fellow,  and  pull  yours  foolishly,  but 

fondly,  out  of  a  horrid  hole. 

"  Ada." 

Well,  naturally.  Just  what  might  have  been 
expected.  I  decided  that  I  would  not  ever  have 
received  that  letter,  if  she  should  turn  up  and 
upbraid.     In   the   meantime  I  took  no  steps  what- 
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ever,  except  to  destroy  it.  I  cannot  really  be 
involved  -with  ladies  who  want  tenners  at  this 
critical  moment.  Why,  she  would  come  plunging 
in  just  when  Nellie  and  I  were  going  to  the 
registrar  or  something  of  that  sort.  Still  more 
likely  to  try  and  rectify  the  flaw  in  the  system  with 
it  and  then  write  for  more,  and.  so  on,  ad  lib.  No. 
It  would  be  quite  enough  expense  and  trouble  to 
get  my  debts  paid  and  this  marriage  accomplished. 
Besides,  I  could  not  well  begin  drawing  on  McEwan's 
endowment  until  he  put  it  at  my  disposal,  which 
was  to  happen  if  I  married,  and  Ada  Carter  might 
be  the  means  of  bringing  the  marriage  to  grief 
entirely  if  she  made  her  appearance  just  then. 
She  must  find  some  other  young  man — I  dare  say 
there  are  plenty  of  fools  at  Nice — to  help  her. 

Meanwhile  Nellie  and  I  put  up  at  one  of  the 
big  hotels  near  Trafalgar  Square  and  enjoyed  the 
amusements  of  London,  theatres,  concerts,  circuses, 
the  Park,  the  Zoo,  the  restaurants  and  what  not,  for 
some  time,  she  being  in  good  spirits  and  mighty 
affectionate,  and  I  being  comfortable,  and  secure 
from  the  written  and  Holloway.  Nellie  got  a  reply 
from  her  mother  which   she  did  not  show  to  me, 
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much  to  my  relief,  as  it  made  her  cry,  and  I  can 
imagine  the  kind  of  bleating  and  reproachful  pathos 
of  it  quite  well,  and  do  not  suppose  it  would  be 
either  original  or  entertaining.  Judging  from  the 
specimens  known  to  me,  the  Potters  are  not  an 
intellectual  family.  Nellie  got  the  letter  at  break- 
fast, so  I  told  her  it  was  all  right,  and  that  they 
would  get  used  to  it,  and  then  gave  her  a  pint  of 
champagne,  which  she  refused  plaintively  and  then 
drank,  all  but  one  glass  which  I  had,  and  was  quite 
consoled. 

After  a  lengthy  and  rather  expensive  sojourn  in 
this  hotel,  where  we  were  certainly  very  comfortable, 
and  had  no  trouble  and  capital  meals,  I  decided  that 
it  was  a  rate  of  expenditure  too  high  to  keep  up 
permanently,  and  found  a  furnished  flat  to  let  near 
the  British  Museum,  quite  new,  and  fitted  with  all 
the  luxuries  demanded  by  modern  civilisation,  in 
which  we  started  housekeeping.  Nellie  was  pleased, 
and  found  a  great  occupation  in  attending  to  the 
details  (which  were  not  arduous,  as  my  man  looked 
after  everything  and  saw  that  the  cook  knew  her 
business)  of  daily  life.  It  was  just  as  well  that  she 
should  have  something  to  fill  her  mind  with,  as  she 
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admitted  it  was  a  little  dull  to  sit  and  read  novels 
in  the  most  luxurious  of  hotels,  with  nothing  what- 
ever to  "  see  to  "  or  "  look  after,"  and  she  could  not 
always  be  going  out,  nor  of  course  could  I  be  always 
keeping  her  company. 

And  very  trivial  things  were  sufficient  to  make 
a  serious  interest  for  her.  She  had  evidently  beeu 
accustomed  at  home  to  u  make  herself  useful/'  that 
is,  I  suppose,  to  do  a  servant's  work,  and  though  it 
was  at  first  a  relief  and  a  holiday  to  her  to  be 
merely  ornamental  and  have  no  trouble  about 
anything,  she  soon  began  to  miss  a  duty  of  some 
kind.  But  among  a  quantity  of  articles  of  modern 
upholstery,  flower-jars  and  suchlike,  she  could 
" arrange "  things,  and  "put  away  "  things,  and 
look  on  the  place  as  her  ' '  home,  which  a  hotel  never 
seemed  like,"  besides  having  the  delight  and  glory 
of  ordering  dinner  and  giving  instructions  to 
her  "very  own"  servants.  I  may  say  that  the 
ordering  of  dinner  usually  meant  that  the  cook 
made  suggestions  to  which  Nellie  assented.  Still 
the  form  was  gone  through,  and  Nellie  was  treated 
with  the  respect  due  to  authority,  and  consulted  as 
if  her  opinion  was  really  worth  having. 
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I  preferred  the  hotel  existence  myself,  as  I  have 
do  desire  for  a  "  home,"  hate  domestic  meals  cooked 
by  a  woman,  and  am  not  interested  in  discussing 
whether  the  piano,  or  the  bureau,  or  the  bookcases 
and  the  sofa  had  not  better  change  places;  but  the 
flat  was  comfortable  enough,  and  really  the  hotel 
expenses  were  very  high. 

All  this  detail  merely  describes  the  mechanical 
arrangements  of  my  married  life,  the  scenery  and 
carpentry  so  to  speak,  which  might  have  been  the 
same  perhaps  in  fifty  other  cases,  and  are  not 
probably  more  interesting  to  read  than  they  were 
to  experience.  What  was  much  more  serious  to 
me  was  the  marriage  itself.  The  conditions  were  a 
little  peculiar.  Here  was  I,  a  consistent  walker  in 
the  paths  of  egoistic  hedonism,  with  some  preten- 
sions to  intellect,  intolerant  of  triviality,  stupidity, 
and  gush,  devoid  of  any  particular  sympathies  or 
imaginative  leanings,  and  guided  mainly  by  the 
knowledge  of  or  inference  from  facts,  coupled  to  a 
pretty  girl  who  delighted  in  shop-windows  and 
three-volume  novels  from  Mudie's,  and  thought, 
as  far  as  I  could  gather  from  her  conversation, 
about  what  she  had  seen  other  girls  wear,  about  the 
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furniture,  about  eating  and  drinking,  and  occasion- 
ally about  her  mother.  I  was  no  doubt  in  love 
with  her — with  her  beauty  at  any  rate,  I  admit 
that.  I  also  was  led  to  marry  her  by  a  high 
inducement  of  which  she  was  of  course  quite 
unconscious,  putting  it  all  down  to  her  own  resplen- 
dent attractions.  So  far  I  am  responsible.  At 
first  it  was  amusing  to  hear  her  naive  questions 
and  comments  on  things,  and  to  ' c  draw "  her  on 
different  subjects ;  but  it  soon  left  off  being  amusing. 
She  began  to  learn  all  about  London  too,  that  is 
London  from  a  young  woman's  point  of  view,  the 
streets  where  shops  were,  and  the  mazes  of  the 
Underground;  and  what  had  been  wonderful  to 
her  became  commonplace,  and  what  had  been 
amusing  to  me  became  a  bore.  Moreover,  she 
seemed  to  adapt  herself  very  quickly  to  her  sur- 
roundings, and  to  be  becoming  less  and  less  of  the 
country  parson's  daughter,  wondering,  shy,  easily 
puzzled  and  shocked,  and  more  and  more  of  the 
smart  young  London  woman,  knowing  the  names 
of  actors,  getting  choice  about  brands  of  cham- 
pagne, dressing  in  the  height  of  fashion,  never 
thinking  of  going  to   church  on  Sunday  morning, 
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lying  in  bed  late  and  sitting  up  late.  All  these 
superficial  changes  were,  I  assume,  the  influence  of 
environment  on  the  organism.  She  wanted  to  be 
like  the  rest,  and  she  had  an  instinctive  dread  lest 
I  should  think  her  " dowdy "  and  "slow"  in 
comparison  to  others,  and  perhaps  she  overdid  it 
a  little.  However,  I  was  amused.  The  process  of 
corruption  was  interesting,  but  it  did  not  make 
her  mind  less  vain,  trivial,  and  silly.  She  could 
not  originate  a  style,  bad  or  good.  She  only 
imitated,  did  not  do  it  well.  I  must  say,  however, 
that  she  continued  to  be  very  pretty,  though  not  as 
fresh  as  when  wandering  in  Bavaria.  This  brings 
us  to  the  advanced  autumn. 

One  morning  she  asked  me  if  her  mother  could 
come  and  stay  a  day  or  two.  They  had  corre- 
sponded regularly,  and  the  parents  seemed,  as  I 
anticipated,  to  have  accepted  the  inevitable  with 
resignation,  and  it  appeared  that  the  mother  was 
coming  to  town  to  see  her  daughter,  and  the 
daughter  wished  to  extend  the  hospitality  of  our 
flat  to  her,  which  was  very  natural.  I  made  no 
objection,  though  I  rather  expected  the  results 
would   be   comic,  if   not   startling.     Even    I,  who 
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saw  her  every  day,  could  see  the  difference  between 
the  Nellie  Potter  who  was  shocked  at  the  improper 
pictures  in  the  Salon,  and  the  Nellie  Stanton  who 
ate  lobster  a  VAmericaine,  and  drank  de  Lossy  at 
midnight  after  laughing  all  the  evening  at  the 
stupid  inanities  of  a  popular  burlesque.  It  was 
not  a  change  of  disposition,  merely  of  habits  and 
surroundings.  Her  nature  was  just  the  same,  and  her 
conversation  equally  destitute  of  interest  or  intellec- 
tual merit,  whether  the  topic  were  pious  or  frivolous. 
She  wrote  to  her  mother  and  a  reply  came, 
accepting  the  invitation.  It  further  appeared  that 
her  Scotch  uncle,  her  mother's  brother,  was  to  be 
in  town  for  a  few  days  for  some  reason  or  other, 
and  would  meet  Mrs.  Potter,  at  our  abode  if  we  so 
pleased.  Of  course  I  did  so  please.  If  her 
relatives  wanted  to  see  her,  and  examine  and 
criticise  me,  it  was  most  natural,  and  I  had  nothing 
to  do  except  to  be  correct,  and  commonplace, 
and  polite,  and  then  they  would  go  away  again, 
and  that  would  bo  all.  They  would  perhaps  bore 
me  a  little,  but  I  would  have  engagements  and 
disappear  if  they  became  oppressive,  and  it  would 
not  be  for  long. 
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At  length,  one  afternoon  when  the  light  was 
growing  low,  and  the  afternoon  tea  was  being 
brought  in,  a  four-wheeler  with  trunks  arrived  at 
the  door,  and  Mrs.  Potter  was  ushered  in.  A 
severe,  thin-faced,  eager-eyed,  handsome-featured 
old  lady,  with  a  northern  accent.  When  I  had  the 
light  turned  on,  she  looked  at  me  hard  and  looked 
at  me  long,  and  I   do  not  think   she  liked  me. 

Nellie  had  on  an  apple-green  satin  tea- gown, 
with  old-gold  satin  and  black  lace  down  the  front, 
and  mistaken  vanity  had  impelled  her  to  put  on 
two  or  three  more  rings  than  usual  and  bangles, 
which  were  evidently  not  at  all  the  kind  of  thing 
calculated  to  impress  her  mother,  who  merely 
remarked  that  she  had  never  seen  Nellie  so  fine, 
but  did  not  think  she  looked  as  if  London  life 
agreed  with  her,  after  the  first  endearments  were 
over  and  conversation  of  a  kind  had  set  in.  In  a 
few  minutes  Nellie  walked  her  mother  off  to 
remove  her  bonnet  and  other  outdoor  coverings, 
and  what  then  passed  between  them  I  do  not  know, 
nor  do  I  feel  any  particular  curiosity.  '  I  should 
think,  however,  that  Nellie  had  had  a  scolding  for 
powdering  her  face,  and  had  replied  with  foolish 
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pertness,  as  when  they  returned  she  looked  sulky 
and  obstinate  and  her  mother  severely  depressed. 
I  amiably  suggested  that  they  would  no  doubt  have 
many  things  to  talk  about ;  that  I  was  going  out 
for  a  little,  and  would  have  the  pleasure  of  seeiDg 
Mrs.  Potter  again  at  dinner-time;  and  thus 
relieved  myself,  and  gave  them  the  opportunity 
they  required  to  discuss  me  and  fight  out  the 
question  of  why  we  had  eloped  instead  of  marrying 
in  the  usual  way,  which,  as  Nellie  never  had 
exactly  known  herself,  she  would  find  rather 
difficult,  and  probably  throw  upon  my  shoulders  ; 
wherefore  I  preferred  not  to  be  there. 

I  strolled  down  Oxford  Street  and  Regent 
Street,  in  an  aimless  way,  looking  at  the  people, 
and  to  my  astonishment  and  joy  met  Ada  Carter, 
just  at  the  corner  by  Swan  and  Edgar's. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


The  summer  was  all  over,  and  such  portion  of 
London's  population  as  rose  to  the  social  dignity 
of  absence  from  town,  less  temporary  than  a  Bank 
holiday  excursion  to  Hampton  Court,  or  Saturday 
to  Monday  at  Ramsgate,  returning  by  the  Gran- 
ville express,  was  coming  back  again,  some  from 
dripping  wet  sport  on  chilly  moors,  lakes,  and 
forests,  others  from  still  balmy  resorts,  and  places 
where  "waters"  are  taken  to  the  sound  of  a 
band,  from  the  Alps,  from  the  Hardanger  and 
Romsdal,  from  "Boolong,"  or  from  the  homely  "sea- 
side" of  bathing-machines,  spades,  and  buckets. 
I  think  there  must  have  been  an  autumn  session, 
for  town  was  getting  comparatively  full.  The 
weather  was  persistently  dark,  moist,  and  close, 
with  periodic   intervals   of  bitter   cold  wind,  the 
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results  being  perpetual  black  slime  in  the  streets 
and  frequent  bronchitis  and  bissom  rheum  in  the 
inhabitants.  The  seats  of  the  hansoms  were  damp, 
and  the  omnibuses  were  damper,  while  the  Metro- 
politan and  District  Railway  was  intolerably  fetid, 
with  opaque  bedewed  windows,  perspiring  wood- 
work, greasy  door-handles,  which  blackened  one's 
gloves,  and  reeking  greatcoats  and  umbrellas,  or 
corduroys  and  tumbled  Stars,  according  to  the 
class. 

Alan  McEwan  was  enjoying  his  newly-acquired 
wealth  in  some  minute  chambers  on  the  second 
floor,  in  the  most  ancient  part  of  that  most  ancient 
foundation  called  Staple  Inn.  He  had  a  small, 
green-panelled  sitting-room,  and  a  smaller  green- 
panelled  bedroom,  and  a  still  smaller  kitchen  and 
coal-cellar,  with  sloping  floors,  and  windows  which 
would  not  shut  easily,  but  came  down  like  guillo- 
tines if  you  put  your  head  out,  commanding 
Holborn  and  the  beginning  of  the  Gray's  Inn 
Road.  There  was  plenty  of  life  to  be  seen  from 
these  windows,  no  doubt,  for  Holborn  is  a  busy 
thoroughfare,  and  if  any  one  took  pleasure  in 
vans  of  packing-cases  or  casks,  parcel-post  vans, 
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and  omnibuses,  here  was  his  chance.  There  were 
dull  green  omnibuses,  between  Bayswater  and  the 
Bank,  dark  green  Favourite  omnibuses,  bright 
green  King's  Cross  and  Kennington  omnibuses, 
and  scarlet  King's  Cross  and  Waterloo  omnibuses. 
There  were  two  blind  men,  always  hammering  the 
pavement  aggressively ;  and  there  were  men  who 
sold  photographs  of  Mr.  Irving,  Mrs.  Langtry, 
Lord  Randolph  Churchill,  and  Miss  Mary  Ander- 
son on  barrows,  at  one  penny  each ;  men  who 
sold  cheap  editions  of  Dickens,  villainously  printed, 
and  men  who  were  ready  and  willing  to  sell 
patent  roasting-jacks  of  tinware,  advertised  by 
a  dangling  wooden  leg  of  some  vague  animal, 
painted  in  forbidding  realistic  colours.  Alan  had 
got  used  to  all  this  years  ago,  and  his  rooms 
were  high  enough  up  not  to  be  much  disturbed 
by  the  noise.  He  would  have  been  almost  sorry 
to  miss  the  gilt  inscription  on  the  frowsy  cafe 
opposite  of  Antonio  Someboddizzi,  from  Carlo 
Someboddielsi,  whenever  he  sat  up  in  bed  in  the 
morning  to  look  at  the  weather.  And  when  the 
ancient  and  moth-eaten  dull  red  curtains  were 
drawn  in  the  evening  over  the  windows,  and  the 
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lamp  was  lit,  and  the  old-fashioned  fire-place,  with 
a  kettle  on  the  high  hob,  was  flickering  brightly, 
the  sitting-room  looked  quite  cosy,  with  one  or 
two  little  pictures  on  the  green  panels,  a  pair  of 
German  Schlagers  crossed,  a  hanging  bookcase 
with  a  bleached  skull  on  the  top  of  it,  and  a 
glass  cupboard,  full  of  books,  in  a  recess  of  the 
wall,  which  was  of  mediaeval  thickness.  Such 
was  the  time  and  scene  when  Alan  sat  in  one 
comfortable  old  arm-chair,  with  a  big  German  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  and  a  curious  little  friend  of  his 
sat  in  another,  making  cigarettes  from  a  brass  box ; 
the  lamp  being  on  the  table  between  them,  and  the 
fire-place  in  front  of  them.  On  the  table,  under 
the  lamp,  were  pieces  of  scribbling  paper,  covered 
with  neat  but  unintelligible  declensions  and  con- 
jugations, and  examples  in  a  strange  tongue,  one 
of  which  Alan  was  examining  and  fingering.  Not 
far  from  the  pieces  of  paper  were  two  wine-glasses 
partly  filled  with  whisky,  and  as  Alan  took  up 
one,  he  said  what  sounded  like  this  :  "  Piu  starovia 
vashevo  !  "  To  which  the  little  man  in  the  other 
chair  replied  by  taking  the  other  glass  and  saying  : 
"  Na  vash  ! "  and  drinking.     The  little  man  had  a 
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neat  little  head  covered  with  short  dark  hair  like  a 
cat's  fur,  high  cheek-bones,  small  dark  eyes  armed 
with  glasses,  a  rather  large,  pointed  nose,  a  little 
black  moustache,  rather  thick  lips,  and  a  pleasant 
smile.  He  was  dressed  in  dark  gray  clothes,  which 
did  not  fit  him  very  well,  and  looked  un-English, 
and  on  his  shirt-cuffs  (evidently  separable  from 
the  shirt-sleeve)  were  large  solitaires  of  yellow 
ivory,  portraying  some  mythological  subject  in 
relief.  This  was  Monsieur,  Herr,  Gospodin,  or 
Mister  Ivan  G-avrieloff  Schonfeld,  a  native  of 
Odessa,  who,  having  left  his  native  land  hurriedly 
on  account  of  Government  prejudices  against 
private  printing-presses,  and  popular  prejudices 
against  the  descendants  of  Shem  assuming  an 
acute  form,  had  arrived  at  Berlin,  where  he  had 
pursued  the  study  of  medicine  interrupted  in  his 
own  town,  until  the  German  authorities  informed 
him  that  he  must  be  a  soldier,  or  produce  legiti- 
mate documentary  evidence  of  being  a  Russian 
subject ;  upon  which,  poor  Ivan  Gavrieloff  bolted 
to  Hamburg  until  the  relentless  authorities  there 
demanded  legitimate  documentary  evidence,  etc. 
and  worried  him  on  board  a  steamer  to  the  Port 
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of  London,  where  at  last  this  dove  found  rest 
for  the  sole  of  its  foot,  and  was  not  pestered  for 
Legitimation,  but  found  sustentation  of  existence 
rather  an  uphill  job.  Alan  McEwan  had  made 
his  acquaintance  accidentally  in  one  of  those  dingy 
little  Soho  restaurants  where  exiles,  and  clock- 
makers,  and  couriers  play  crashing  games  of 
dominoes,  and  jabber  the  nonsense  they  call 
politics,  only  to  be  surpassed  in  futility  by  the 
political  conversation  of  true.-born  Britons  in  club 
smoking-rooms.  In  the  course  of  time  the  acquaint- 
ance had  ripened,  and  Alan  had  found  that  the 
"  hard-up  "  little  Russian,  who  lived  in  a  petroleum- 
scented  attic  in  a  street  off  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road — Gresse  Street,  locally  called  Grease  Street 
— cooked  his  own  scanty  little  meals  in  a  little  tin 
pot  on  a  smouldering  and  dusty  little  fire,  and 
translated  advertisements  and  trade  circulars,  and 
gave  lessons,  if  required,  in  his  native  tongue, 
had  the  soul  of  a  gentleman  and  a  heart  of  gold. 
So  Alan  had  taken  lessons  in  Russian  from  time 
to  time,  when  he  could  afford  it,  and  had  got  a 
proposition  to  make  now  that  unexpected  affluence 
had   descended   upon  him. 
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"  Having  gone  through  that  amiable  formula/' 
said  Alan,  replacing  his  glass  on  the  table,  "  we 
will  now  relapse,  if  you  please,  into  English." 

Ivan  Schonfeld  continued  to  smile  and  finish 
his  cigarette-making.  The  "  lesson  "  had  just  come 
to  an  end. 

"  I  told  you  the  other  day  that  I  had  come  into 
some  money  and  property.  I  am  no  doubt  a 
capitalist  of  the  most  loathsome  and  degraded  class 
whom  you  properly  regard  as  a  thief,  for  whose 
palatial  and  luxurious  comforts  " — Alan  glanced 
round  the  shabby  little  old  room  with  the  sloping 
floor,  compared  to  which  the  cell  of  a  first-class 
misdemeanant  at  Holloway  would  be  stately  and 
spacious — u  toilers  and  slaves  wring  the  sweat  from 
their  brow,  at  the  wretched  pittance  of  seven 
shillings  per  working  day.  By  the  way,  they  have 
just  struck  for  sixpence  more  at  the  works,  in  which  I 
ought  to  be  interested,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
they  are  welcome  to  it ;  and  I  only  hope  the  works 
won't  make  up  for  the  extra  sixpence  by  putting 
dummy  rivets  in  the  boilers,  and  carefully  insert- 
ing flaws  in  the  axles  and  shafts.  But  I  diverge. 
Among  the  odds  and  ends  of  different  kinds  which 
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I  have  acquired — my  late  uncle  seems  to  have  had 
a  jackdaw-like  fancy  for  amassing  miscellaneous 
property — are  a  lot  of  books,  the  one  form  of 
possession  which  you  will  perhaps  consider  pardon- 
able ;  about  a  waggon-load,  my  agents  in  the  north 
practically  but  disrespectfully  put  it." 

H  Where  will  you  put  the  books  ?  "  asked  Ivan, 
in  tolerable  English,  but,  of  course,  with  an  accent 
which  can,  in  a  general  way,  be  imagined.  I  may 
mention,  e.g.,  that  he  called  a  headache  a  haddock. 

"  That,  Ivan  Gavrielovitch,  is  the  point  I  propose 
ultimately,  however  deviously,  to  arrive  at.  It  is 
evident  that  there  is  no  room  here  for  anything 
more.  Now  it  happens  that  with  the  books 
he  has  also  left  me  a  case  to  put  them  in,  in  the 
form  of  house  property.  He  got  hold  of  a  house, 
probably  through  having  to  foreclose  a  mortgage 
— that  means,  you  know,  taking  the  security  in 
default  of  payment  of  a  debt — in  London,  in  one  of 
the  queerest  and  most  media3val  parts,  I  suppose, 
yet  left  in  London,  with  the  back  windows  looking 
into  an  ancient  churchyard.  So  to  that  of  capi- 
talism I  add  the  iniquity  of  being  a  landlord " 

"  Have  you  also  perhaps  a  title  of  nobility  ?  J 
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"  No.  Not  so  bad  as  that.  That  is  no  doubt 
reserved  for  me,  when  I  have  had  a  few  evictions 
carried  out,  and  sent  my  striking  workmen  in  chains 
to  the  mines — oh,  say  South  Wales.  No.  I  have 
the  freehold;  that  is,  I  own  the  ground  the  house  is 
built  on,  not  merely  the  house,  but  the  ground 
down  to  the  centre  of  the  earth  (think  of  that), 
which  the  basement  nearly  reaches.  The  house  is 
let  on  a  long  lease — I  don't  know  how  long — but 
that  doesn't  matter,  to  one  Omri  Blark.  You,  as  a 
foreigner,  will  not  appreciate  the  full  beauty  of 
such  a  name.  It  is  to  you  just  as  barbaric  as  my 
name,  or  any  other  British  name.  I  find  some- 
thing singular  and  impressive  in  it,  especially 
appropriate  to  the  locality.  Omri  Blark  is  an 
elderly  man,  with  a  wife  who  is  generally  laid  up 
with  a  bad  leg.  They  keep  a  shop,  where  tobacco 
and  newspapers  are  sold,  on  the  ground-floor,  and 
they  live,  partly  in  a  little  room  behind  the  shop, 
and  partly  underground.  They  keep  a  girl  to  do 
household  work  and  occasionally  mind  the  shop 
when  Omri  goes  round  the  corner  for  two  of  gin — 
vodki — you  know." 

"  Oh,  yes.     I  know.     Very  nice." 
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"  The  rest  of  the  house  they  let  (if  they  can)  in 
lodgings,  cheap  and  badly  furnished.  The  whole 
place,  inside  and  out,  furniture,  shop,  people,  and 
all,  is  a  survival  from  the  dark  ages,  a  perfect  oasis 
of  delightful  stagnation  in  the  midst  of  progressive, 
roaring  London  town,  and  how  the  people  in  it  live 
I  don't  know ;  but  they  do,  and  seem  contented, 
quite  contented  to  let  the  world  go  by  them  and 
remain  the  mossgrown  flotsam  in  a  backwater  of 
Time." 

u  I  do  not  quite  understand  what  flotsam  is, 
what  ba — k  watter  is." 

"  Never  mind.  We'll  go  into  that  afterwards. 
You  understand  the  general  drift  ?  " 

«  Oh,  yes  !  " 

"  I  say  they  let  portions  of  the  house  in  furnished 
lodgings  if  they  can.  Just  now  there  are  more 
rooms  to  let  than  occupied.  One  room  is  let  by 
the  week  to  the  young  lady  who  minds  the  bar  at  • 
the  '  Crown  and  Six  Cans/  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. The  whole  top  floor,  consisting  of  two 
bedrooms  and  a  large  room  which  would  be  a 
sitting-room  if  required,  and  commands  a  beautiful 
view    of   the    church    and    churchyard,    is    vacant, 
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except    for    a    lumber-room   full    of    quaternary- 
deposits.  " 

"  I  see.     If  we  had  such  houses  in  Ros-sia,  with 
no  Dvornih Oh  !  " 

11  Yes,  I  know.    You  would  print  pamphlets  full 

of  the  d dest  nonsense — pardon  me,  I  will  go 

back  to  the  point.  I  have  taken  those  three  rooms  ; 
the  big  one  to  be  a  sort  of  library  and  workroom 
for  me,  where  I  can  carry  on  any  conspiracy  I  like, 
and  no  one  know  anything  of  it ;  the  one  bedroom 
to  be  a  bedroom  for  me  when  I  want  it,  the  other 
bedroom  to  be  for  the  use  of  the  person  I  think  of 
inviting  to  assort  and  catalogue  the  books,  arrange 
them  in  the  bookcases  I  shall  have  sent  in,  and 
act  as  a  sort  of  secretary  and  confidential  agent  and 
friend.  I  propose  giving  him  the  bedroom  I  have 
mentioned,  the  duties  I  have  described,  a  sufficient 
salary  to  pay  for  his  meals  at  decent  restaurants, 
a»d  liberty  to  do  other  work  to  a  reasonable  extent 
for  his  own  profit.  The  Johnny  I  propose  inviting 
to  take  that  position  is  you.     Is  it  good  enough  ?  " 

The  little  Russian  made  at  first  no  verbal  reply, 
but  rushed  at  Alan  with  open  arms  and.  kissed  him 
on  both  cheeks. 
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"All  right  then.  We'll  consider  it  settled. 
Now  let's  go  out  and  have  some  supper,  and  a  good 
drink." 

And  Alan  turned  out  his  lamp,  banked  up  the 
fire,  put  on  a  weatherbeaten  tall  hat  and  overcoat, 
hung  up  his  pipe,  and  led  the  way  down  the  perilous 
stairs,  out  at  the  prison-like  gate  of  Staple  Inn  into 
Holborn.  Little  Schonfeld  hurried  beside  him, 
like  a  terrier  with  a  deerhound. 

"It's  only  just  after  nine,  and  by  a  freak  of 
nature  it  isn't  raining.  Where  shall  we  go  ?  I've 
got  a  club,  but  it  is  far  too  dreary  a  place  to  take 
supper  in.     Are  you  very  hungry  ?  " 

"Not  very  hungry.     I  can  eat  a  little.     Yes." 

"  Then  what  do  you  say  to  going  for  a  bit  of  a 
walk  first,  to  work  up  the  appetite  ?  M 

"Very  well.     Oh,  very  nice.     Yes." 

"We  will  go  and  see  the  house,  eh?  I  should 
think  it  would  look  rather  good  at  night.  I  have 
always  approached  it  by  daylight  before.  Come 
on."  And  Alan  led  on  at  a  brisker  pace,  eastward, 
past  Barnard's  Inn,  past  Fetter  Lane  and  the  "Black 
Swan,"  across  diagonally  by  Holborn  Circus  to  the 
north  side  of  the  Viaduct.     "  This,"  observed  Alan, 
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"  was  once  a  kind  of  valley  as  you  can  see,  and  was 
called    Skinner    Street,    into  which    Seacoal   Lane 
came  from  Fleet  Lane.     The  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  Eailway  and  Spiers  and  Pond  have  changed 
them  a  little.     We  will  now  turn  to  the  left,  and 
find  ourselves  in  Snow  Hill.     Continuing  further, 
we  turn  to  the  right  up  Hosier  Lane,  which  at  this 
time   of   night  looks  narrow,  obscure,  and  blood- 
thirsty.      This   wild   and   shapeless -looking    dark 
space  we  have  now  before  us  is  Smithfield,  where,  I 
believe,  cattle  are  largely  bought  and  sold  for  meat, 
and  where  some  kinds  of  Christians  used  at  one 
time  to  burn  other  kinds  of  Christians,  no  doubt  in 
the  height  of  the  season,  when  town  was  very  full. 
I   suppose   it  was    considered   great   fun,  and   far 
superior  to  a  mere  hanging  which  might  be  seen  any 
week  almost.     Can't  you  see  the  great  ladies  and 
professional  beauties  here,  somewhere  up  there  on 
that  side  where  those  tall  houses  with  the  red  blinds 
lit  up  are,  on  the  grand  stand,  to  which  only  great 
interest  and  considerable  expenditure  could  intro- 
duce them,  with  bouquets  of  flowers  to  sniff  at  as 
an  antidote  to  the  natural  Smithfield  flavours  ?     Do 
you  suppose   they  adjourned   for   lunch  and   then 
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came  back  again  to  see  if  the  culprits  were — well — 
done  ?  Or  had  sandwiches  and  ale  handed  round 
on  the  spot  by  the  gentlemen,  so  as  to  lose  nothing 
of  the  show  ?  Do  you  suppose  boys  ran  about 
yelling  programmes  and  correct  cards  all  the  time, 
with  lists  of  those  who  were  to  e  testify/  as  we  used 
to  call  it  in  Scotland  ?  M 

"  It  is  more  easy  to  mock  than  to  imitate." 

«  What  is  ?  " 

"  Suffering  for  opinions.  I  know  something  of 
that  with  us.     Yes." 

"Well,  I  wasn't  joking  about  that.  Perhaps 
you  did  not  quite  understand.  I  was  directing  my 
remarks  at  the  tendency  of  Society  to  make  suffer- 
ing into  spectacular  entertainment.  I  could  find 
other  examples  besides  Smithfield,  I  think,  more 
genuine  and  more  recent.  I  dare  say  you  could  tell 
me  a  lot  about  it  from  the  Russian  point  of  view. 
As  for  being  a  martyr  for  opinions'  sake — well,  I 
don't  remember  having  ever  an  opinion  worth  dying 
for." 

"  You  never  had  the  occasion  ?  " 

"  Can't  say  I  had.  You  see  that  sort  of  thing 
isn't  done  now.     I  rather  wish  it  were  in  one  way ; 
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it  would  be  such  a  lark  to  see  how  they  would 
stand  the  test  and  how  they  wouldn't.  If  some 
despot — say  Nero  or  Nebuchadnezzar — were  to  be 
the  man  in  possession  here,  I  should  like  to  give 
him  a  straight  tip  to  make  a  proclamation  to  the 
effect  that  all  the  people  should  publicly  revoke  all 
former  faiths,  and  solemnly  sacrifice,  or  sing,  or  dance, 
or  something,  before  the  image  of  Jupiter,  or  Baal, 
or  Asherah,  on  a  given  day,  on  pain  of  death  by 
burning;  and  that  properly  qualified  persons  in 
command  of  forces  would  attend  at  the  different 
places — say  all  the  cathedral  and  university  towns 
— to  see  that  it  was  done.  The  despot  would  have 
to  grasp  that  this  was  a  joke,  that  he  was  not  really 
to  burn  anybody,  only  to  make  them  think  so." 

"  I  think  the  despot  would  think  the  joke  not 
finished,  not  complete,  if  he  was  not  to  burn  any- 
body at  all." 

"  You  know  more  about  despots  than  I  do,  Ivan, 
no  doubt.  Then  all  who  profess  and  call  them- 
selves Christians  would  have  a  high  old  time,  and 
we  would  set  the  recanters  on  one  side,  and  the 
steadfast  on  the  other,  and  count  which  made  the 
biggest  crowd.     My  certie  !     What  a  lark  !  " 

VOL.  II.  n 
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"  I  have  seen  people  die  for  their  opinions,  and 
that  makes  me  more  serious  when  I  think  about 
such  things.  But  I  understand  you.  That  is 
different." 

"  That  place  over  there  on  the  right  is  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital.  Very  fine.  Very  old. 
Very  large,  and  very  rich." 

"I  should  like  to  see  that,  to  visit  it,  very  much." 

"Oh,  I'll  try  and  work  that  for  you.     Now  we 
go   past   an    entrance   to    a   church  —  the   church 
stands   back  from  the  pavement — you  will  see  it 
more   distinctly   by   daylight,   no    doubt ;    but  the 
obscurity  now  veiling  it  is  becoming  and  appropriate. 
It  intensifies  the  fantastic  and  dream-like  aspect  of 
the  whole  business,  which  is  such  a  strange  relic  of 
past  times  and  other  ways  of  life.     The  house  we 
are  going  to  was  where  it  is,  and  no  doubt  inhabited, 
when  this  old  cattle  market  was  lit  up  in  the  way  I 
spoke  of.     Think  of  that.     Here  we  go  under  this 
arch.     You   might   find   it    quite   natural  to   meet 
Bardolph  or  Peto  here — you  have  read  about  them  ? 
Or  Captain  Bobadil  skulking  after  some  little  game, 
in  a  dingy  velvet  cloak  and  a  rusty  old  rapier  and 
bursten  boots." 
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"  Where  are  we  ?  M  asked  Ivan  Schonfeld,  looking 
with  surprise  and  interest  at  the  narrow  lane  of 
towering  ancient  houses,  which  the  night  certainly 
made  more  mysterious  and  more  out  of  keeping 
with  the  brilliant  gaslight  and  business-like 
grandeur  of  Holborn  Viaduct. 

"  This  is  called  Cloth  Fair.  You  see  they  once 
gave  streets  names  with  reasons  in  them,  whose 
very  sound  is  a  romance.  Now  when  we  make  a 
new  street  we  call  it  Oxford  Circus  Avenue,  or 
Board  of  Works  Road." 

"You  see  everything  with  the  eye  of  a  poet." 

"  If  that  means  that  I  cling  to  the  aspects  of 
London  which  are  full  of  history,  and  meaning,  and 
every  kind  of  association  which  is  interesting,  and 
resent  their  demolition  to  make  way  for  hideous 
barracks  of  business  and  temples  of  money-making, 
where  your  friend  the  capitalist  makes  himself  and 
every  one  else  deaf  and  blind  to  everything  but  the 
rattle  and  glitter  of  pounds  and  pence,  as  I  resent 
the  obliteration  of  the  history  and  dignity  of  the 
English  language  by  phonetic  spelling  and  the 
assimilation  of  literature  to  a  standard  set  by  a 
silly  press  and  a  blatant,  jabbering  public,  or  as  I 

n  2 
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resent  the  latter  being  \nade  a  court  of  appeal  for 
all  legal  and  political  questions,  you  may  be  right. 
If  being  a  poet  means  being  able  to  write  good 
poetry,  I  don't  know  that  I  can  go  with  you.  This 
is  the  house.  You  can  see  the  shop  is  still  open. 
Come  in,   and  I   will  show  you  your  quarters." 

They  entered  a  small,  low-browed  shop,  filled 
with  the  usual  newspapers  in  demand  among  the 
uneducated  classes,  giving  details,  no  doubt,  of  the 
usual  number  of  crimes,  fires,  dastardly  outrages, 
brutal  assaults,  alarming  occurrences,  and  shocking 
fatalities  which  are  their  favourite  study.  Tobacco 
and  cheap  cigars  and  walking-sticks  were  also 
there,  and  the  walls  were  decorated  with  bills  of 
plays  which  had  ceased  to  run,  and  a  few  prurient 
pictorial  advertisements  of  cigarettes.  An  old  man, 
with  a  small  gray  face  and  gray  side-whiskers, 
ordinary  features,  a  bald  head,  and  no  expression 
at  all,  was  studying  one  of  the  papers  out  of  the 
stock  through  horn  spectacles,  by  the  light  of  a 
single  gas-burner  without  a  globe.  He  did  not 
look  as  if  he  ever  expected  customers,  though  no 
doubt  some  occasionally  came,  mostly  neighbours 
on    Sunday    mornings    for     papers,    and    a    few 
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students  from  the  hospital  from  time  to  time  for 
tobacco. 

The  old  man  looked  up,  and  recognising  Alan 
McEwan,  stood  up  and  greeted  him  with  the 
cringing  blandness  due  generally  to  a  landlord,  and 
particularly  to  one  out  of  whom  there  seemed  a 
good  chance  of  getting  something.  Mr.  Omri 
Blark  was  not  a  person  of  more  than  ordinary 
acquirements  or  natural  sharpness,  and  he  had 
decided  that  Mr.  McEwan  was  an  easy-going 
young  swell,  as  green  as  grass,  and  as  easy  to  walk 
over — or  crawl  over — as  that  verdure ;  in  which  view 
he  was  entirely  wrong  as  he  was  in  most  views  he 
had  ever  held,  if  the  hazy  platitudes  and  fallacious 
twaddle  of  a  silly  old  man  who  lived  on  boiled  pork 
and  gin  and  water,  read  nothing  but  inquests,  and 
suffered  frequently  from  what  he  called  the  'ump, 
can  be  called  views   at  all. 

"Good  evenin'  to  you,  sir,  good  evenin', "  said 
Mr.  Blark. 

"Good  evening.     How  are  you  ?  "  said  Alan. 

"  Nicely,  sir,  nicely  as  one  can  expect.  You 
can't  'ave  yourself  young  when  you're  old,  or  'ave  a 
gray  'ead  on  green  shoulders  as   the  sayin'  is/' 
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11 1  suppose  not.     Mrs.  Blark  well  ?  " 

"  Middlin'  poorly.  As  well  as  she'll  ever  be  till 
she's  better,  as  the  Irishman  said.  Do  you  keep 
yer  'ealth,  sir?  " 

"Yes,  thanks.  Mr.  Blark,  Fd  like  to  run 
upstairs  to  my  rooms,  and  see  if  things  are  all  as  I 
want  them  to  be.  Were  some  books  delivered 
here  yesterday  or  to-day  ? M 

u  Some  cases  was,  sir,  by  Cartapatson.  They 
come  this  morning.  They  'ad  a  bit  of  a  job 
getting  of  'em  upstairs.  You  see  the  stairs  is 
sanarrer  and  cornery,  as  you  may  say." 

"  But  are  they  up  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir.     Oh,  yes." 

"  All  right.  Well,  now  look  here,  Mr.  Blark, 
this  gentleman  is  my  secretary,  and  will  be  a  good 
deal  up  here,  and  you  mustn't  be  surprised  if  you 
see  him  here  by  himself." 

Mr.  Blark  greeted  Ivan  Schonfeld  with  a 
fraction  less  cringe  and  replied  :  M  Any  friend  of 
yours,  sir,  will  always  be  as  free  and  welcome  in 
them  rooms  as  yourself,  sir." 

"  Well,  naturally,  as  they  are  my  rooms.  This 
gentleman  will  let  himself  in  with  a  latchkey  by 
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the  private  door  alongside  the  shop,  and  into  the 
rooms  by  similar  means.  He  will  not  make  a 
noise,  or  cause  any  inconvenience  or  disturbance, 
and  will  not  require  to  be  cooked  for." 

Mr.  Blark  smiled  and  cringed,  and  replied : 

"I  suppose  the  gentleman  will  be  allowed  for, 
as  I  may  say,  as  a  lodger,  like  yourself,  sir  ? ' 

It  should  be  said  that  Alan  deducted  a  sum 
agreed  on  from  Mr.  Blark's  rent  in  consideration 
of  the  use  of  the  three  rooms,  calculated  at  the 
rate  they  would  let  to  a  lodger. 

"  I  don't  quite  follow  you,  Mr.  Blark.  Do  you 
mean  that  you  want  to  be  paid  twice  over  for 
the  use  of  one  or  more  of  these  rooms  ?  " 

Mr.  Blark  wriggled  and  looked  uncomfortable, 
and  said: 

"Well,  sir,  of  course  one  do  expect  considera- 
tion, as  you  may  say " 

"  Now  listen,  Mr.  Blark  ;  mark  how  a  plain 
tale  will  put  you  down.  When  this  place  came 
into  my  possession  and  control  a  while  ago,  I 
found  you  writhing  in  the  hands  of  an  agent — 
a  bowelless  firm,  who  said,  'Pay  up  to  date/  or 
*  Broker's  man/  or  '  Hook  it/  like  the  sword,  the 
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tribute,  or  the  Qu'ran.  I  became  my  own  agent, 
and  was  not  particular  about  the  punctual  pay- 
ment of  your  quarter  last  Michaelmas.  Further, 
when  you  did  ultimately  pay  up,  I  remitted  five 
per  cent,  at  your  request,  based,  I  gathered,  on 
the  lower  price  of  commodities  compared  to  what 
they  were  when  you  first  contracted  to  pay  rent 
for  this  house :  meaning,  that  as  you  had  to  pay 
less  for  beef  and  bread,  and  stock  for  the  shop, 
you  ought  also  to  pay  less  rent  to  me,  which  is 
quite  clear.  Then  I  took  three  rooms,  which  I 
have  furnished  myself,  allowing  you  for  them, 
at  the  rate  you  would  let  them  at  as  furnished 
lodgings,  out  of  the  rent.  And  now  you,  thinking 
me  a  fool,  because  I  was  not  a  rapacious  money- 
grinder — man  of  business  you  would  call  it — want 
to  make  me  pay  twice  over  for  those  rooms, 
because  I  choose  to  ask  a  friend  to  partly  use 
them.  Mr.  Blark,  no  one  likes  to  be  treated  like 
a  fool.  I  didn't  like  it  from  you,  and  I  can  easily 
perceive  you  don't  like  it  from  me.  Please 
remember  that  in  matters  of  business  you  may 
deal  with  a  man  who  is  not  a  fool,  though  he 
is  a  gentleman  ;  and  that,  in  a  general  way,  I  know 
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just  about  twice  as  much  as  you  do  about  every- 
thing, arid  yet  don't  profess  to  know  much;  and 
that  it  takes  several  of  you  Londoners  to  rush 
one  Scotchman.     Now,  Ivan,  we  will  go  upstairs." 

And  Omri  Blark  was  "  left  sitting"  in  word- 
less discomfiture,  The  easy-going  swell  was  not 
as  green  as  grass  after  all;  but— as  the  thistle 
of  his  native  land — prickly. 

Alan  and  Ivan  climbed  a  dark  and  ancient 
stair,  which,  to  tell  the  truth,  had  a  composite 
smell,  in  which  boiled  cabbage  and  paraffin  were 
dominant  factors,  and  arrived  at  the  rooms,  of 
which  the  doors  opened  on  to  a  dark  landing, 
where  Alan  had  to  strike  matches  to  find  the 
necessary  keyhole.  On  entering  the  largest  room 
and  lighting  the  lamp,  some  chairs  and  a  solid- 
looking,  leather-covered,  kneehole  writing-table 
were  displayed,  one  or  two  vaguely  Asiatic  rugs 
on  the  floor,  cupboards  by  the  fire-place,  and  some 
empty  bookcases  round  the  walls,  waiting  to  receive 
the  books  from  the  wooden  boxes  which  stood 
on  the  landing  outside.  There  were  two  windows, 
with  low,  broad  seats  under  them,  giving  on 
to  the  now  dark  churchyard  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
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I  dare  say,"  said  Alan,  "  I  shall  find  it  neces- 
sary to  pick  up  a  few  more  odds  and  ends  to  make 
the  room  completely  habitable ;  you  can't  always 
tell  everything  you  want  till  after  a  few  weeks' 
experience,  but  I  think  it  will  do  to  begin  on." 

"  It  is  beautiful !  "  said  Ivan.  "  And  I  am  to 
work  for  you  here." 

The  little  Russian  spoke  in  a  tone  that  suggested 
absolute  proprietorship  in  him  on  the  part  of  the 
other,  in  a  cheerful  matter-of-course  way. 

"  Yes,  old  boy,  if  you  don't  mind.  Now  come 
and  see  the  bedrooms."  And  Alan  carried  the 
lamp,  and  they  visited  two  small  rooms  adjoining, 
each  with  a  new  iron  bedstead,  a  washstand  with 
new  toilet  crockery  of  pleasing  pattern,  a  chest  of 
drawers  with  a  looking-glass  on  it  in  the  window, 
hooks  on  the  wall,  and  a  "tub'  under  the  bed. 
Alan  had  done  it  all  himself,  and  followed  the  simple 
but  sanitary  traditions  of  college  bedrooms.  "  You'll 
find  a  tap  out  in  the  passage,  over  a  sink,"  he  ex- 
plained, u  and  I'll  have  a  couple  of  cans  sent  in. 
See  that  the  Blarks  don't  quietly  annex  them. 
There,  will  this  suit  you,  do  you  think  ?  Of  course, 
it's  not  aristocratic " 
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"But  neither  am  I.  I  do  not  know  English 
well  enough  to  tell  you  how  I  feel,  or  indeed  any 
language  at  all  would  not  tell  it ;  but  I  will  give  my 
life  for  you,  my  friend." 

"  I  hope  there  may  not  be  occasion.  I'm  glad 
you  like  it.  When  can  you  get  away  from  where 
you  are  ?  ,J 

"  Oh  !  It  is  very  simple  how  to  go.  I  put  all 
my  things  into  a  bag,  and  I  walk  out.  I  do  not 
owe  anything  but  a  week's  rent,  and  I  will  pay 
that." 

"  Got  the  money  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !     It  is  only  six  shillings." 

"  And  see  here,  if  you  have  any  translating  work 
you  know,  or  that  sort  of  thing  for  other  people, 
you  can  go  on  with  it  when  you  have  time — and 
you  can  see  that  my  Eussian  doesn't  get  rusty,  eh  ? 
You  see  I'm  giving  you  lots  to  do." 

Ivan  looked  at  him  as  a  good  (but  rather  fox- 
like) dog  looks  at  his  master,  and  said  nothing. 

'*  You  can  keep  your  eye  on  the  Blark  house- 
hold a  little,  you  know,  just  to  see  that  there  aren't 
too  many  keys  to  our  door,  and  that  the  whisky 
doesn't  get  filled  up  from  the  tap." 
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"  I  understand.  And  that  the  letters  are  not 
read,  and  the  drawers  opened.  You  think,  old  man 
Blark  a  spy.     Yes  ?  " 

"  Not  a  Government  spy,  don't  you  know,  but  in 
his  own  interest  a  little  inquisitive  perhaps/' 

"  You  have  made  him  tremble — you  have  made 
him  fear  you.  I  saw  it.  Ha  !  My  bourgeois,  I 
know  you  !  He  will  have  malice  in  his  fear.  He 
will  go  to  the  police  :  c  There  is  Russian  Nihilist  in 
my  house.  He  will  make  me  jump  in  the  air. 
Dinnameet !  Pouff  !  Crac  ! '  "  And  Ivan  laughed, 
snapped  his  fingers,  leaped  about  excitedly,  and 
acted  an  entirely  improbable  old  man  Blark  inter- 
viewing the  British  Chief  of  Police  at  the  Tower, 
and  did  the  pouff  and  crac  of  the  dinnameet  with 
fiendish  enthusiasm. 

Alan  grinned.  Then,  after  a  moment's  thought, 
said : 

"Here's  another  point,  Ivan  Gavrielovitch. 
These  rooms  are,  of  course,  taken  in  my  name. 
Nobody  here  knows,  or  need  know  who  you  are. 
You  can  call  yourself  any  name  or  any  nationality 
you  like,  you  know,  if  people  want  to  ask  questions." 

Ivan  looked  keenly  pleased  at  the  prospect  of 
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anything  conspiratorlike  and  secret.  He  would  have 
liked  passwords,  and  signals  with  the  clothes  hung 
out  to  dry,  or  with  a  concertina,  or  gloves  worn  on 
one  or  the  other  hand  or  both  or  neither.  He  knew 
all  about  signals,  and  disguising,  and  conspiring 
carried  out  in  all  its  branches.  Alan  saw  this 
directly,  was  amused,  and  continued : 

u  It  isn't  necessary  that  everybody  should  know 
I've  got  rooms  here  at  all,  you  see." 

Ivan  nodded  with  immense  sagacity,  and  looked 
exactly  like  a  little,  benevolent  black  fox,  with  his 
short  fur,  prominent  ears,  long  pointed  nose,  and 
spectacled  dark  eyes,  glittering  with  mystery  and 
knowingness. 

"  So  that  if  you  like  to  write — tracts,  don't  you 
know,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  for  your  friends  in 
Russia — bound  in  Russia,  I  might  say — you  can  do 
it  here  sometimes  on  a  rainy  day.  Don't  suppose 
you  will  do  much  harm.  And  in  those  cupboards 
by  the  fire  in  the  big  room — the  library,  let  us  call 
it — I'm  going  to  have  a  glass  or  two,  some  cups  and 
saucers,  and  spoons,  and  plates,  a  coffee-pot,  and 
tea-pot,  and  tea,  and  cigars,  and  tobacco,  which  will 
not  be  got  from  the  shop,  I'm  thinking.     It'll  be  a 
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lark  having  this  place.  Now,  then,  we'll  go  to  the 
1  Crown  and  Six  Cans/  in  Bartholomew  Close,  and 
seal  the  bargain  with  a  zakouska.  Mind  the  stairs." 
And  the  two  departed  downstairs,  Alan  locking 
the  doors  behind  him,  and  so  left  the  house  by  a 
private  door.  They  walked  from  Cloth  Fair  into 
Bartholomew  Close,  where  they  found  a  humble 
and  homely  old  public-house,  and  entered  into  the 
common  room,  where  the  customers  sat  on  benches, 
gloomily  sucking  at  pots  of  four,  and  two's  of  gin 
"  between  two,"  with  the  exception  of  one  gorgeous 
being,  who  wore  the  costume  of  a  sergeant-major  in 
Her  Majesty's  Coldstream  Foot  Guards,  and  stood 
with  contemptuous  back  turned  on  the  vulgar 
throng  at  the  little  bar,  caressing  a  glass  of  bitter 
ale  with  one  hand,  and  conversing  confidentially 
with  the  barmaid.  Alan  seemed  to  be  recognised 
by  both  as  a  person  to  whom  friendly  respect  was 
due,  and  nodded  pleasantly  to  the  sergeant-major 
and  took  off  his  hat  to  the  barmaid,  who  nodded 
with  the  gracious  negligence  of  a  real  fine  lady.  A 
curious  girl — well,  no,  woman,  this.  None  of  your 
golden-tressed,  good-natured  gigglers,  with  retort 
flippant  ready  as  the  four  fingers   to  the  engine- 
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handle ;  but  a  quiet,  tall,  serious-looking  person  who 
certainly  had  passed  five-and-twenty,  with  really 
"  good  "  hands,  and  tastefully-dressed  black  hair, 
whom  an  observant  eye  would  soon  find  out  to  be 
very  handsome,  though  it  was  not  immediately 
obvious  to  and  probably  hardly  recognised  by  the 
usual  customer,  who  preferred  a  more  pronounced 
style  of  beauty  set  off  by  a  bolder  and  slangier 
manner.  This  woman  gave  the  notion  that  slang  and 
boldness  would  be  quite  incongruous  with  her  style, 
and  unusually  acceptable  on  that  account  should 
they  ever  occur.  She  looked  quiet,  virtuous,  and 
reserved,  and  yet — and  there  seemed  to  lurk  a  kind 
of  subdued  mirth  in  her  eyes  sometimes  which 
suggested  that  things  were  not  always  what  they 
superficially  seemed. 

Ivan  insisted  on  being  the  host  on  this  occasion, 
and  he  and  Alan  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  their 
contract  as  their  act  and  deed  with  two  glasses  of 
abominable  "  Special  Scotch."  Alan  said  in  halting 
Russian,  filling  in  the   lacunce  with   German : 

"  The  handsome  woman  is  a  lodger  in  the  house 
where  we  were  just  now,  and  the  soldier  is  the  old 
man's   son." 
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Ivan  nodded  several  times   rapidly  and  smiled. 

Then  they  walked  out  by  Little  Britain  and 
King  Edward  Street,  to  Newgate  Street,  where 
Alan  hailed  a  hansom  and  they  sped  away  to  a 
restaurant  to   have   supper. 

It  was  one  of  those  very  palatial  restaurants,  in 
the  later  English  style,  with  a  long  buffet  on  one  side 
of  a  long*  room,  and  recesses  with  tables  and  hat- 
racks  and  pleasantly-padded  seats  on  the  other, 
called  the  "  Prince's,"  and  the  present  writer  having 
been  at  some  trouble  to  describe  it  in  detail  else- 
where will  not   do   so  now. 

Alan  and  Ivan  sat  in  one  of  the  recesses  and 
looked  about  them,  while  the  waiter  was  executing 
the  order.  All  along  the  buffet  stood  customers,  as 
was  usual  at  that  time  in  the  evening,  and  the 
customers  were  all  consuming  the  usual  drinks,  and 
talking  the  usual  nonsense  to  each  other  and  to  the 
young  ladies,  who  were  all  very  tired.  If  you  who 
read  this  happen  to  be  a  rich  and  happy  young 
lady,  as  I  hope  you  do,  just  you  go  into  the  pantry 
at  home,  get  a  glass-cloth,  bottle  of  water,  and 
half-a-dozen  wine-glasses  and  tumblers.  Now  take 
your   bottle  and    pour   a   little    iuto    some   of   the 
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glasses,  and  throw  it  away,  and  wash,  and  wipe, 
dry  the  glasses  again,  and  arrange  them  neatly 
upside  down.  Keep  on  doing  this  at  intervals  of  a 
minute  or  two,  getting  your  brothers  or  young  men 
to  come  and  interrupt  and  ask  silly  questions  about 
every  five  minutes,  and  go  on  doing  that  without 
ever  sitting  down,  except  for  half  an  hour  for  lunch, 
for  eleven  hours  and  a  half,  and  you  will  know  for 
once  how  those  barmaids  always  feel  every  day, 
whom  you  rather  turn  up  your  nose  at,  and  think 
of  as  persons  who  have  nothing  to  do  except  flirt 
with  dissipated  men,  if  you  think  of  them  at   all. 

Among  the  customers  lounging  at  the  buffet 
was  young  Charlie  Potter,  in  faultless  attire,  giving 
that  sound,  ripe  advice  which  only  solemn  nineteen 
and  a  half  can  give  on  the  best  things  to  "  back  " 
for  the  Cesarewitch,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Midland 
Grand  Nursery  Handicap  Plate.  Oh  dear  !  That 
boy  was  so  learned,  and  so  serious  about  it — and  so 
fully  persuaded  that  the  mission  of  modern  England 
is  to  make  money,  and  such  a  good  fellow  too,  that 
he  was  a  pathetic  spectacle. 

After  a  time  he  perceived  Alan  McEwan,  and 
came  over  to  him  and  sat   down. 

VOL.    II.  o 
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lt  How  are  you,  old  man  ?  M  said  Charlie  Potter. 
"  Haven't  seen  you  for  a  long  time.  What  are  you 
going  to  have  ?  M 

"  Supper." 

"  Have  something  with  me  first.  Oh  I  say,  I 
want  to  talk  to  you.  You  know  my  cousin  Nellie, 
don't  you  ?     Met  her  abroad,   didn't  you  ?  " 

"Yes.     Oh  yes." 

rf  Well,  you  know  that  fellow  Stanton  she 
married  ?  " 

"Yes.     Known  him  for  years." 

"  Fd  like  to  know  what  you  think  of  him.  Ida 
hates  him;  but,  then,  girls  are  not  always  good 
judges." 

1  "  They  are  not  always — more's  the  pity.  Well, 
let  me  hear  what  you  think  of  him ;  let  us  have  a 
man's  opinion.  You  needn't  mind  my  friend,  he 
does  not  understand  English."  And  Alan  gently 
kicked  Ivan  under  the  table,  meaning  "  listen."  . 

"  All  right.  I'll  go  and  fetch  my  drink  first." 
On  his  return,  Charlie  said : 

"  Well,  it's  my  belief  he's  a  wrong  'un,  a 
regular  bad  egg,  that  Johnny." 

"  Why  ?  " 
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"  Well,  in  the  first  place,  he's  a  bit  of  a  liar. 
We've  found  that  out  once  or  twice,  and  it's  a  bad 
sign  in  a  man,  and  led  me  to  think  he  was  not 
quite  such  a  catch  after  all.  It  does  not  so  much 
matter,  the  details  ;  but  we  have  noticed  that.  Then 
here's  another  thing.  He's  never  at  home.  Ida 
goes  and  sits  with  Nellie  for  hours,  sometimes,  and 
finds  her  crying,  and  then  she  pretends  she's  all 
right,  and  he's  all  right,  and  it's  all  all  right,  and 
then  cries  again  when  she  thinks  she's  not  looking, 
and  so  she  couldn't  help  thinkin'  he  makes  things 
unpleasant  for  her."  Charlie's  prose  was  not  above 
the  average  lucidity,  specially  in  the  distribution  of 
pronouns ;  but  Alan  understood,  and  was  much  too 
interested  to  criticise. 

Well — go  on  !  Anything  else  ?  " 
He  tells  her  he  goes  out  on  business,  and  he 
is  supposed  to  go  to  chambers  for  that  purpose. 
I  don't  know  whether  he  goes  to  chambers,  or  even 
if  he's  got  any,  but  I  know  he  never  did  a  stroke 
of  work  in  the  way  of  law.  I  know  lots  of  men  in 
that  line,  and  they  say  he  simply  doesn't  attempt 
to  practise.  So  we  get  it  that  he  doesn't  spend 
his   time  in  the  way  he  tells  her,*  that  he  spends 
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it  somehow — doose  knows  how — and  that  she  isn't 
happy." 

"  This  is  queer,  Potter,  certainly.  Now  I  give 
you  my  advice,  my  straightest  of  tips,  and  that  is 
not  to  chatter  about  this  to  anybody.  It  will  only 
do  harm." 

"And  put  the  beggar  on  his  guard — yes. 
What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  that  I'm  going  to  do  anything. 
It's  no  business  of  mine." 

"  I  always  thought,  though,  you  had  a  sort  of 
influence  or  hold  over  this  beggar.  I'm  sure  Ida 
and  Nellie  think  so." 

"  Don't  know  how  they  came  to  such  a  con- 
clusion. However,  mind  what  I  say,  don't  you 
talk.     Have  a  drink  ?  " 

When  they,  left  the  "  Prince's,"  Alan  said  to 
Ivan  : 

"Now  then,  my  friend.  The  conspiracy  will 
begin  in  deadly  earnest.  You  would  like  to  do 
me  a  service  ?  " 

"  Yes."  And  Ivan  nodded  several  times,  and 
his  little  dark  eyes  smiled  behind  the  spectacles- 
with  eager  delight. 
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"  You  heard  what  that  young  fellow  said  about 
a  man  called  Stanton  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"Well,  I  want  to  know  what  he  is  really  up 
to.  I  tell  you  in  confidence  that  he  married  a 
young  lady  whom  I  was  attached  to,  and  I  thought 
it  was  a  very  good  thing  for  her,  because  he  was 
my  best  friend,  and  a  very  good  fellow.  I  should 
like  to  be  sure  that  I  have  not  made  a  mistake, 
because  it  would  be  a  very  pitiful  thing  to  mistrust 
one's  own  friend  of  years  standing,  on  the  strength 
of  a  boy  gossiping  over  his  sherry  and  angostura." 

"  You  wish  him  to  be  watched  ?  " 

"  Yes.  By  somebody  I  know  and  trust,  and 
by  somebody  who  knows  how  to  do  it  without 
making  an  ass  of  himself.  And  I  think  you  are 
the  man  to  answer  all  those  requirements.  Can 
you  remember  an  address  if  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"Yes.  I  remember  all  addresses.  We  knew 
better  than  to  write  down  anything  we  could 
remember,  and  it  made  our  memories  good." 

"Very  well.  It's  a  flat,  an  apartment,  you 
understand,  in  a  large  block  of  buildings  near  the 
British   Museum,  Ducal   Mansions,  No.    2,  Second 
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floor.  I'll  show  you  his  photo  when  we  get  back 
to  Staple  Inn." 

"  Can  any  one  go  up  and  down  the  stairs — as 
if  to  other  apartments,  as  in  Continental  houses  ?  ' 

u  Yes.  Just  that.  There's  a  porter  you  know 
— Dvornik" 

u  Of  course  there  is.  I  can  answer  for  him. 
I  will  do  it.     I  will  begin  to-morrow." 

"  You  understand  the  object  ?  It  is  a  queer 
trick,  perhaps ;  but  I  have  got  good  reasons.  You 
will  establish  whether  I  have  a  true  friend,  and 
she  an  honourable  and  kind  husband — or — or  not. 
Remember  this  is  very  important  to  me." 

"  I  understand." 

When  they  parted  for  the  night,  Alan  re- 
mained sitting  before  the  fire,  in  the  little  Staple 
Inn  garret,  with  his  pipe  for  an  hour  or  more, 
wondering,  wondering :  "  Can  I  have  been  all 
wrong  ?  Can  his  pessimism  and  egoism  be  a  reality 
instead  of  a  conversational  vanity  or  manner ': 
He  was  always  kind  to  me.  Was  he  not  ?  Was 
it  kind  to  take  away  my  faith  and  hope,  and 
when  I  was  poor,  and  miserable,  and  faithless, 
and    hopeless,    to     give    me    money    and    drink, 
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because  drink  made  me  talk  and  amuse  him  ?  I 
am  beginning  to  see  this  now.  I  am  afraid  I  shall 
see  a  great  deal  more  soon.  Have  I  given  my 
love,  my  poor,  innocent  girl,  who  never  knew 
what  it  all  really  meant,  or  how  the  little  snakes 
can  gnaw  a  man's  heart,  away  to  a  false  friend, 
a  cruel  and  selfish  man,  a  cultured  beast  ?  I 
suppose  I  have.  And  yet  it  never  does  to  be 
unjust.  I  have  no  right  to  jump  at  conclusions 
like  this.  I  will  find  it  all  out,  and  after  I  know 
— if  I  know — no  one  will  find  me  a  fool  again 
that  way,  Fm  thinking.  If  things  are  as  I  suspect, 
but  do  not  wish  to  be  convinced,  few  people 
can  have  been  more  colossal  fools  than  I  have. 
The  which  is  a  soothing  reflection.  It  is  enough 
to  make  a  fellow  give  over  the  worth  of  the 
world,  and  deny  that  it  all  makes  for  goodness 
and  ultimate  hope.  I  suppose  the  million  miser- 
able men  of  London  to  whom  existence  is  a 
daily  uncertainty,  cannot  see  any  goodness  or 
hope  at  all.  Is  it  only  a  personal  feeling,  and 
not  an  objective  reality  after  all  ?  Is  there  any 
meaning  or  good  in  the  whole  business  ?  Does 
anybody    really    live,    and    love,   and    rule    these 
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golden  stars,  or  are  they  only  a  silly,  mechanical 
pantomime  ?  Is  it  utter  illusion  and  waste  that 
men  have  died  for  one  another — and  that  one  Man 
above  all  died  for  love  of  poor,  drifting  fools 
like  me  ?  Or  is  it  best  to  eat,  and  drink,  and 
die  to-morrow,  and  devil  take  the  hindmost?  Are 
the  poor  little  children  merely  an  embarrassing 
superfluity,  or  are  they  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ? 
Well,  I  don't  care;  I  will  believe  in  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,  whatever  happen,  and  that  the  devil 
shall  not  take  the  hindmost  but  often  the  foremost, 
and  Supply  and  Demand  shall  not  receive  the 
seal  of  righteousness.  Men  before  me  have  en- 
dured worse  than  I,  and  remained  children  of 
light.  Faith  has  not  gone,  nor  love  left  the 
earth  because  one  man  is  a  fraud  and  one  girl 
a  fool.  God  is  in  heaven,  and  hope  in  the 
world/'  And  Alan  went  to  bed  after  a  stiff 
glass  of  whisky. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Ada   Carter   did   not   exhibit   the    appearance   of 
almost  violent  prosperity  which  distinguished  her  at 
our  last  meeting.     Her  face  looked  a  little  thinner 
under  the  cheekbones,  and  the  eyes  had  a  tired  look 
I  never  used  to  see  in  them,  which  I  thought  rather 
becoming.     She  was  dressed  in  a  black  cashmere 
dress  which   had   seen  its  best   days  and  left  off 
seeing   them,  and   a   new-looking   ulster   of   some 
abominable  fluffy  dark  gray  striped  material,  such  as 
we  are  told  the  women  employed  under  the  "  Sweat- 
ing System  "  turn  out  at  fourpence-halfpenny  each, 
or   some   such   ridiculous   price.      I    should   think 
Ada  had  bought  it  in  a  far  from  fashionable  neigh- 
bourhood, and  given  very  little  for  it.     If  I  were 
in  the  habit  of  exploring  London,  I  dare  say  I  could 
give  a  guess  where ;  but  I  don't  explore  London.    I 
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believe  McEwan  does,  and  finds  it  interesting,  and 
knows  the  way  to  the  "Angel "  from  Newgate  Street, 
which  seems  to  be  the  most  involved  route  I  can 
think  of  for  the  moment.  I  don't  care  a  bit  how 
the  poor  live,  or  want  to  see  them,  or  their  houses, 
or  their  children,  or  anything  that  is  theirs.  If 
they  were  all  trotted  into  a  lethal  chamber  like  the 
Battersea  dogs,  and  their  dwellings  razed  with  the 
ground,  I  dare  say  London  would  be  a  much 
pleasanter  and  cleaner  place. 

Then  Ada's  hands  were  once  more  destitute  of 
rings,  and  were  covered  with  black  silk  gloves, 
instead  of  twelve-button  Suede,  another  sign  of  the 
altered  times.  Her  hat  was  of  a  good  shape,  but  it 
was  old,  and  had,  evidently  been  more  than  once 
retrimmed  ;  and  her  boots  had  been  got  at  a  good 
shop  in  the  older  affluent  days,  but  she  certainly 
wanted  a  new  pair.  In  fact,  with  the  exception  of 
the  new  and  hideous  cheap  ulster,  her  whole  array 
suggested  faded  prosperity.  "When  this  tall  sombre 
young  lady  perceived  me  suddenly,  a  look  came  for 
a  moment  in  her  face  of  amazement  and  pleasure, 
and  then  passed  into  the  new,  dull,  tired  look. 

"  Where  are  you  going?  "  I  said. 
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"  I  am  going  with  you  to  have  a  drink,  and  will 
tell  you  all  about  everything.  I  am  glad  to  meet 
you  again."  m 

"  Very  well.  So  am  I.  Now  let  us  enter  the 
Cafe  Koyal.     You  have  been  here  before  I  think  ?  " 

"I  think  so.  Bather.  Oh,  you  don't  know 
how  nice  it  is  to  be  in  a  decent  place  again,  where 
cloths  are  clean  and  people  are  civil,  and  to  talk  to 
somebody  with  h/s  happily  distributed  in  his  con- 

« 

versation ! M     She   had   acquired  a  dry,  cold   tone 
which  was  new  to  me. 

"  Take  off  that  beastly  ulster  now,  and  tell  me 
what  you  will  have." 

"  Do  you  mind  if  I  say  I'd  rather  have  some- 
thing to  eat  ?  My  meals  have  not  been  as  voluptuous 
recently  as  they  might  have  been,  and  I  think  if  I 
had  anything  to  drink  at  this  moment  it  would  send 
me  silly." 

"  Oh,  have  what  you  like.  I  gather  that  you 
are  hard  up  ?  " 

"  Oh,  do  you  ?  You  are  sharp.  I  expect  what 
you  don't  know  is  not  worth  knowing.  It  is  a  pity 
you  didn't  know  it  a  little  sooner — when  I  wrote  to 
you  from  Nice  for  instance." 
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"  Oh  !  I  am  so  sorry,  I  was  just  going  to  explain 

to  you,  only  you  wouldn't  listen,  that  I  did  not  get 

•  your  letter,  or  you  may  easily  believe  there  would 

have  been  such   response   as  ( so   poor   a   man   as 

Hamlet  is '  could  make." 

"JM."  She  saw  in  a  moment.  I  had  indeed 
"given  myself  away." 

"  I  say  I  never  had  any  letter.    What  was  in  it  ? ' 

"  What  you  said  was,  you  were  just  going  to 
tell  me  you  never  had  it.  Now  you  awful,  miserable, 
old  humbug,  how  could  you  be  'just  going  to' 
mention  a  letter  of  whose  existence  you  didn't  know 
till  I  told  you  ?  You  might  as  well  have  answered 
it,  if  it  was  only  to  say  you  hadn't  got  the  money, 
just  for  kindness'  sake.  If  it  had  been  the  other 
way  round,  and  you  had  appealed  to  me,  I  would 
have  responded,  if  I  had  to  pawn  my  frock,  and  you 
knew  that." 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had  not  the  money  and 
was  ashamed   to   tell  you  so.     But  it  is   at  your 


service  now." 


"  No,  I  don't  think  I'll  trouble  you  now,  thanks. 
Are  you  prosperous  now,  then  ?  What  are  you 
up  to  ?  " 
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"Oh,  nothing",  as  usual." 

"  Got  married  ?  " 

' '  I  ?     No !     Am  I  a  likely  person  to  marry  ?  ** 

"  I  should  say  you  were  a  person  likely  to  do  any- 
thing you  could  get  anything  by.  You  would  in 
all  probability  marry  the  Witch  of  Endor  if  it  was 
made  worth  your  while.  I  used  to  think  being  inde- 
pendent was  good  business  and  great  fun ;  but  that 
was  when  I  had  money.  Now  I  should  find  it  rather 
a  comfort,  I  think,  if  some  honest  fellow  with  a  kind 
heart  would  take  me  and  put  up  with  me.  I'd  stick 
to  hiin  and  cook  his  dinner  and  make  him  comfort- 
able, and  be  as  straight  as  a  needle,  and  he'd  deserve 
it,  and  I  should  be  at  rest." 

"You  don't  expect  me  to  do  it,  do  you, 
Ada?" 

"  Oh,  here  is  a  nice  steak  and  fried  potatoes ! 
Not  you  !  No.  I  said  an  honest  man  with  a  kind 
heart.  Besides,  you  are  a  gentleman — aren't  you  ? 
And  I  could  not  expect,  with  my  record,  to  marry 
except  in  rather  a  lower  station  of  life  than  that 
which  you  adorn.  I  rather  like  you  in  a  way,  you 
know,  Mr.  Harold ;  but  I  don't  know  why  I  do,  and 
you  certainly  don't  deserve  it  much.    Misery  teaches 
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a  lot,  and  I  know  you  a  good  deal  better  now,  my 
boy,  than  when  we  travelled  to  Paris,  and  the 
possession  of  money  and  a  little  drink  gave  me  high 
and  benevolent  opinions  of  my  fellow  creatures." 

"You  have  got  very  caustic.  I  don't  know 
that  the  change  is  an  improvement.  And  I  don't 
know  why  you  should  use  me  as  the  medium  on 
which  to  practise  your  new  style." 

"  Oh,  it  amuses  me  and  annoys  you.  That 
would  be  good  enough  if  you  were  in  my  place,  as 
a  reason,  wouldn't  it  ?  We're  all  selfish,  don't  you 
know;  if  it  entertains  me  to  stick  pins  into  your 
vanity,  as  the  witches  did  into  the  wax  figures,  why 
should  I  not  do  it  ?  " 

"  But  I  am  not  compelled  to  stay  and  listen, 
admitting  that  a  caprice  has  led  you  to  be  logical 
for  a  moment  or  two  in  your  reasons." 

"  Aren't  you  ?    Well,  why  don't  you  go,  then  ?  M 

u  Because  it  amuses  me  to  stay.  I'll  go  when 
I'm  tired.     Go  ahead." 

"You  know  you  are  very  selfish." 

"Oh,  yes,  I  know  that." 

"But  perhaps  you  don't  know  that  the  principal 
part,  the  essence,  the  beading,  the  aroma,  the  fusel 
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oil  of  your  selfishness,  is  vanity.  You  pretend  to 
be  independent  of  people's  opinions,  and  not  to 
care  what  they  think  or  say.  You  want  to  pose 
before  me  as  the  gay  man  about  town,  and  all  that ; 
and  you  don't  want  me  to  know  that  you  have 
married,  and  that  for  money,  so  you  tell  me  silly 
lies,  like  that  about  my  letter.  My  gracious  !  Don't 
you  think  I  ever  read  the  English  papers  at  Nice  ? 
Don't  you  know  women  read  the  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  as  well  as  the  police  reports  ?  When  I 
saw  your  marriage  advertised  I  knew  directly  that 
you  had  got  my  letter  and  were  not  going  to 
answer  it." 

"  Who  the  devil  put  in  that  advertisement  ?  I 
didn't." 

"You  needn't  look  so  sulky.  I  suppose  her 
people  put  it  in." 

"  D— n  and " 

"All  right.  Supposing  you  were  quite  right 
to  wish  to  ' begin  a  new  life/  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing  (which  it  is  so  likely  you  did  wish,  you 
know),  it  was  right,  no  doubt,  to  break  off  all 
connection  with  a  woman  like  me.  But  why  come 
and  be  amiable  to  me,  and  tell  lies  about  it  all 
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afterwards?  Now,  you  understand  in  future,  my 
dear  boy,  that  I  know  you  all  through  like  a 
book,  and  a  very  improving  work — of  fiction — it  is." 
The  woman  was  exasperating,  certainly.  I  began 
to  feel  the  provocation  of  her  quiet,  careless-sound- 
ing words,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  making  me 
admire  her,  and  desire  her,  desire  the  mastery 
of  her,  to  be  able  to  give  her  back  her  scorn, 
to  make  her  love  me,  and  then  dismiss  her,  and 
let  her  go  and  bury  her  sorrows  and  her  beauti- 
ful body  in  the  mud  under  Hungerford  Bridge. 
That  would  be  a  real  triumph. 

"You  say  cruel  things,  Ada.  Perhaps  you 
don't  know   how  they  hurt." 

"  Perhaps  I  don't.  I  certainly  don't  care.  I 
am  not  the  least  sorry  for  what  I  have  said,  and 
think  it  may  do  you  good;  and  I  am  not  one 
bit  afraid  of  you,  my  boy,  or  in  love  with  you 
either,  though  I  do  find  you  interesting  and 
amusing." 

11 1   did  flatter  myself  you  loved  me  once." 

u  I  thought  I  did.  Perhaps  I  did.  Any  way, 
I  acted  up  to  that  idea ;  but  that's  all  played  out." 

"  Is  it  ?     Are  you  sure  ?  " 
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<e  Oh,  gracious  me  !  yes.  Now  let's  talk  about 
something  else,   and  make  peace." 

"You  take  away  my  peace,  and  then  you 
want  me  to  chatter  commonplace  with  a  light 
heart," 

"That  sounds  like  a  sentence  out  of  a  penny 
novelette.  Don't  prose  about  love,  and  peace,  and 
things  that  you  never  really  knew  anything  about. 
Got  any  children  ?  " 

"Oh,  God,  no!"  I  thought  how  I  should 
like  to  kill  this  woman — this  beautiful  woman  in 
a  shabby  black  dress  and  frayed  gloves — to  see 
her  go  through  the  agonies  of  poisoning,  to  see 
her  climb,  with  desperate  white  face,  over  that 
bridge  parapet,  to  see  her  crushed  in  a  railway 
accident,  and  to  sit  and  look  on,  and  know  it  was 
for  love  of  me.  And  I  would  make  her  love 
me  yet. 

"  Well,  what  are  you  thinking  about  ?  You 
had  rather  a  funny  expression,  don't  you  know.  I 
should  almost  think  you  sometimes  had  a  temper." 

"  Oh,  should  you  ?  Well,  now  I  have  a  sugges- 
tion to  make.  I  am  not  going  to  make  love  to 
you,  but  we  will  have  a  bottle  of  Heidsieck,  and 

VOL.  II.  p 
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you  shall  tell  me  your  adventures.  Then  I  will 
talk   to  you,  and  we  will  see  what  can  be  done." 

t(  Well,  my  adventures  have  been  very  dull, 
and  very  uncomfortable." 

"  I  should  think  that  was  very  likely." 

"When  I  came  to  grief  at  Nice — at  the  time 
when  I  wrote  that  letter  to  you  which  you  never 
got,  you  remember — I  had  a  lot  of  rings,  and 
bracelets,  and  a  watch,  and  they  sent  me  home 
by  way  of  the  Mount  of  Piety.  I  can't  imagine 
anything  much  more  uncomfortable  than  my  journey 
in  that  beastly,  hot,  stuffy  third-class  carriage  by 
the  Paris-Lyons-Mediterranean,  hours  and  hours 
of  it,  sitting  upon  a  wooden  bench  with  a  little 
square  window  that  you  couldn't  look  out  of  with- 
out getting  up,  and  didn't  want  to  then.  And 
the  other  passengers  were  civil;  but  too  many 
of  them,  rather  strong,  you  know.  Well,  I  got 
back  to  London,  and  gradually  reduced  my  ward- 
robe while  seeking  a  situation.  I  may  mention 
that  Mr.  Carter  has  taken  his  hook  to  America, 
I  understand,  and  that  it  is  all  up  with  my 
alimony." 

"  But  surely  there  are  plenty  of  men  you  know 
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in  London  who  would  have  been  glad  to  lend  you 
a  hand." 

"  I  came  back  at  a  time  when  nearly  everybody 
is  away  fishing  or  shooting  or  something,  for  one 
thing  ;  and  for  another  I  am  not  a  beggar  exactly. 
There  was  nobody  in  town,  at  any  rate,  with  whom 
I  was  on  that  sort  of  footing  just  then — except  one, 
and  it  seems  he  didn't  get  my  letter/' 

"Well,  well,  go  on." 

u  It  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been  hard  up, 
and  had  to  find  my  living  somehow,  as  you  know ; 
but  the  older  one  gets  I  think  the  less  one  enjoys 
it.  I  tried  the  old  game  at  first,  and  went  to  a 
theatrical  agent  to  see  if  there  was  an  opening  in 
that  line — it  isn't  much,  but  it  keeps  you  going,  and 
there  are  good  pickings  for  a  woman  who  isn't  a 
fool.  I  know  my  acting  isn't  worth  a  brown,  but 
my  legs  and  face  are,  to  put  it  plainly.  However, 
it  being  off  season,  I  should  have  to  wait  too  long 
for  a  shop,  I  soon  found,  so  I  turned  my  attention 
to  other  things.  The  great  object  was  to  get 
something  at  once,  however  temporary.  I  looked 
up  my  old  friends  the  advertisements.  Then  I 
tramped  about  London  to  answer  them  in  person. 

p  2 
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That  is  a  very  weary  business,  I  can  tell  you, 
especially  if  it  is  bad  weather,  and  you  have  not 
had  very  much  to  eat.  I  wandered  about  miles 
day  after  day,  in  streets  and  squares  where  the  air 
and  everything  else  was  always  brown,  and  the 
ground  covered  with  stuff  like  stock  for  thick  ox- 
tail, and  when  I  got  to  the  place  was  told  it  was 
filled  up  already,  or  to  call  again.  You  see,  there 
are  very  few  things  a  woman  can  do  that  do  not 
require  a  good  deal  more  recommendation,  and  in 
some  cases  more  accomplishments,  than  [  have  got. 
I  couldn't  go  into  the  telegraph,  for  example,  or 
into  a  mercantile  office,  and  a  shop  would  want 
either  experience,  or  free  service  for  longer  than 
my  income  from  the  three  balls  would  keep  me. 
So  I  was  reduced  to  the  bar,  where  there  is  a  very 
great  competition,  as  lots  of  girls  are  continually 
after  situations  there,  especially  ones  that  know 
nothing  about  it,  and  '  think  it  will  be  fun." 

"  Did  you  get  called  ?  " 

"  Yes.  In  time.  You  see  I  not  only  had  my 
dear  old  clergyman's  testimonial — (I've  several 
copies  left  undated  for  further  necessities,  and  he 
will   always    acknowledge   it  if  appealed   to) — but 
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also  the  fact  that  I  was  really  brought  up  in  the 
business,  and  know  all  about  it.  I  told  them  I  was 
a  publican's  daughter,  mentioning  the  name  and 
place,  which  were  well  known  among  sporting  men, 
and  licensed  victuallers  are  nearly  always  sporting 
men,  and  it  generally  went  down  very  well,  only 
they  hadn't  vacancies.  But  they  told  me  who  had, 
and  gave  me  straight  tips,  the  upshot  of  which  was 
that  I  got  into  a  rather  high-toned  luncheon-bar 
in  Gracechurch  Street,  and  served  stout  and  large 
lagers  to  the  elegant  and  witty  young  gentlemen 
from  the  neighbouring  offices  and  banks,  when 
they  came  to  sit  close  up  together  on  stools  at  the 
lunch-counter  to  have  roast  beef,  Yorkshire,  and 
mashed." 

"A  little  dreary?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  There  was  always  an  awful 
noise  at  lunch  time,  because  it  got  so  full,  and 
everybody  talked,  and  the  kitchen  lift  gurgled  and 
squeaked  every  time  it  went  up  and  down,  and  the 
doors  banged,  and  the  manager  was  always  yelling 
the  names  of  dishes  down  a  tube  in  a  foreign  accent, 
which  were  repeated  faintly  below,  like  ventriloquis- 
ing, don't  you  know,  in  a  worse  accent,  and  every- 
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body  was  always  in  a  fearful  hurry.  That's  one  of 
the  features  of  the  City.  They  always  hurry.  Now, 
working  men  don't  hurry,  and  gentlemen  don't 
hurry,  real  gentlemen,  I  mean ;  but  City  gentlemen 
always  hurry.  They  always  want  to  know  what's 
ready,  when  they  are  going  to  eat.  They  would 
rather  have  any  muck  that's  kept  on  the  stew,  or 
in  the  oven,  than  something  fresh  and  good  it  would 
take  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  do. 
Not  that  they  save  any  time — oh,  no.  They  stop  and 
have  drinks  and  talk  after  they  have  thrown  down 
the  *  joint,'  as  if  they  were  at  a  railway  station." 
u  Are  you  at  this  interesting  place  now  ?  M 
"  No.  I'm  going  to  tell  you — let  me  have  a 
little  more  fizz  first.  Here's  reformation  to  you, 
Harold !  Lead  a  new  life,  and  shun  dissolute 
women  like  me — especially  when  they  are  hard 
up." 

"  I'd  brain  you,  if  it  were  possible." 
"No,  you  wouldn't.  You  know  you  would  be 
found  out,  and  you  would  be  afraid.  Besides,  hard- 
worked  and  badly  fed  as  I  am,  I  think  I  could 
throw  you  out  of  window.  You  are  not  a  large, 
or  a  robust   man,    Harold,  though    you    are    very 
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clever  and  nice-looking,  and  well-dressed.     There, 
don't  say  I  don't  give  jam  as  well  as  powder." 

"  Suppose  we  pass  over  me  for  the  present,  and 
go  on  with  you." 

"  Yes.  Well,  I  hadn't  been  at  this  place  long 
before  the  young  gentlemen  began  to  find  it  out, 
and  to  say  to  each  other  :  '  Have  you  seen  the 
noo  gel  at  the  f  Stag '  ?  And  custom,  I  think, 
rather  increased,  and  I  really  think,  without  vanity, 
I  had  something  to  do  -with  that.  The  f  Stag'  was 
the  name  of  the  place,  the  '  Old  Stag '  (rebuilt  of 
course)  in  Gracechurch  Street,  occasionally  called 
by  the  "wits  of  the  City,  the  '  Good  Old  Stag/ 
There  was  a  luncheon-bar  and  a  few  tables  down- 
stairs, and  a  place  called  a  ladies'  dining-room, 
where  ladies  hardly  ever  went,  upstairs,  also  a 
billiard  and  smoking-room.  The  grill  was  behind 
the  bar,  and  an  Italian  man  in  white  calico  worked 
it.  The  proprietor  has  several  other  places,  and 
this  was  looked  after  entirely  by  the  manager — 
another  Italian  of  course.  All  managers  who  are 
not  German  are  Italian.  I  don't  remember  his 
name — say  Macaroni.  Well,  Macaroni  was  struck 
with  my  appearance  it  seems,  and  frequently  hinted 
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as  much.  I  took  no  special  notice,  and  certainly 
didn't  encourage  him.  I  was  very  quiet,  you 
know,  and  treated  all  customers  alike  exactly,  and 
wouldn't  show  special  favour  to  any  one,  which 
made  them  wild  with  the  spirit  of  competition. 
Every  one  wanted  to  '  take  me  out/  simply  that  he 
might  tell  his  friends  he  had  done  it.  And  I  '  went 
out '  -with  no  one.  In  fact,  my  behaviour  was 
hermit-like  for  the  time.5' 

"  Working  up  a  good  character  for  the  next 
place  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  like.  Or  perhaps  because  I  did 
not  think  it  interesting  to  acquire  a  f  mash '  of 
that  sort.  Well,  one  evening  Macaroni,  having 
worked  up  his  courage  with  much  Chianti  or 
something,  was  really  unpleasant;  in  fact,  passed 
the  line  of  tolerance,  and  as  he  was  far  from 
attractive — sort  of  overfed  organ-grinder  you  know, 
in  showy  clothes — and  as  his  aggressiveness  was 
not  to  be  put  down  by  remonstrance  or  evasion, 
I  smacked  his  head,  and  did  it  jolly  hard  too." 

"  Bad  policy." 

"  'M.  Yes.  Bad  man.  Bad  head,  too,  for  a 
time.      Can't   always   be   bothering    about    policy. 
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For  a  little  while  after  that  he  devoted  his  attention 
to  finding  fault  with  me  in  the  bar,  as  ostentatiously 
as  possible,  and  before  as  large  an  audience  as 
possible,  and  doing  all  sorts  of  little  mean  tricks, 
such  as  telling  lies  about  me  to  the  customers, 
and  grinning,  and  winking  and  making  allusions ; 
in  fact,  doing  all  he  could  to  make  the  place 
uncomfortable.  So  in  self-defence,  I  chose  the 
pleasantest,  and,  as  it  happened,  the  most  talkative 
of  the  customers,  and  told  the  story  to  him,  and 
very  shortly  all  the  youug  gentlemen  who  sat  on 
the  spring-up  stools  to  eat  joint,  and  drink  stout 
and  large  lagers,  were  continually  asking  Macaroni 
loudly  how  his  head  was,  while  I  smiled.  I  didn't 
smile  long,  of  course,  because  I  got  the  sack." 

"Well,  yes.  I  told  you  it  was  bad  policy. 
You  could  easily  have  managed  Macaroni  if  you 
had  had  a  little  patience.  The  creature  was  no 
doubt  very  vain,  and  could  have  been  as  easily 
pleased  as  he  was  offended." 

" 1  dare  say  he  could,  but  somebody  else  is 
welcome  to  the  job,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
didn't  want  to  please  him." 

"  Well,  what  happened  then  ?  " 
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"Same   old   wander    after    a  new   situation.     I 
had  only  been  about  three  weeks  at  the  '  Stag/  too, 
so  I  had  saved  the  magnificent  sum  of  fifteen  and 
ninepence   to   live   on.     However,  after   the   usual 
bother,  I  got  a  berth,  but  a  perfectly  awful  place, 
a  little  public-house  off  Smithfield,  in  a  little  old 
street  out  of  Bartholomew  Close.     I  did  the  work 
of   a  scullery-maid,  got    up    by    seven   and    swept 
out  the  bar,  and  blacked  the  stove,  washed  about 
two  dozen  dirty  pewters  and  plates,  and  polished 
up    the   handle    of   the   big   front    door  generally. 
For  the  rest  of  the  day,  except  two  hours  in  the 
afternoon,    I   served    the   public,    mostly    carmen, 
costers,  meat-market  porters,  whelk-sellers,  women 
who  sold  chestnuts,  and  the  neighbours  generally, 
who  were  all  very  much  alike,  filthy  lot.     Working 
people   I   suppose  they  called  themselves,   though 
they   seemed   to   have  a  good  deal  more  time   off 
than  I  had.     There  was    one   other   girl,    quite    a 
common  girl,  but  a  good-natured  thing,    who  was 
really  almost  the  only  human  being  I  could  speak 
to   at   first.     The  customers  had  to  be  spoken  to 
of  course.     They  were  great  fun.     Oh  they  were  ! 
They  would  come  in  from  the  meat-market,  fresh 
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from  carrying  half  an  ox  about,  and  say  'Fower 
a  yuller,  missie  ! '  and  their  pennies  had  blood  and 
grease  on  them.  They  very  soon  found  out  that 
I  was  not  quite  comfortable,  and  it  amused  them 
to  tease  me  of  course.  They  would  say  to  the 
other  girl,  ( Where's  the  lydy  ?  Let's  have  'er 
round  yer/  meaning  that  I  was  to  serve  them, 
so  that  they  might  amuse  themselves  by  saying 
things  before  me  and  watching  the  effect.  I  was 
a  fool  to  mind  though.  They  don't  know  any- 
better — any  more  than  dogs  and  monkeys." 

"  I  should  think  a  close  daily  acquaintance 
with  that  class  of  the  population  would  very 
soon  cure  any  one  of  sympathy  with  the  poor 
and  the  down-trodden  millions." 

"  They  were  a  rough  lot ;  but  I  was  sorry 
for  them.  It  seems  such  a  pity  to  live  like  that ; 
hard,  dirty  work,  then  drink,  and  stupid  loud 
talking,  and  laughing  at  jokes  that  are  not  jokes, 
and  then  fighting.  Oh,  I  was  sorry  for  them. 
But  I  wasn't  sorry  to  get  out  of  their  company." 

"  Did  you  get  the  sack  again  ?  " 

"Not  exactly.  I  didn't  sleep  in  the  house. 
I  had   lodgings   close   by,  in   a   funny  old   street 
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called  Cloth  Fair,  so  that  I  went  over  every  morn- 
ing to  work.  Well,  one  morning  I  was  awfully 
seedy,  felt  faint  and  giddy  and  couldn't  do  any- 
thing. So  I  asked  the  man  of  the  house,  an 
old  person  called  Blark,  if  he  would  go  round 
and  tell  them  I  was  ill,  and  couldn't  turn  up  till 
the  afternoon.  Well,  it  seems  he  stepped  round 
right  enough,  but  sat  in  there,  having  twos  of 
gin,  for  four  hours,  during  which  he  entirely 
forgot  to  deliver  the  message.  The  result  was, 
they  thought  Vd  run  away,  and  filled  up  my 
place.  However,  it  was  a  good  thing  as  it  turned 
out.  Old  Blark  has  got  a  son  in  the  Guards, 
a    very   good    sort,    who    sometimes   came   to   see 

me,  when  he  had  time " 

"  Captain  and — Lieutenant- Colonel  er — Blark?'1 
"No.  Sergeant-Major  Blark,  4th  Coldstreams. 
Well,  he  found  out  what  had  happened,  and  was 
awfully  annoyed  at  the  conduct  of  his  old  idiot 
of  a  father,  and  was  the  means,  in  a  way,  of  my 
getting  my  present  berth.  He  often  goes  to  the 
1  Prince's,'  and  he  happened  to  know  that  there  was 
a  vacancy  there,  and  persuaded  me  to  go  for  it. 
So  I  went  to  the  office,  and,  I  suppose,  they  were 
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satisfied  with  my  general  aspect  ;  for,  to  my  sur- 
prise, to  the  '  Prince's '  I  went  in  half  no  time, 
and  there  I  am.  Big  jump  from  the  '  Crown 
and  Six  Cans '  in  Smithfield,  isn't  it  ?  " 

*  And  you  mean  to  say  you  officiate  at  the 
'■ Prince's/   down  here,  now  ?  " 

"  I  do.  I'm  out  now  buying  a  bar-bodice — at 
least,  I've  been  measured,  and  find  I've  got 
thinner." 

"  Dear  me.  I  suppose  that  situation  is  the — 
Woolsack,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Female  Bar  ? ': 

"  No ;  manageress,  I  think.  I'm  only  a  young 
lady." 

"  Manageress.  Good  word.  Well,  I  have  not 
frequented  the  '  Prince's'  buffet  as  yet  more  than 
about  twice." 

"  And  don't  want  to  begin  ?  " 

"Well,  no;  I  can't  say  I  do.  But  I  will  be 
happy  to  see  you  when  you  are  disengaged. 
Come  round  to  my  old  chambers;  I'll  write  you 
the  address." 

"Look  here,  my  boy,  don't  you  be  so  jolly 
sure  that  I  want  to  see  you  when  I'm  disengaged. 
At  any  rate  I  tell  you  this,  that  if  you  want  to 
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see  me  you  can  come  there  and  do  it.  If  you  are 
too  superior  or  too  lazy  to  come  there  to  see  me, 
I'm  too  inferior  and  too  tired  to  come  out  and 
see  you.  So  you  can  think  it  over.  I  must  be 
off  now  ;  I've  got  to  get  back  to  go  on  at  six. 
Ta  ta ! " 

And  she  walked  away.     I  remained. 

I  have  repeated  this  conversation  candidly.  I 
quite  adrait  that  from  her  point  of  view  she  scored. 
I  know  that  she  left  me  preposterously  in  love 
with  her,  and  determined  to  make  her  pay  for 
her  cursed  impudence.  It  is  wonderful  how  ex- 
asperating a  woman  can  be  if  she  likes. 

I  then  started  for  home  in  a  homicidal  frame 
of  mind,  and  my  nerves  on  edge.  If  there  was 
going  to  be  anything  approaching  a  row  there, 
and  now  that  Mrs.  Potter  had  come  to  her 
daughter's  assistance,  there  was  no  knowing,  I 
was  quite  ready  to  take  my  part  in  it. 

When  I  got  there,  I  went  straight  to  my 
dressing-room  and  changed  my  clothes,  purposely 
taking  my  time  over  it,  as  I  did  not  particularly 
wish  for  more  conversation  with  Mrs.  Potter  than 
I   could   conveniently   avoid.     Having   dressed  for 
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dinner,  I  went  to  the  drawing-room,  where  I 
found  them  sitting  close  together  in  front  of  the 
fire.  Nellie  looked  as  if  she  had  been  crying, 
and  Mrs.  Potter  looked  gloomy  and  rigid.  I 
at  once  adopted  a  tone  of  cheerful  commonplace, 
kissed  Nellie,  and  said  : 

"  Well,  how  are  you  getting  on  ?  Ready  for 
dinner  ?  " 

Mrs.  Potter  replied  : 

"  I  shall  not  be  able  to  dine  here." 

I  was   surprised,  but  said,  perhaps   rather   too 

readily : 

"  Oh,  very  well.  What  a  pity  !  Shall  I  get 
a  cab  !  " 

"No;  ye  need  get  no  cab  for  me  just  yet. 
I'm.  away  presently,  have  no  fear;  but  I  am  just 
going  to  have  a  plain  word  with  you  first,  Mr. 
Stanton." 

Ah,  I  thought,  the  row. 

"Now  you'll  be  wondering  why  I  will  not 
eat  with  you  in  your  house.     I  will  just  tell  you." 

"  Oh,  not  at  all,  Mrs.  Potter;  don't  mind 
about  that.  Just  do  as  you  like.  It's  of  no 
consequence." 
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"  Oh  no,  it's  of  no  consequence,  I  dare  say. 
But  consequence  or  no,  you  shall  hear  me  now. 
I  let  go  away  from  home — it  seems  now  a  long 
time  ago — this  poor  child  of  mine,  an  innocent 
girl,  and  I  lost  that  innocent  child,  and  it  seems 
I  lost  her  affection,  too,  for  she  never  cared  to 
come  back  to  me  or  tell  me  the  thought  that 
was  in  her  heart,  as  she  used  to  do  ;  she,  my 
only  child,  that  I  nursed  and  played  with,  and 
brought  up  in  the  fear  of  God  and  the  love  of 
her  home,  that  never  had  a  secret  from  me. 
That's  of  no  consequence  either.  If  you  wanted 
to  marry  her,  what  ailed  you  to  come  and  say 
so,  like  a  man  and  a  gentleman  ?  Because  you 
were  afraid.  Do  you  think  I  would  have  let  her 
go  to  you  after  I  had  known  you  for  a  day  ? 
Not  for  all  the  wealth  of  the  world.  You  have 
corrupted  all  her  innocence,  you  have  destroyed 
all  her  faith,  and  she  is  a  sorrowful,  worldly 
woman  who  is  too  lazy  to  go  and  worship  God, 
who  paints  her  face,  and  thinks  her  mother  a 
bore.  That  is  what  I  have  to  thank  you  for, 
Mr.  Stanton.  And  you  do  not  even  love  her. 
You   keep    her  here   in    luxury   and   vanity,   you 
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deck  her  with  finery,  and  feed  her  on  dainty- 
food  and  wine,  like  a  mistress;  but  she  would 
be  happier  if  you  were  a  street-beggar,  and  gave 
her  love  instead  of  money.  You  are  a  clever 
man ;  you  seem  to  be  rich :  were  there  no  richer, 
worldlier,  handsomer  women  for  you,  but  you 
must  take  my  only  child  ?  Ah,  well,  it  is  done 
now.  I'll  trouble  you  no  more.  I  thought  to 
find  a  happy  girl  and  a  good  man,  though  he 
might  be  a  wee  bit  shy  or  afraid  of  me,  I 
would  not  have  minded  that.  I  would  have  been 
glad  enough  it  were  no  worse.  May  God  forgive 
you,  for  it's  more  than  I  can." 

"  Shall  I  get  the  cab  now,  Mrs.  Potter  ?  " 

"  You  may."     I  did  so,  and  she  went. 

When  I  came  in  again,  Nellie  was  curled  up 
on  the  sofa  crying.  "  Is  she  often  like  that  ? " 
I  asked,  mildly. 

No  reply.     Nellie  continued  to  cry. 

"Look  here,  you  sit  up.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you." 

She  sat  up,  sobbing  at  intervals. 

"I  may  remark  that,  although,  of  course,  all 
that  sort  of  thing  was  to  be  expected,  and  doesn't 

VOL.   II.  Q 
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break  any  bones,  it  is,  nevertheless,  rather  annoying. 
Now,  what  have  you  been  complaining  about  ? ' 

"1  didn't  complain.  I  only  said — you  didn't 
seem  to  care  about  me  any  longer — and  I  don't 
believe  you  do.  I  don't  know  what  you  married 
me  for — I  thought  you  loved  me  ;"  here  she  came 
and  knelt  by  the  chair  I  was  sitting  in  and  clung 
to  me,  and  with  beautiful  consistency  continued : 
"  Oh,  do  tell  me  you  do  love  me !  I  can't  live 
without  it,  and  I've  given  up  everybody  for  you, 
and  I  care  about  you  more  than  anything  in  the 
whole  world.  I  don't  believe  what  they  say  about 
you."  This  was  a  new  phase,  and  startled  me 
rather. 

"What  do  they  say  about  me,  and  who  are 
they  ?  " 

"Dr.  Struthers  told  mother  he  believed  you 
had  no  money,  except  what  Mr.  McEwan  gave  you. 
He  said  Cousin  Charlie  said  he'd  seen  your  name 
in  some  list  or  other  of  judgments  or  something, 
just  before  we  were  married.  That's  not  true, 
is  it  I" 

"  No,  of  course  not.  What's  the  use  of  paying 
attention  to  ill-natured  and   irresponsible    gossip ! 
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Of  course  I  love  you,  more  especially  when  you 
are  not  dismal  and  display  some  sense.  There 
goes  the  bell.  Now  let  us  go  and  have  dinner 
and  a  bottle  of  Heidsieck,  and  forget  all  about 
it.     I'll  take  you  out  in  the  evening  if  you  like." 

"  With  you,  Harold  ?  Oh,  that'll  be  jolly.  I'll 
go  anywhere  you  like,  or  do  anything — Fd  die 
for  you — but  you  do  love  me,  don't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes.  But  look  out,  Sarah  will  hear 
you."  We  were  just  going  into  the  dining-room 
at  the  time,  and  I  naturally  did  not  wish  to  have 
a  tearful  reconciliation  before  the  servants.  I 
wondered  how  much  that  young  devil  Charlie 
Potter  did  tell,  and  decided,  if  necessary,  to  tell 
Nellie  that  now  I  came  to  think  of  it,  McEwan 
did  lend  me  some  money  once,  but  that  was  paid 
back  long  ago.  Nothing  so  disarming  as  a  partial 
truth.  Well,  we  spent  a  very  dull  evening,  at 
least  I  did,  in  a  box  at  a  music  hall,  where  Nellie 
took  an  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  thought 
the  acrobats  wonderful,  and  the  songs  funny. 
After  that  we  had  supper,  as  I  think  there  is 
nothing  in  the  world  so  good  for  a  troubled  mind 
as  something  pleasant  to  eat  and  drink.     And   I 

Q  2 
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was  still  agitated  and  annoyed  by  Ada  Carter's 
abominable  behaviour,  and  anxious  about  that 
cursed  transaction  with  McEwan  coming  to  light. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  knowing  what  fad  the 
maniac  might  take  into  his  head  if  Nellie,  or 
her  mother,  or  any  one  should  happen  to  talk 
to  him.  Now,  if  I  were  only  a  widower,  or 
could  become  one  in  some  safe  and  easy  way, 
I  could  snap  my  fingers  at  the  whole  dreary  set 
of  them,  and  the  money  would  be  safe  for  ever. 
But  that  is  not  so  easy.  There  are  very  few  ways 
of  doing  murder  in  England  that  do  not  leave 
circumstantial  and  other  evidence  behind. 

"  Yes,  dear,  awfully,  wasn't  it  ?  Have  some  more 
larks  and  toast  ?  '  Now  I  have  heard,  from  a  medi- 
cal man,  that  if  a  hollow  needle  is  introduced  into 
a  vein,  and  you  blow  into  it,  the  bubble  of  air 
will  be  carried  to  the  heart,  and  the  patient  will 
immediately  die,  and  nothing  will  be  left  but  a 
prick  mark.  That  is  all  very  fine,  but  you  have 
got  to  buy  your  needle,  and  be  sure  it  is  in  a 
vein;  you  cannot  go  sticking  it  in  here  and  there 
experimentally. 

"I  don't  know,  do  I?     Well,  I  can't  help  it 
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if  my  expression  is  gloomy.  Let's  take  a  sip  at 
our  glasses,  and  that  will  remove  the  gloom." 
Then  if  one  dropped  her  out  of  window — our  flat 
is  pretty  high  up — and  said  it  was  an  accident, 
or  was  in  another  room  when  it  happened,  well, 
in  that  case  the  chances  are  that  she  would  not 
die,  but  live  dreadfully  damaged,  quite  long  enough 
to  give  evidence.  I  don't  think  I  should  like  to 
do  it  either.  It's  brutal  and  clumsy.  I'd  like 
to  see  Ada  Carter  fall  from  a  fourth-floor  window, 
and  be  standing  near  where  she  pitched — on  area 
rails. 

"  Come  on,  Nell,  empty  your  glass  !  You're 
not  half  doing  your  duty !  Now  you're  happy 
again,  aren't  you  ?  " 

"  I'm  always  happy  with  you — when  I  can 
get  you  to  myself;  but  you're  so  often  away. 
Never  mind,  I'm  not  complaining,  I  don't  mind. 
I  know  I  can  trust  you." 

"  Of  course  you  can.     That's  right." 

Now  one  does  not  want  any  method  involving 
noise  or  violence,  or,  if  it  can  be  avoided,  pain# 
And  it  never  does,  I  think,  to  execute  a  removal 
requiring  apparatus.     You   see   the   ordinary   fool 
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who  does  murder  in  the  newspaper  reports  always 
gets  evidence  given  against  him  to  the  effect  that 
he  bought  a  revolver,  or  a  pound  of  arsenic,  or 
phosphor-paste,  or  a  scythe,  or  whatever  it  was, 
about  two  days  before  the  event  came  off,  which 
is  usually  sufficient,  to  use  a  popular  saying,  to 
cook  the  prisoner's  goose. 

"  What  am  I  thinking  about  ?  Oh,  something 
worth  much  more  than  the  customary  penny.  I 
was  thinking  how  you  improve  on  acquaintance, 
and  however  I  could  get  on  without  you,  my  dear. 
Here's  to  the  maid  of  unblushing  nineteen,  and 
here's  to  her  bridegroom  of  eighty !  And  here's 
to  the  clang  of  his  cent  per  cents,  the  reasons  her 
mother  thinks  weighty  !  Very  fine  little  impromptu, 
I  flatter  myself.  No  reference  to  you  or  me.  You 
are  more  than  nineteen  and  I  am  less  than  eighty, 
eh  ?  " 

I  just  talked  any  nonsense  that  came  into  my 
head,  for  I  was  getting  quite  feverish  with  the  two 
ideas,  how  to  force  Ada  Carter  to  love  me,  and  pay 
for  her  temerity,  and  how  to  get  rid  for  good  of 
this  fool  of  a  girl  who  was  legally  tied  to  me  before 
she  and  her  harridan  of  a  mother  got  on  the  right 
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side  of  that  mad  Scotchman.  And  when  we  went 
home — (Nellie  embracing  me  in  the  cab,  and  crying 
in  a  meaningless  champagne-begotten  soft  emotion) 
— I  lay  awake  all  night  going  over  and  over  again 
in  my  head  the  scene  of  that  afternoon,  the  red 
Utrecht  velvet  seat  against  the  wall  at  the  cafe, 
the  white  marble  table,  the  steak  and  fried  potatoes 
Ada  had,  the  lazy  Italian  waiter,  the  dingy  little 
foreigner  in  gold  spectacles  at  the  next  table 
drinking  lager  beer  and  looking  at  us  as  if  we 
were  a  wild  beast  show,  and  then  all  she  said, 
every  word. 

No  woman  ever  dared  to  talk  to  me  in  that 
calm,  contemptuous,  patronising  way  before — it  is 
like  having  hot  poison  poured  into  your  heart. 
And  I  moved  and  tossed  all  night,  cursing  the 
woman,  because  she  had  made  me  love  her — yea, 
such  love  as  the  leopard  has  for  fresh  blood. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Alan  McEwan  had  a  habit  of  wandering  about 
London  by  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
different  kinds  of  human  life  that  went  on,  and  the 
different  old  and  new  buildings  and  habitations, 
which  had  all  their  interest  for  him,  as  the  various 
expressions  of  the  temperaments  and  tendencies 
of  the  different  generations  of  London. 

London  was  a  phenomenon  to  him  of  vast  and 
awful  meaning,  in  which  he  saw  the  splendour, 
the  terror,  the  beauty,  the  monotonous  misery  and 
dull  despair  of  the  old  ageH)f  a  century,  which 
had  discovered  competition  and  the  struggle  for 
existence,  and  outlived  faith. 

"All  the  strange,  crude  results  of  modern 
conditions  are  simmering  here  in  this  wonderful 
witches'  cauldron,  to  boil    over  some    day   in   the 
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way  and  manner  that  no  man  knoweth.  Here,  if 
anywhere,  is  the  solution  coming,  the  new  destiny 
of  the  new  kind  of  men,  the  men  who  are  the 
children  of  science,  and  machinery,  and  cheapness, 
and  education,  and  over-populating,  and  raw  devil- 
take-the-hindmost  philosophy,  and  of  the  new  kind 
of  women,  all  nerves  and  sensations,  greedy  con- 
sumers of  paltry  personal  literature,  over-excited, 
over-worked,  and  over-amused — all,  men  and  women, 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  tired,  longing,  fearing,  and 
wondering  in  expectation  of  the  unknown  end 
which  is  to  be  the  anodyne  of  their  neuralgic 
restlessness  and  ferment.  London  is,  after  all,  the 
real  laboratory  of  anthropology.  Here  all  flesh 
come.  Here  they  struggle,  push,  squeeze,  advertise, 
grasp,  crawl,  knock  over  and  tread  on  one  another 
in  the  greatest  scramble  for  gain  the  world  ever 
saw.  Here  life  and  death  are  fairly  pitted.  Here 
is  the  arena  where  all  the  theories,  all  the  philo- 
sophies, all  the  faiths  tear  and  rend  one  another, 
where  all  the  quack  remedies  for  unhappiness,  all 
the  confused  babblings  of  half-knowledge  lift  their 
voice  up  together  in  one  foolish,  sorrowful  chorus, 
as  of  an  Age  of  Progress  qui  radote. 
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"  The  pleasure  and  caprice  of  Paris,  the  stateli- 
ness  and  historic  splendour  of  Vienna,  the  money- 
grubbing  of  Amsterdam,  the  extravagant  wealth  and 
turbulent  misery  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  the 
diamond-decked  despair  of  St.  Petersburg,  are  each 
and  all  wonderful  phases  and  forms  of  the  modern 
human  community ;  but — ah !  have  we  not  them 
all  here  together,  in  this  one  unique  over-millioned 
monstrosity,  weary,  and  heavy  laden,  and  labouring 
to  bring  forth  it  knows  not  what,  and  cares  not,  if 
it  will  only  make  men  and  women  and  little 
children  happy." 

So  Alan  thought  as  he  walked  out  of  the  dim, 
ancient  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  past  the 
hospital  on  whose  wall  is  the  inscription  telling  us 
how  there  certain  "  Servants  of  God  suffered  death 
by  fire  not  many  feet  from  this  spot "  in  the 
sixteenth  century ;  and  for  a  moment  he  felt  that 
it  wouia  be  hard  to  find  a  servant  of  God 
who  would  suffer  by  fire  now  at  any  price,  till  he 
remembered  that  he  had  read  in  the  morning 
paper  that  very  day,  of  a  fireman  in  the  upper 
storey  of  a  huge  shop,  where  the  assistants  slept, 
who  helped  two  women  out  of   the  window,  and 
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remained  behind  himself  to  be  found,  hours  after- 
wards, on  his  face  there,  dead  by  fire,  with  the 
nozzle  of  the  shrivelled  hose  in  his  hand.  And 
Alan  said  to  himself: 

"  Verily,  there  are  still  servants  of  God.  I 
wonder  where  my  scientific  friends  would  find  a 
motive  for  that  sufficiently  selfish  to  be  acceptable?" 

And  he  looked  in  for  a  few  minutes  at  the 
"  Crown  and  Six  Cans,"  where  we  have  seen  him 
often  before  with  Ivan  Schonfeld,  to  have  a  plate  of 
cold  beef,  and  bread  and  cheese,  and  a  glass  of  ale. 
Here  was  a  man  with  two  thousand  a  year,  and  this 
was  his  idea  of  lunch.  He  missed  the  tall,  good- 
looking  barmaid  with  the  serious  face,  who  was 
talking  on  the  former  occasion  with  Sergeant- 
Major  Blark,  and  found  a  grinning  idiot  with 
yellow  hair  instead,  who  said  : 

"Ah,  were  you  lookin'  for  Miss  Foster  ?  She's 
gone  awye," 

"  Thank  you.  I  wasn't  looking  for  anybody  in 
particular." 

"  There's  sivral  bin  enquahrin'  after  her.  I  tell 
'em  they'll  have  to  put  up  with  me.  Waddyou- 
think  ?  » 
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Here  several  carmen  came  in  for  pots  of  "  four," 
and  happily  diverted  the  harpy's  attention,  and 
Alan  finished  his  lunch  in  silence  and  went  away, 
intending  to  continue  his  wanderings  about  London 
during  the  afternoon,  and  he  walked  towards 
Newgate  Street  and  so  by  Cheapside  into  the  City. 
And  he  turned  into  Lombard  Street,  marvelling, 
not  at  the  millions  of  pounds  which  no  doubt 
surrounded  him  inside  all  those  aggressive  granite 
and  limestone-fronted  buildings,  where  mahogany 
counters  with  green-shaded  lamps,  and  bright 
brass  rails,  and  hundreds  of  young  men's  heads 
bending  over  books  were  visible  through  huge 
plate-glass  doors — not  at  these,  but  at  the  men  in 
the  gutter  who  sold  boot-laces,  unbreakable  collar- 
studs,  and  the  "  Greatest  Puzzle  of  the  Ige — Ow  to 
find  out  Mr.  Gladstin,  Ighly  Coloured/'  all  at  one 
penny.  The  question  was,  how  did  they  make  a 
living,  what  kind  of  minds  had  people  who  bought 
the  "  Greatest  Puzzle  of  the  Ige — Ow  to  find  out 
Mr.  Gladstin,"  or  the  copper-headed  bone-shanked 
collar-studs  which  invariably  fell  in  two  the  first 
time  they  were  used. 

While  pondering  on  this,  there  came  out  of  one 
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of  the  huge  buildings  full  of  different  offices,  the 
long,  solemn  face,  the  grizzled  black  Quixotic 
beard,  the  flapping  black  coat-tails,  the  strong  ill- 
furled  greenish-gray  umbrella  of  Dr.  Struthers. 
And  he  and  Alan  met  just  near  the  doorway  from 
which  he  came  out.  Dr.  Struthers  shook  hands 
with  a  hard  clutch.  He  had  a  dry,  cold  hand  like 
a  parrot. 

"  The  very  man  I  wished  to  see  !  M  said  he,  "  I 
would  have  called  for  you,  had  we  not  met.  Well — 
and  how  is  time  treating  you  ?  You  don't  look  as 
if  wealth  had  made  you  much  happier.  You  look 
older  and  thinner  than  you  were  at  yon  place — 
Heidelberg." 

Alan  shivered  at  the  name,  and  laughed. 

"  I  am  not  in  Heidelberg  now,  but  in  London. 
And  I  am  older,  perhaps  thinner,  Herr  Doctor.  As 
for  happiness,  I  dare  say  I  have  as  much  of  that  as 
I  deserve.  What  are  you  doing  in  this  place  where 
all  peoples  and  nations  and  languages  fall  down  and 
worship  the  golden  image  ?  " 

"  And  what  are  you  doing,  if  it  comes  to 
that  ?  " 

"  That  is  easily  answered ;  nothing.    But  I  don't 
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really  want  to  pry  into  your  business.  Come  back 
to  my  chambers  and  have  a  smoke  and  a  crack." 

"Do  you  live  far  from  here  ?  " 

u  Not  very.  Cab  will  take  us  there  in  a  little 
over  five  minutes.     I  live  in  Staple  Inn,  Holborn." 

"  I  am  not  in  a  great  hurry.  We  can  walk.  I 
saw  Mrs.  Potter,  my  sister,  you  know,  a  few  days 
back." 

"  Oh."    Nellie's  mother,  thought  Alan. 

"Ay.  She  was  staying  a  day  or  two  at  her 
brother-in-law's,  you  know.  Her  daughter,  you 
recollect,  made  a  sudden  marriage  with  the  man 
Stanton— he  will  be  a  friend  of  yours,  I  think  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Have  you  known  him  long  ?  " 

"Yes.  I  may  say  I  have  known  him  a  good 
long  time.  We  were  at  college  together,  and  since 
then  boys  and  girls  have  become  men  and  women 
and  fathers  and  mothers." 

"  What  like  is  he  ?  What  kind  of  a  man  ?  You 
will  see  that  I  have  some  right  to  be  interested  in 
this  matter,  and  that  it  is  natural  for  me  to  ask." 

*  Oh  yes,  I  have  no  rights  at  all ;  but  I  am  also 
interested." 
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Why,  Nellie  tells  me  you  have  never  been  near 
them  since  her  marriage  !  " 

"I  have  not  been  to  see  them.  Perhaps  she  is 
wroug  in  thinking  I've  never  been  near  them.  I 
have  not  forgotten  them." 

"Now  about  this  Stanton.  D'ye  think  he's  a 
good  man  ?  M 

Alan  looked  wildly  and  sadly  round  the  roaring 
traffic-laden  Holborn  with  a  lost,  hopeless  expression, 
and  replied: 

"  He  was  my  own  familiar  friend  whom  I  trusted 
— trusted  overmuch.  I  don't  want  to  think  ill  of 
him." 

"  Ay.  But  you  do.  There's  much  about  all 
this  I  do  not  understand." 

"  Come  up  into  my  chambers  first.  We  can't 
talk  out  here  without  having  to  bellow  our  affairs 
into  the  ears  of  the  general  public." 

"  It's  an  awful  place,  this  City  !  " 

"  It  is.  Here  we  are.  Kound  to  the  left,  now 
mind  your  head  as  we  go  upstairs.  Come  in,  and 
be  welcome."  And  they  were  soon  sitting  in  the 
little  green-panelled  room  of  Staple  Inn,  with  the 
windows  over  Holborn,  the  German  swords  hanging 
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crossed,  and  the  bleached  skull  over  the  hanging 
bookshelf. 

"  So  you're  at  home  here  ?  M 

"  I  am.  When  I  was  a  hard-up,  hand  to  mouth 
creature,  with  never  enough  cash  in  my  pocket,  this 
was  my  refuge,  my  fortress,  my  strong  tower — 
sometimes  almost  my  prison.  It  was  cheap,  and 
they  never  bothered  for  rent.  Pacing  about  the 
courtyard  here,  under  the  starlight,  when  the  back 
door  was  shut  for  the  night,  thinking  of  rimes, 
or  talking  to  an  acquaintance  as  shabby  and  im- 
pecunious as  myself,  I  have  fancied  myself  a 
prisoner,  that  I  was  in  some  Queen's  Bench,  or 
Marshalsea,  there  destined  to  remain,  a  complacent 
failure ;  to  chatter  to  him  who  should  choose  to 
listen,  of  all  the  early  promise  that  had  been  mine, 
of  my  college  successes,  my  precocious  lyrics,  my 
first  love,  my  ambitious  intentions,  parental  expec- 
tations, early  friendship  with  him  who  should  be,  I 
arranged,  my  biographer  when  famous.  What  a 
glorious  career  should  have  been  mine,  in  short,  if 
it  had  only  come  off."     And  Alan  laughed. 

"Poor  lad,  poor  lad,  and  were  ye  very  poor?  ' 

u  My  good  sir,  I  have  walked  for  exercise  whole 
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August  afternoons  in  this  courtyard  below,  in  old 
carpet  slippers,  because  I  could  not  buy  boots 
to  go  outside  in.  That  is  how  I  first  began  to 
think  of  the  poor  dear  old  Inn  as  a  prison,  with 
an  exercising  yard.  You  would  not  think  what 
misery  of  human  souls  and  bodies  those  old  paving- 
stones  and  those  solitary  trees  have  seen.  And 
for  auld  lang  syne  I  have  not  left  them  now  I 
am  what  the  world  might  call  prosperous.  You 
remember  well  the  place  where  you  have  been 
happy,  and  you  like  to  visit  it;  but  the  place 
whose  every  stone,  tinge,  and  stain,  and  very  air 
you  remember  best,  the  place  you  love  with  yearn- 
ing, sorrowful  beyond  telling,  is  the  place  where 
you  lost  your  happiness,  and  learned  to  be  content 
with  sorrow.  Years  hence,  if  I  live  to  be  an  old 
man,  I  shall  come  to  try  and  find  out  the  frag- 
ments or  the  very  pavement  of  this  old  place, 
when  it  has  long  ago  been  pulled  down  and  made 
into  warehouses  and  residential  flats,  for  here  the 
greatest  joy  and  the  greatest  misery  of  my  life 
have  been." 

The  minister  said  nothing,  but  looked  at  Alan 
as  he  moved  quickly  and  nervously  about  the  little 
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room,  talking  in  excited  fragments,  stopping  before 
the  other  to  emphasize  something  with  forcible 
gesture,  and  anon  gazing  blankly,  with  sad  eyes, 
at  the  roaring  traffic  below  the  window,  as  he 
sat  for  a  moment  on  the  green  wooden  locker, 
which  made  a  window  seat. 

"Don't  suppose/'  he  suddenly  began  again, 
"that  I  very  much  cared  for  mere  poverty.  I 
do  not  mind  ragged  clothes  and  uncertain  dinners. 
With  a  friend  or  two  in  the  like  plight  they  are 
rather  fun.  When  I  say  misery,  I  mean  hope 
lost,  ambition  atrophied,  intentions  enfeebled,  sym- 
pathies discouraged,  faith  sneered  at  and  trampled 
on,  abilities  wasted,  love  dead,  and  friendship  false. 
I  have  sat  in  this  room,  a  happy,  industrious  lad, 
writing  a  letter  to  my  pretty  sweetheart  in  a 
beautiful  Cornish  seaport,  full  of  good  spirits  and 
jocular  descriptions  of  that  London  which  I  then 
thought  literary.  I  have  sat  here  and  seen  the 
answer  come  in  through  that  hole  in  that  outer 
door,  in  a  strange  hand,  to  say  that  she  was  dead 
—  drowned  out  boating  with  some  other  lover, 
whose  love  was  so  strong  that  he  saved  himself, 
and  lived   to  become  a  successful  stockbroker,    I 
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believe."  Alan  had  gone  to  the  door,  and  pointed 
out  the  hole  where  letters  were  pushed  through. 
Now  he  came  back  into  the  room,  and  said :  "  And 
as  to  the  matter  you  were  speaking  of,  that  man 
Stanton  has  been  my  dearest  friend  for  many 
years,  and  I  am  afraid  that  that  friendship  is 
going  to  join  the  other  failures  of  my  life.  Ah, 
he  used  to  patronise  me  and  say :  '  Well,  McEwan, 
what  new  failure  are  you  succeeding  in  now  ? ' 
I  did  not  think  I  should  live  to  count  him  and 
my  trust  in  him  among  them.  I  could  tell  you 
things — I  think,  perhaps  I  had  better  not,  though. 
I  will  confine  myself  to  this :  He  is  a  bad,  selfish 
man ;  but  I  have  a  certain  power  of  putting  pressure 
on  him  if  he  misbehaves,  and  I  shall  jerk  the  reins 
a  bit  one  day,  and  then  there  will  be  that  row 
which  can  only  occur  when  old  friends  fall  out." 

Dr.   Struthers   thought  a  moment  or  two,  and 
then  said : 

M  I  think  there's  but  one  form  of  pressure  he'd 
feel." 

"  I  regret  to  say  that  I  agree  with  you." 

"  Do  you  mind  my  asking  you  a  question  ?  " 

«  Well  ?  " 

a  2 
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"  How  long  has  he  been  as  well  off  as  he  is 
now  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  exactly.     Sometime." 

"  Man,  don't  tell  me  lies.  You  were  not  rich 
yourself  four  or  five  months  ago.  Nor  was  he,  I 
have  heard.  Did  you  both  inherit  fortunes  at  the 
same  time,  will  ye  tell  me  ?  " 

"  What  is  the  point  to  which  you  are  leading 
up  ?  Come  to  it,  if  you  don't  mind,  without  any 
more  leading  up.  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  I 
have  been  lending  him  money  ?  Surely  that  is  a 
common  enough  thing  to  occur  among  intimate 
friends.     He  often  lent  me  money. n 

"Well,  if  ye  won't  speak  ye  won't,  I  take  it. 
Come  with  me  now,  I'm  away  to  Mr.  Charles 
Potter  just  now.  I'm  to  dine  with  them,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  but  they  will  be  delighted  to  see  you,  too." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  I  had  better  do  that  ?  They 
would  find  me  very  depressing,  and  I  don't  know 
that  I  have  got  an  evening  waistcoat — it's  at  the 
tailor's,  and  I  have  not  been  in  a  hurry,  as  I  do  not 
often  frequent  gilded  saloons." 

"  Don't  swither  and  haver  about  waistcoats,  but 
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"  Very  well,  if  you  will  have  it.  Wait  while  I 
hunt  up  some  clothes.  Here,  have  something  to 
occupy  you,  while  I  go  into  the  bedroom.  Tobacco 
is  in  that  jar,  here  is  whisky,  and  in  that  glass  cup- 
board are  books."  And  Alan  went  away,  stripping 
off  his  neckcloth,  and  humming  : 

And  ye  shall  walk  in  silk  attire, 
And  siller  hae  to  spare 

After  a  few  minutes,  Dr.  Struthers  got  up  and 
looked  at  the  titles  of  the  books  crammed  on  the 
shelves,  and  piled  on  one  another.  "  My  certie  ! 
They're  a  queer  mixture,  like  yon  poor  fellow's 
head,  I  take  it.  What's  here,  now  ?  '  Natural 
History  of  Tliny,'  '  Untoward  Humours  clarified 
by  the  ashes  of  an  Hyena's  Heart. '  Rare  nonsense, 
that  book,  I  fear.  c  Alice  in  Wonderland.'  I've 
heard  of  that — a  child's  book,  I  suppose.  A  Jair- 
man  work.  f  The  Laws  affectingJReal  Property  ' — 
when  he  gets  it.  Another  Jairman]  work.  '  The 
Book  of  Nonsense/  by  Edward  Lear.  f  The  Aga- 
memnon of  ^Eschylus.'  The  Bible — I'll  make  free 
to  look  at  that — '  Alan  McEwan,  from  his  father, 
on  his  seventh  birthday,  January  28th,  1862. 
My  son,  if   thine    heart   be  wise,    my  heart    shall 
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rejoice,  even  mine/  Poor  fellow  !  And  that  silly 
girl,  poor  thing,  chose  yon  man  when  she  might 
have  had  Alan  McEwan  !  I  suppose  they  always 
will  choose,  f  not  this  man,  but  Barabbas/  for  all 
time.  There's  a  grand  sairmon  to  be  got  out  of 
that." 

Alan  put  his  head  into  the  room  with  dishevelled 
locks,  and  said  : 

"  Fve  found  a  white  waistcoat,  I  suppose  that'll 
do.  I  remember,  now,  the  tailor  insisted  on  my 
having  one,"  and  disappeared  again.  Anon  he  re- 
appeared, quite  a  changed  being.  Instead  of  the 
lanky,  untidy,  carelessly-clad  McEwan,  to  whom 
Staple  Inn  was  accustomed,  here  stood  a  tall, 
dignified,  and  imposing  presence  in  the  perfection 
of  well-cut  evening  dress,  and  white  linen,  with 
tidily-brushed  hair,  and  shining  boots.  Oh  !  Dr. 
Struthers  hardly  knew  him. 

"  Wonderful  difference,"  he  thought,  "  why,  the 
man  is  quite  handsome,  which  I  had  not  observed 
previously/' 

"  Let  us  go,  now.  I  may  as  well  do  things 
thoroughly  while  I  am  about  it,  so  I  will  wear  a 
tall  hat.     I  am  afraid  the  porter  will   have  a  fit 
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when  he  sees  me  pass  out,  arrayed  like  Solomon  in 
all  his  glory.  Now,  let  us  forget  all  sorrowful 
things,  and  sing,  '  Hey,  nonny,  nonny,'  or  anything 
equally  calculated  to  express  exhilaration.  We 
must  take  a  cab.  I  am  much  too  expensive  an 
arrangement  in  black  and  white  to  walk  now. 
Come  along.  Mind  my  stairs,  I  again  beseech  you  ; 
they  are  good  for  kicking  duns  down,  but  bad  for 
walking." 

"  Now,  has  the  lad  been  taking  a  dram  in  his 
bedroom,"  pondered  Dr.  Struthers,  "or  what's 
come  to  him  ?  " 

Just  as  they  passed  under  the  low  arched  gate- 
way of  the  Inn,  Ivan  Schonfeld  met  them.  Alan 
at  once  stepped  aside,  and  said  to  him  : 

"Well?     Got  anything  ?  " 

"  Are  you  in  a  hurry  ?  w 

"  Well,  I  am  rather.     Won't  it  keep  ?  " 

u  Perhaps,  if  you  like.  I  will  write  to  you  to- 
night, and  you  will  get  it  to-morrow  morning.  I 
shall  go  back  now.     He  is  come  home  to  dinner." 

"I  shall  be  at  Mr.  Potter's — here,  write  the 
address  down,  in  case  of  accidents.  And  look  here, 
here's  a  better  idea.     If  he  stays  at  home,  just  see 
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him  safe,  then  come  to  Cloth  Fair,  and  I  will  do 
the  same,  at  twelve  say.  If  he  goes  out,  come  or 
send  to  that  address  and  tell  me.  I  shall  be  there 
till  eleven  about.     Don't  write. " 

The  little  Russian  nodded,  and  assumed  the 
expression  of  the  perfect  plotter,  and  sped  away 
along  Holborn  in  a  westward  direction. 

Then  Alan  and  Dr.  Struthers  drove  off  in  a 
cab  to  Kensington  to  Mr.  Potter's  residence.  It 
was  with  a  curious  feeling  that  Alan  walked 
through  the  hall,  with  its  palms  and  ferns  in 
brazen  pots,  and  dim  coloured  lamps,  his  feet 
falling  noiselessly  on  the  soft  Turkey  carpet. 

Last  time  he  had  walked  through  that  hall  he 
had  never  seen  Nellie  and  was  a  poor  man.  As 
they  went  up  the  wide,  low  stairs,  the  first  person 
who  met  them  was  Ida,  hurrying  down  to  the 
drawing-room  from  somewhere  above,  very  re- 
splendent in  a  pale  pink  satin  gown,  with  dark 
ruby  velvet  down  the  front,  flanked  by  hanging 
lace,  coffee-coloured  and  wide,  the  sleeves  being 
gathered  full  on  the  shoulders,  and  the  train 
carried  over  one  arm,  while  ruby  silk  stockings 
and  slippers  dashed  down  the  stairs  with  impulsive 
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unpunctuality  and  came  to  a  sudden,  amazed  stop 
on  the  landing,  as  Ida's  eyes  saw  Alan.  She 
dropped  the  train,  held  out  both  hands,  and 
said : 

"  Oh,  you've  come  at  last !  I  thought  I  should 
never  see  you  again." 

Alan  took  the  hands,  and  looked  down  at 
her,  with  the  beginning  of  old  laughter  in  his 
sad  eyes. 

"And  ye  shall  walk,"  he  murmured,  "in  silk 
attire." 

"And  you,"  Ida  replied,  with  saucy  prompt- 
ness, "  hae  the  siller  to  spare,  and  I  believe  you've 
been  sparing  it  a  great  deal  too  much." 

"  Hadn't  we  better  go  into  the  drawing-room  ?  ' 
asked  Alan,  who,  by  the  way,  still  held  those 
two  hands. 

Dr.  Struthers  had  vanished,  and  was  brushing 
his  hair  in  his  room,  and  thinking  : 

"Now,  I've  done  a  good  stroke  of  work  this 
evening,"  and  grimly  smiling  to  himself. 

u  Oh,  bother  the  drawing-room.  Dinner  is  not 
ready  yet ;  Dr.  Struthers  is  not  ready.  There's 
plenty  of  time.; 


j) 
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"  Who's  there  ?  M 

"My  pa,  as  Miss  Squeers  says,  and  a  beastly 
old  man  from  the  City,  who  is  awfully,  dreadfully, 

# 

aggravatingly  rich,  and  much  sought  after  in 
consequence.  He  has  large,  shiny  feet,  and  a 
solitaire  like  the  reflector  of  a  lighthouse  in  his 
shirt,  and  a  face  like  a  pig — not  a  learned  pig 
either." 

"  And   what   does   he   want  here  ?     Going   to 
take  lessons  in  distempered  flat-work  ?  n 

"  He    rather  wants,    and    my   pa    weakly   en- 
courages him,  to  marry  me,  if  you  want  to  know. 
And    Charlie   says  I  should  be  a  perfect  fool  to 
miss  such  a  chance.     Charlie  is,  of  course,  wholly 
disinterested." 
"  And  you  ?  " 
Oh,  I  don't  know.    What  do  you  recommend? ' 
Do  you  recollect  once  telling  me  that  I  was 
an  ass — at  least,  to  all  intent  ?     Well,  you  happened 
to   be  right;    but  don't  give   me   an   opportunity 
of  giving  it  you  back.     But  I  should  hardly  think 
there  was  much  danger,  not  after  your  description 

of  him." 

"  Oh,  you    never    know.      You   will    see    him 


tc 
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directly.  I  have  no  sentimental  objection  to 
rich  men  taken  generally,  simply  because  they 
are  rich,  but  this  one  would  be  equally  repulsive 
even  if  he  were  poor  I  think.  It's  hardly  worth 
while  to  discuss  him  at  all.  What  a  swell  you 
are !  So  you've  taken  to  dressing  properly  after 
all  ?  » 

"  Oh  yes.  I  have  changed  in  various  ways. 
My  views  on  various  different  matters,  for 
example." 

"  After  your  allegory  about  the  man  you  know 
called  Anstruther,  which  you  told  us  on  the  bridge 
at  Ulm,  I  should  never  have  expected  to  see  you 
in  evening  clothes  which  fitted,  to  say  nothing  of  a 
white  waistcoat.  Mr.  Davis  has  a  white  waistcoat 
with  blue  showing  at  the  edges,  cut  deep,  and  pink 
coral  buttons — his  bosom  is  expensive  rather  than 
expansive." 

«  Who's  he  ?  " 

u  He  is  our  prize  millionaire — my  last  mash,  as 
Charlie  says." 

"  I  always  notice  that  when  you  talk  the  patois 
of  the  town  you  add  '  as  Charlie  says '  in  an 
apologetic  way." 
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"  Don't  you  think  you've  held  my  hands  nearly 
long  enough." 

"  As  a  matter  of  opinion — my  opinion,  I  should 
say  no  ?  " 

"Well,  you  must  leave  off,  because  I've  heard 
Dr.  Struthers'  door  open  and  shut,  and  he'll  be  here 
in  half  a  second.     We  must  go  in  now." 

"All  right.  But  now  I  am  here  I  want  to  talk 
to  you." 

"  Can't  you  desert  those  three  good  gentlemen 
in  the  dining-room  by-and-by  ?  They're  sure 
to  want  to  drink  a  lot  of  wine — it's  very  good 
wine  too.  Perhaps  you'd  rather  stay  and  have  it 
too?" 

"  Now  don't  be  aggravating.  I  will  endeavour 
to  carry  out  that  idea.  Shall  I  be  seized  with 
neuralgia  and  want  to  lie  down  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Do.  You'll  find  me  in  the  drawing- 
room,  and  tea  is  just  the  thing  for  neuralgia — and, 
look  here,  Mr.  McEwan,  perhaps  they  call  it  tea  in 
Ballyhooly.  I'll  see  that  there  is  a  bottle  of  Dry 
Monopole  concealed  for  us  in  the  drawing-room, 
and  we  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to- finish  it  before 
they  come  in.     Mr.  Davis  is  like  Uncle  Philips  in 
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Pride  and  Prejudice,  who  came  in  breathing  port 
wine.     Come  along  now." 

And  they  went  into  the  drawing-room,  where 
Mr.  Potter  welcomed  Alan  very  cordially,  and  with 
that  consummate  tact  which  distinguished  him, 
asked : 

"  Seen   our  friends,  the  Stantons,  lately  ?  M 

"No,  I  haven't." 

Then  Alan  was  introduced  to  Mr.  Davis,  a  man 
of  about  forty-five,  with  sloping  shoulders,  a  stoop, 
reddish-brown  thick  moustache  and  whiskers,  and  a 
face  like  a  pig,  as  Ida  had  said,  who  nodded  patronis- 
ingly  to  Alan,  as  to  one  whose  shares  did  not  entitle 
him  to  any  special  notice.  It  appeared  that  Charlie 
was  dining  out  with  a  friend  at  a  club — a  new  club, 
the  Anglo  Israel,  where  smoking-concerts  followed 
the  House  Dinner,  to  which  Charlie  had  been 
invited  by  a  young  friend  called  Lionel  Hirsch, 
a  rising  financial  genius,  who  wore  all  Golconda 
on  his  person,  reeked  of  patchouli,  and  delighted 
the  nobility  and  gentry  of  Maida  Vale  and  Blooms- 
bury  with  his  imitations  of  Mr.  Irving,  and 
recitations  in  French.  So  Charlie  did  not  dine  at 
home. 
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Very   shortly   after   Alan's    entrance,    followed 

li 
by    Dr.    Struthers,    dinner    was    announced,    and 

Uncle  Charles,  who  was  nothing  if   not  facetious 

offered  his  arm  to   Dr.   Struthers,  and  suggested 

that  the  "  young  people  "  should  go  first,  meaning 

that  Mr.  Davis  (who  would  obviously  be   pleased 

to  be  described  as  a  young  person)   should  lead 

the  van   with   Ida.     The   result  of   this  was  that 

Ida   and   Alan   marched   out  together   as   if   they 

understood  that  that  was  exactly  what  they  were 

required  to  do,  at  which  Mr.  Davis  looked  rather 

sulky,  as  well   he  might,  poor  man,  having   made 

up  his  mind  to  a  series  of  uninterrupted  tete-a-tetes 

with   Ida,   in   which   he   would    prose   ceaselessly 

the  whole  time.     Mr.  Davis's  idea  of  interesting 

conversation  with   a   girl   was   something   of   this 

sort: 

Ida  (for  politeness'  sake).  "  Isn't  it  dreadfully 
dirty  in  the  streets  to-day  ?  ' 

Mr,  Davis  (placidly).  "Yes.  Now  there's  a 
curious  thing  about  that.  A  matter  of  two  years 
ago — no,  let  me  see,  was  it  last  year  or  the  year 
before,  now  ?  There,  I  don't  remember  exactly,  but 
I  think  it  was  something  like  that.     Never  mind. 
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Well.     I  was  over  in   San  Salvador,  getting  the 
Government    to   take   up    a   contract    for   a   new 
asphalte  syndicate,  the  United  Permanent,  I  think 
it  was — almost  sure   it   must   have   been,  now   I 
come  to  think  of  it — and  there  was  a  man  there 
called  Jackson,  Miguel  Jackson ;  Michael  his  real 
name  was,  but  they  called  him  Serior  Don  Miguel 
Jackson,    because   they  talk    Spanish  over   there, 
you   know.     Well,  it   seems  this  Miguel   Jackson 
was     bringing     out     an    asphalte    company    too, 
Jackson's  Patent  Reversible,  and  it  was  a  question 
who  would  square  the   Republic  for  the  contract. 
Jackson   was   an   American,   and    he   said :     '  My 
asphalte's  cheap,  while  the  United   Permanent   is 
merely  nasty.     When  mine  gets  wore  out  at  the 
top  surface,  you  take  and  turn  it  all  upside  down, 
and   there's   your  fresh  surface  as  good  as  new. 
Then  the  down-side  has  chemical  properties  which 
will  draw  the  soil  to  crystallise  into  asphalte,  and 
repair  all  the  ravages  of  traffic,   so  that  you  can 
keep  on   repeating   the   process  all   the   time.'     I 
said   we  made  no   pretence  to  work  miracles,  but 
we  were  in  a   position  to  prove  the  value  of   our 
asphalte " 
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Ida  (in  petto).     a  Oh,  my  goodness!" 

Mr.  Davis  talked  in  this  sort  of  way  all  dinner 
time,  Uncle  Charles  paying  reverent  attention. 
Uncle  Charles  used  to  say  that  Mr.  Davis  had  a 
wonderful  flow  of  conversation,  and  was  a  most 
entertaining  fellow  really,  when  you  came  to 
know  him,  and  not  a  bit  stuck  up. 

Alan  looked  at  him  occasionally  with  a  sort 
of  curious  wonder,  and  said,  in  a  discreet  undertone 
to  Ida,  who  sat  next  him : 

"  Is  that  thing  really  a  millionaire  ?  ' 

"I  believe  so." 

11  Did  he  get  it  all  himself  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes.     Hasn't  had  it  long." 

"  Then  is  he  clever  ?  " 

"  No.     Very  stupid,  I  call  him." 

M  Can  he  do  anything  in  particular,  or  does  he 
know  anything  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of.  He  doesn't  seem  to  have 
any  education,  and  would  probably  confuse  a  hawk 
with  a  handsaw." 

"  Curious.  Nature  has  a  funny  way  of  dis- 
tributing things.  All  the  wrong  people  seem  to 
get  the   most   inappropriate    destinies.      And  the 
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wrong  couples  come  together  and  make  each  other 
uncomfortable — talk  of  natural  selection  !  Why,  if 
I  shook  men  and  women  and  fates  all  together  in  a 
bag  and  emptied  them  out  they  would  be  better 
assorted." 

"  Unnatural  selection  let  us  call  it.  I  think  you 
and  I  know  some  examples.     Don't  we  ?  " 

"  Rather.  Do  you  mean  to  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  another ?" 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

" ' Ock  or  claret,  sir?" 

"  'Ock,  please.  What  a  delightful  thing  it  is  to 
be  interrupted  exactly  as  you  are  trying  to  make  a 
point.  I  mean  with  reference  to  our  opulent  friend 
across  the  table,  who  is  just  now  looking  at  me  as 
if  I  was  a  blue  crocodile  instead  of  a  remarkably  and 
unusually  well-dressed  specimen  of  nature's  nobility." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  As  Charlie  would  say.  Don't  let  us  omit  that 
formula  on  any  account.  Never  mind,  I  won't  press 
that  point." 

"  No ;  you  mustn't  really  talk  about  him  bo  much, 
when  he  is  only  about  four  feet  off,  and  your  great 
long  legs  somewhere  under  his  chair,  most  likely. 

VOL.    II.  s 
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Oh,  it  is  jolly  to  have  you  back  again  !  Why  in 
the  world  haven't  you  been  to  see  me — us  I  mean, 
before  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Because  I  was  a  fool.  Because 
I  was  in  a  dream,  a  nightmare,  and  have  only  just 
woke  up." 

"  I  often  used  to  think  how  lonely  you  must  be 
in  those  rooms  of  yours,  and  wandering  dismally 
about  London  late  at  night  by  yourself.  You  would 
have  gone  mad  you  know  if  you'd  been  allowed  to 
go  on  like  that." 

"  How  did  you  know  I  wandered  about  London, 
and  the  rest  of  it  ?  M 

"  Oh,  I  heard.  And  I  decided  that  it  wouldn't 
do,  that  it  couldn't  be  stood  any  longer,  so  I  sent 
off  good  old  Struthers  there  to  draw  you.  He 
is  the  only  person  I  ever  talk  to  about  you, 
because  he  is  the  only  one  who  really  likes  and 
understands  you.  Oh,  you  should  hear  him  talking 
about  you  ! " 

"  And  you  sent  ? — you  ?  " 

"Yes.  Only  he  met  you  by  accident  first,  I  am 
given  to  understand.  Do  you  mind  ?  It  was  rather 
cheek,  I  know." 
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u  Cheek  !  It  was  such  kindness  as  the  angels  of 
God  have." 

After  dinner,  Alan  made  his  escape  under  cover 
of  neuralgia,  flanked  by  a  warm  discussion  between 
Dr.  Struthers  and  Uncle  Charles  on  brands  of 
whisky,  interspersed  with  anecdotes  by  Mr.  Davis 
on  some  bargains  luckily  achieved  by  him  in  that 
and  other  alcoholic  fluids. 

When  he  found  his  way  up  into  the  drawing- 
room,  he  saw  a  small  octagonal  Turkish  table  of 
inlaid  wood  and  mother-of-pearl,  upon  which  were  a 
bottle  of  the  aforesaid  Dry  Monopole,  two  tall, 
narrow  glasses,  and  a  pair  of  wire  clippers.  Near 
that  little  table  sat  Ida  in  a  rocking-chair,  gently 
swaying,  and  pushing  herself  off  again  with  her  toes 
when  the  motion  slackened.     She  smiled. 

"  So  you  have  got  away.     Clever  man." 

"You  bet.     Excessi,  evasi." 

"  Now  do  get  a  chair,  you're  too  big  standing  ; 
take  that  low  saddle-bag  one,  it's  awfully  comfort- 
able, run  it  up  here.     Now  open  th^t." 

Alan  obeyed.  "  What  a  bang  it  makes  !  Don't 
you  think  they  would  hear  that  in  the  dining- 
room  ?  " 

s  2 
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"  Don't  care  if  they  do.  Now  pour  it  out  care- 
fully. Don't  make  a  mess.  That's  the  style.  Give 
me  one,  thanks.    Here's  my — kind  regards  to  you." 

M  Same  here.     Prosit !  " 

"  Do  you  know  you  look  ever  so  much  better  in 
decent  clothes  ?  " 

"  Oh  ?     I  never  cared  much  how  I  looked." 

ff  Then  it's  time  you  did." 

"  Perhaps  it  is.  Ah,  you  are  making  another 
man  of  me  I  think.     Here's  to  the  other  man  !  " 

"  Here's  to  the  other  man,  and  may  he  be  a 
happy  man  !  "  And  Ida  looked  at  Alan  across  the 
sparkling,  transparent  wine  where  the  bubbles  rose 
in  little  lines. 

u  Oh,  I'm  all  right  now.  I've  had  one  or  two 
bad  experiences,  partly  through  my  own  addle- 
headedness — and  some  other  things." 

11  Some  unnatural  selections  ?  ' 

"  Just  that.  I've  always  been  a  seltish  sort  of 
fellow." 

w  Oh,  yes.     That  is  one  of  your  strong  points" 

"  And  I  have  dwelt  too  much  on  my  own  two- 
penny little  personal  misfortunes,  as  if  they  were 
an  important  flaw  in  the  general  system  of  things. 
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I  ought  to  be  very  happy — and,  by  Jove,  I  think 
I  am." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do,  do  you  think  ? 
Not  go  on  staying  in  those  dirty  little  rooms  in  the 
Inn?" 

"  How  do  you  know  they  are  little  and  dirty  ? 
They  may  be  vast  and  palatial  with  pampered 
menials/' 

"  Well,  listen  while  I  tell  you,  as  the  Irish  say. 
Once  upon  a  time,  I  went  to  the  silk  shop  in 
Holborn,  you  know." 

"  Yes." 

"  And  on  my  way  back  to  get  an  omnibus  at  the 
corner  of  Chancery  Lane,  my  pa  having  the  car- 
riage that  morning,  I  naturally  passed  Staple  Inn. 
Well,  something,  curiosity,  let  us  say,  inspired  me 
to  go  in  at  the  gateway,  and  look  about,  and  on 
the  stair  doorway,  next  the  gate,  inside,  in  the 
corner,  I  saw  your  name.  At  the  pump  below  an 
aged  and  very  dirty  female  was  filling  a  large  can. 
Seeing  that  she  evidently  was  the  pampered 
menial,  I  asked  if  you  were  at  home.  She  said 
no.  I  then  asked  if  I  could  go  up  and  look  at 
your  rooms.     She  looked   puzzled  and  suspicious. 
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I  said  I  was  a  relation,  that  she  could  come  and  see 
that  I  didn't  steal  any  of  your  jewellery,  and  finally 
I  produced  half-a-crown,  which  settled  the  matter, 
and  she  said : 

" '  All  right,  miss.     Take  care  of  the  stairs.' 

"  And  I  went  up.  What  awful  stairs  !  And  I 
had  a  good  look  at  everything,  and  went  so  far  as 
to  tidy  the  mantelpiece — it  wanted  it.  I  don't 
suppose  you  noticed  that." 

"  Not  me." 

"  And  then  I  sped  away  like  a  rabbit,  and 
nearly  went  head  first  down  the  stairs,  and  im- 
pressed secrecy,  with  another  half-crown,  on  the 
pampered  menial.  So  now  you  know.  Very  silly, 
wasn't  it  ?     To  say  nothing  of  forward  ?  " 

"  You  have  increased  my  reluctance  to  give  up 
those  chambers.  What  a  squalid  beggar  you  must 
have  thought  me  !  I  ought  to  have  had  eyes  to  see 
that  fairies  had  been  at  work  in  my  absence." 

u  Substantial  fairy.     I  am  nine  stone  four." 

u  I  shouldn't  have  thought  so.  Here,  hold  your 
glass  this  way,  it  wants  replenishing.  I'm  about 
eleven  stone  ten  I  believe." 

"  How  tall  are  you  ?  M 
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"Don't  know.     Somewhere  near  six  feet." 
"  Come  and  stand  in  front  of  the  big  glass,  and 
see  if  there's  much  difference." 

They  walked  to  the  end  of  the  room  and  stood 
together  before  a  large  mirror,  with  some  ferns 
growing  at  the  foot  in  a  long,  low  stand,  with  bark 
outside  it. 

"  Well,  there's  a  good  deal  of  difference.  Fd 
like  to  be  taller/' 

(<  You're  quite  tall  enough  for  a  girl." 
"  Why,  I  only  come  up  to — just  here." 
"  Very  good  place  for  you  to  come  up  to." 
In    the    midst    of    these    very    commonplace 
sentences,  Alan  looked  in  Ida's  face,  and  she  looked 
up  into  his,  and  that  queer,  dry  smile   came  and 
went  round   her   mouth,  and   her   eyes    glistened 
rather     moistly,     and    something    impelled    Alan 
suddenly  to  seize  her  in  both  arms  and  kiss  her, 
and  something  impelled  her  to  cry,  and  say,  feebly  : 
"  What    price    millionaires    now  ?    as     Charlie 
would  say." 

Then  they  went  back  to  the  little  octagonal 
table,  and  Alan  sat  on  the  saddle-bag  chair,  and 
Ida  sat  on  his  knee,  and  they  finished  the  wine  out 
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of  one  glass,  and  the  following  dialogue  took  place, 
which  has  been  known  to  occur  before  in  such 
situations,  and  might  indeed  be  supplied  in  u  form 
135  E,"  with  the  names  blank. 

"  How  long  have  you  loved  me,  Ida  ?  ' 
"Nearly  always,  I  think — I  mean,  since  Heidel- 
berg." 

"  What  a  fool  Fve  been  not  to  love  you  sooner 

myself  ! " 

"  Are  you  sure  you  do  now  ?  ' 

,c  Oh,  yes.  Oh,  more  power  to  the  '  other 
man  > ! " 

At  this  point  the  handle  moved  on  the  door,  and 
Ida  had  barely  time  to  spring  up  with  rumpled 
hair,  and  a  crimson  face,  when  the  footman  came 
in  with  a  note  on  a  salver  for  Alan. 

"  Brought  by  a  boy,  sir." 

"  All  right.     Thank  you." 

"  Boy  waiting,  sir." 

"  Oh,  give  him   a   shilling,  here  you  are.     No 


answer." 


"Well,  that'll  keep  a  while,"  said  Alan,  on  the 
departure  of  the  footman  with  a  shilling,  and  the 
traces    of  recent  revelry  on  a  little  tray.     "  Now, 
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hadn't  we  better  resume  our  relative  positions 
when  interrupted,  and  go  back  to  the  last  remark 
but  one  ?  M 

"I  think  not.  They'll  be  in  from  the  dining- 
room  directly.  Look  here,  this  is  what  you  shall 
do.  Go  and  lie  down  on  the  sofa  there  in  that 
corner  by  the  fire,  and  have  neuralgia.  I  will 
come  and  soothe  you,  and  if  the  door  opens  people 
can't  see  till  they  have  come  well  into  the  room." 

Before  the  above  pleasing  programme  could  be 
carried  out,  the  door  opened  suddenly  again,  and 
there  came  in,  breathless  from  running  upstairs, 
with  wide,  frightened  eyes — Nellie. 

"  Oh,  Ida  !  Can  you  give  me  a  bed  here  to- 
night ?  And  don't  tell  anybody.  I  can  go  down 
home  to-morrow  and  sleep  in  the  old  bedroom 
with  the  window  under  the  thatch,  where  you  saw 
the  sea  in  the  morning,  don't  you  remember  ? 
I  never  was  so  miserable  in  my  life,  and  I  shall 
never  be  happy  again." 

"  Whatever  is  it,  dear  ? "  asked  Ida,  of  the 
panting  girl,  who  looked  half  crazy.  "  Of  course 
you  can  sleep  here  if  you  like." 

"He  tried  to  poison  me." 
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"  What ! "  exclaimed  Alan,  coming  forward, 
and  taking  command  of  the  whole  proceedings, 
quite  naturally.  "Now,  Ida,  make  her  sit  down. 
Now,  Mrs.  Stanton,  you  are  all  right  here,  you 
know.     Just  tell  me  what  happened." 

"  We  were  having  coffee  after  dinner,  at  least, 
we  were  going  to,  and  he  said  he  had  an  engage- 
ment, and  must  go  directly,  and  he  drank  his 
coffee  rather  quickly,  and  asked  me  to  get  the 
cigarettes  out  of  the  cabinet;  and  while  I  was 
kneeling  down  there — there  is  a  looking-glass  in 
the  door,  you  know,  of  the  cabinet-cupboards — 
I  saw  him  pouring  something  out  of  a  little 
bottle  into  my  coffee.  I  got  out  the  cigarettes, 
and  he  filled  his  case,  and  said  : 

M '  Now  I  will  leave  you  to  enjoy  your  coffee  ! ' 
and  wanted  to  kiss  me.  I  kissed  him.  Oh,  I  do 
love  him  so  !  What  I  feel  so  miserable  about  is 
that  he  should  want  to  get  me  out  of  the  way. 
It  means,  he  wants  to  marry  some  other  woman." 

"  What  happened  next  ?  "  asked  Alan,  in  whose 
eyes  a  fierce  light  shone — as  it  did  once  in  the 
eyes  of  poor  Donald  McEwan  at  Abu  Klea. 

"  He  went  out.     I  had  a  good  mind  to  driuk 
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it,  after  all,  and  die.  I  don't  know  that  any  one 
would  miss  me  very  much,  and  I've  got  things 
all  wrong,  somehow." 

"  Oh,  nonsense !  Well,  I  suppose  you  didn't 
take  it  ?  " 

"  No.  I  emptied  it  into  the  fire,  and  I  washed 
the  cup  myself;  then  poured  a  little  more  coffee 
into  it  to  look  natural  to  the  servants." 

"In  point  of  fact  you  destroyed  all  traces 
of  possible  evidence,  so  that  it  may  have  been 
water  or  arrowroot  he  poured  in  for  aught  we 
know  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  want  to  get  him  into  trouble." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  where  he  was  going  to  ?  [ 

"Not  the  least.  He  called  in  James  as  he 
was  going  out,  and  said  he  would  be  back  in 
an  hour  or  two." 

"  Cunning  beast !  Provided  evidence  that  you 
were  alive  and  well  at  the  time  of  his  departure, 
so  that  it  might  have  been — in  fact,  you  say  it 
nearly  was  —  a  case  of  suicide.  Well,  Ida  will 
take  care  of  you.  You'd  better  have  a  glass  of 
something  warm,  and  go  to  bed.  Good  night, 
Ida," 
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"  "Where  are  you  going  ?  w 

"  Going   to   find   Mr.    Harold    Stanton.      Don't 

be  afraid  I'll  tell  the  police   or  anything  of   that 

sort.     But  I'm  going  to  find  him." 

Ida  came  close  to  him,  and  whispered  : 

"Alan,  what  are  you  going  to  do?" 

"I  want  to  talk  to  him.     Good  night,  darling. 

Tell    you    all    about    it    to-morrow.      Make    that 

girl  go  to  bed." 


CHAPTER  XII. 


When  Alan  McEwan  was  outside  the  house  he 
read  the  note  which  had  been  sent  to  him.  It  was,  as 
he  assumed,  from  Ivan  Schonfeld,  who  had  written 
in  English  words  in  Russian  characters,  a  super- 
fluous precaution  on  the  part  of  the  little  plotter  in 
case  the  letter  fell  into  alien  hands.  Alan  smiled 
at  this,  as  he  deciphered  it  under  a  lamp-post : 

' {  We  are  at  the  '  Prince's  Restaurant/  " 

Such  was  the  message. 

Alan  took  the  first  hansom  he  saw,  and  was 
soon  rolling  rapidly  on  rubber  tires  along  the 
Brompton  Road  and  Piccadilly,  looking  at  himself 
in  an  oblique  bevelled  glass,  amazed  at  the  respecta- 
bility of  his  appearance. 

When  he  walked  into  the  buffet,  there  sure 
enough  was  Harold  Stanton,  very  correct,  in  a 
black  frock-coat  with  a  jasmine  and  maidenhair  in 
his  button-hole,  and  a  cigarette  in  his  mouth,  talking 
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in  eager  undertones  with  Ada  Carter,  who  looked 
tired  and  uninterested.  She  recognised  Alan  and 
greeted  him  with  a  surprised  smile.     Stanton  said : 

'■'Dear  me,  the  altruistic  rimer  !  I  didn't  know 
you  frequented  these  halls  of  dazzling  mirth,  in 
'evening  dress,  too.     Have  a  drink  ?  " 

"Yes.  I'll  have  a  small  black  coffee.  Don't 
pour  anything  into  it." 

Stanton  was  what  is  popularly  described  as  a 
cool  hand ;  but  he  could  not  quite  take  that  without 
showing  it. 

11  Listen  here,  Stanton.  I  have  a  remark  to 
make  to  you.  As  far  as  that  coffee  business  is 
concerned,  you  are  safe  enough.  But  in  a  general 
way,  Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin.  I'm  not  going  to 
appeal  to  your  better  feelings,  because  you  haven't 
got  any.  But  I  am  going  to  make  you  sit  on  a 
hot  plate  I  think  for  a  few  minutes.  Suppose  we 
go  and  sit  down — I  don't  want  Mrs.  Carter  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  say." 

u  What  do  you  know  about  her  ?  " 

"  Everything.  Much  more  than  you  do.  Sit 
down.  Now  I  happen  to  have  kept  my  eye  on 
you  for  some  time  past,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining 
whether  you  were  keeping  to  our   bargain,  which 
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was  that  you  should  behave  as  an  honourable  and 
kind-hearted  gentleman  towards  your  wife,  as  at 
the  time  I  foolishly  supposed  you  would.  I  find 
that  your  behaviour  was  quite  the  reverse.  You 
neglect  her,  you  philander  about  after  Ada  Carter, 
trying  to  persuade  her  to  be  your  mistress,  and 
worry  her  life  out.  She  doesn't  want  you  in  the 
least,  and  is  about  to  be  married  to  Sergeant-Major 
Blark,  son  of  a  tenant  of  mine,  who  has  got  an 
appointment  on  the  instructing  staff  of  a  militia 
regiment  or  something  in  the  country ;  so  you  may 
as  well  recognise  the  absurdity  of  your  position  as 
regards  her." 

"  The  lying  b— ch  !  " 

"No.  She  is  worth  fifty  of  you,  though  she 
may  have  had  the  follies  of  her  generosity.  And 
you  had  better  not  let  Sergeant-Major  Blark  hear 
you  make  any  remark  about  her,  or  he  will  give 
you  the  jolly  good  hiding  you  want  without  hesita- 
tion or  difficulty." 

"  Does  he  know  her  record  ?  " 

"  No,  you  don't  get  in  there.  He  knows  all  you 
know  about  it,  and  a  good  deal  more.  Now  to 
proceed.  Under  the  influence  of  this  crack-brained 
desire,   this  vain  hankering    after    a   woman    who 
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doesn't  care  a  snap  for  you,  you  get  impatient  and 
tired  of  your  marriage,  so  you  go,  after  much  think- 
ing, and  funking,  and  havering,  and  swithering 
about  the  safety  of  your  valuable  neck — a  diseased 
vanity  persuading  you  that  your  life  was  valuable — 
and  you  try  to  do  a  cowardly  and  cruel  crime,  and 
come  down  here  with  an  alibi  established,  and  a 
flower  in  your  button-hole.  If  it  wasn't  that  I  don't 
want  to  hurt  the  poor  girl's  feelings,  I'd  give  you  in 
custody  this  minute.  Five  years'  useful  occupation 
or  thereabouts  would  do  you  good.  As  it  is,  I  don't 
know  quite  what  you  will  do.  You  are  not  quite 
big  enough  to  be  a  soldier,  and  the  work  would  be 
too  hard  and  the  companionship  too  good  for  you; 
and  you  would  like  being  ordered  to  slope  arms  by 
Sergeant-Major  Blark,  wouldn't  you  ?  I  think  you 
had  better  find  some  woman  and  live  on  her — that 
is  about  your  form." 

"  Then  I  am  disendowed  and  disestablished  ?  ' 
"Ay.     Just  that.     Your  wife  is  going  to  her 
parents." 

"  Oh,  she  may  go  to  h — 1  for  me  !  Then  being 
under  no  further  obligation  to  you,  I  will  not  argue 
further  about  the  matter.  I  suppose  you  have  said 
all  you  have  to  say  ?  " 
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"Yes,  I  think  so." 

"You  are  an  annoying  kind  of  fool,  McEwan. 
You  lower  one  into  a  hole,  then  take  away  the  rope 
and  prod  at  one.  Would  you  like  to  fight  ?  There 
are  some  musty  superstitions  about  the  honour  of  a 
gentleman  and  all  that;  but  it  does  gratify  the 
passions,  a  single  combat  would  be  picturesque, 
eh?" 

"I  think  we  will  leave  things  as  they  stand  at 
present,  though  I  may  say  without  vanity  that  I 

can  use  most  ordinary  weapons  a  d d  sight  better 

than  you,  and  without  weapons  would  knock  you 
out  of  time  in  about  two  minutes.  It  will  be  a  very 
good  thing  for  you  to  be  hard  up,  I  fancy.  You 
will  perhaps  learn  a  little  pity  for  all  the  sorrow  of 
the  world  when  you  have  felt  a  little  of  it." 

"  When  I  do  Fll  mention  it.  Don't  aggravate 
your  revenge  by  prosing  more  than  you  can  help. 
I  know  pretty  well  beforehand  all  you  would  be 
likely  to  say,  I  think,  on  any  given  situation.  Are 
you  going  to  take  care  of  Nellie  ?  Couldn't  some 
arrangement  be  made  that  way  ?  Fll  be  happy  to 
1  condone '  on  reasonable  terms,  and  if  that  doesn't 

» 

do,  perhaps  I'll  be  able  to  get  some  damages  out  of 
you  in  the  unfamiliar  position  of  petitioner." 
vol.  n.  t 
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"The  offer  is  like  you,  and  is  about  as  useful  as 
the  little  threat  conveyed  in  it.  She  is  going  into 
safe  keeping  you  may  be  sure,  where  she  will  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  molestation  or  reproach.  She 
has  gone  already  from  your  flat." 

"Oh.  Very  well.  Then  I  think  I'll  go  home, 
and  this  interesting  interview  can  come  to  an  end. 
Do  I  understand  that  my  outstanding  liabilities  are 
not  to  be  met  ?  ff 

"  Hers,  if  any.  Not  yours.  You  can  make  the 
best  arrangement  you  can  with  your  creditors,  and 
then  try  for  a  situation — there  may  be  a  vacant 
crossing  in  Piccadilly  or  Bond  Street." 

"Nice,  implacable  creature.  When  I've  told 
you  so  often  that  life  which  is  not  comfortable  is 
not  worth  living/' 

"  Implacable  ?     Well,  yes,  about  that." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  you  are  just,  and  not  acting 
more  under  the  impulse  of  sentimental  passion  than 
abstract  equity?  Suppose  you  try  and  look  at  the 
thing  in  cold  blood,  and  see  whether  there  isn't  a 
certain   amount   to  bo   said   on   my  side  ? ' 

"  I  have  looked  at  all  that  question,  for  weeks 
past,  while  I  was  watching  your  conduct;  and  I 
have  tried  to  make  every  excuse  and  allowance  for 
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you  possible;  but   you   are   hopelessly  debased — a 
thoroughly  bad  coin." 

w  Better  out  of  circulation,  eh  ?  So  you  have 
been  watching  me  ?  Didn't  think  you  would  have 
been  so  sharp.  I  think  I  will  go  home  now. 
Good-bye,  McEwan.''  And  Stanton  walked  slowly 
away.  Alan  looked  after  hitn  as  he  went,  and  a 
passionate  feeling  of  pity  and  sorrow  rose  in  him 
for  the  ruin  and  wreck  of  a  long  friendship,  and  he 
said  :  "  Good-bye,  Stanton." 

The  observations  of  Mr.  Stanton  on  things  and 
people  were  not  continued,  for  he  was  found  dead 
a  day  or  two  afterwards  at  a  Turkish  bath,  and  all 
that  he  contributed  farther  to  literature  is  com- 
prehended in  the  following  note,  which  was  found 
in  the  pocket   of  his  coat : 

"  To  the  Coroner,  the  Jury,  and  the  public  who 
will   read  the   daily  papers. 

"I,  Harold  Ellis  Stanton  at  present,  but  shortly 
to  be  known  to  you,  presumably,  as  the  Deceased, 
beg  to  inform  you  that  I  am  about  to  put  an  end 
to  my  life,  being  in  full  possession  of  all  my 
faculties,  and  without  the  slightest  trace  of  insanity, 
temporary    or   otherwise.      I    have    come    to    this 
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determination  by  clear  reasoning  from  facts,  and 
not  from  any  sentimental  impulse,  and  have  good 
and  sufficient  reason  for  the  step  I  contemplate.  I 
do  not  suppose  my  motives  will  be  interesting  to 
anybody;  but  I  do  not  mind  briefly  enumerating 
them.  I  have  lost  all  my  money ;  I  have  lost  the 
love  of  the  only  woman  I  care  about ;  and  I  have 
lost  the  only  real  friend  I  ever  had,  and  I  find  life 
under  these  circumstances  calculated  to  be  a 
nuisance.  I  know  of  nothing  in  this  life  left  to 
attract  me,  and  nothing  in  any  other  to  repel  me. 
I  prefer  to  fly  to  others  I  know  not  of  than  to  bear 
the  ills  I  have.  Having  made  these  remarks,  I  will 
conclude  by  saying  I  have  no  particular  property  to 
bequeath,  and  if  I  had  would  not  care  twopence 
what  became  of  it.  Mr.  Alan  McBwan,  of  Staple  Inn, 
is  welcome  to  my  manuscripts,  and  much  good  may 
they  do  him.  I  should  recommend  my  widow  to 
marry  a  curate,  and  have  little  doubt  that  she  will 
in  the  course  of  time.  I  have  led  a  tolerably 
amusing  life;  but  I  have  had  enough   of  it." 

THE    END. 
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